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My Lord Mayor, 

To no one could this attempt to depict a worthy 
and able Chief Magistrate of the City of London, 
raised to that exalted position by meritorious con- 
duct and integrity, ably discharging bis many im- 
portant public functions, and maintaining with be- 
coming splendour the dignity of bis higb office, — 
to no one, I say, conld a work, having such an 
aim, be more appropriately inscribed than to your- 
self, who from the estimation you are held in 
by your fellow-citizens, have obtained the proud 
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•l^^^di^iiAtion of being twice chosen Lord Mayor of 
London, and liave fully approved the 5^ft^?Jländ 
wisdom of the selection, by the eMcient manner 
in which you have throughout performed your 
dutieS) by the dignity you have ever maintained, 
and by the splendid and ceaseless hospitalities you 
have practised. 

The principal character in my Tale, it is 
almost needless to observe, is imaginary. Sir 
Gresham Lorimer is simply, as I have intimated, 
my idea of a worthy Lord Mayor. K any points 
of resemblance should be discovered between him 
and your lordship, they are accidental; though I 
may have been unconsciously influenced in the 
portraiture by the living model. 

Hitherto, Aldermen and Common -Councilmen 
have been a standing jest with dramatisis, novel- 
ists, and comic writers, who have made them their 
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btttt, burlesqued tlieir proceedings, and caricatured 
their manners. Such is not the course I have 
pnrsued. Ejiowing the municipal authorities to 
be generally men of Sterling character, of high 
intelligence and capacity, zealous in the discharge 
of their public duties, and energetic in the main- 
tenance of the rights and privileges of the great 
city they represent — I have painted them as 
such. My picture may be incorrect, but it is 
nearer the truth than the caricatures I have re- 
ferred to. 

In the early part of this Tale occur some de- 
scriptions of the ancient and picturesque City 
pageants once attendant on the Lord Mayor's 
Procession to Westminster. From an address at 
one of these pageants in the reign of Good Queen 
Bess, "donne by George Peele, Maister of Artes 
in Oxford," I will cite the concluding lines. They 
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are juBt ag applicable to your lordship as to yonr 

predecessor, Woolstone Dixie, Lord Mayor of 

London in 1585, before whom they were pro- 
nounccd: 

Tili» now remains, right honourable lord, 
That carefuUy you do attend and keep 
TJie city, wherewithal your sovereign queen 
Hath put your honour lovingly in trust; 
That you may add to London's dignity, 
And London 's dignity may add to yours ! 

Accept the assurance of my profound respect. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship's very faithful Servant, 

W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Brighton. July 10, 1862. 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 



BOOK I. 

OÜILDHAIL 



The Lord Mayor of London, l. 



Lord Ttt^fpr*! day, a handred yea^lago// " <. 

On the NiöÖfr yf'''NovemberV/i'^4/ there was 
great jubilation in tbjer CJity of tjon^^« 

On that day, the' Right Täon. Sir Gresham 
Lorimer, Kjiight, draper, alderman for Cheap Ward, 
and member of tbe Worsbipful Company of Mercbant 
Tailors, entered upon bis duties as first magistrate 
of tbe first city in tbe world. Most auspiciously did 
bis mayoralty commence. Called by tbe populär 
voice to tbe civic cbair, bis election bad been al- 
most unanimous, tbere being only one vote for tbe 
brotber alderman, nominated witb bim by tbe livery; 
and wben tbe cboice of tbe court was made known 
by tbe Recorder, tbe annonncement was received 
witb great cbeering. Tbe applause was even more 
vebement wben, being called fortb, tbe Lord Mayor 
elect was invested witb tbe cbain, and retumed 
tbanks for tbe great bonour done bim. Subsequently, 
on bis being presented to tbe Lord Cbancellor by 
tbe Recorder, tbe approbation of tbe crown was very 
graciously communicated to bim by bis lordsbip. 
Tbe farewell dinner jointly given by Sir Gresbam 
and Sir Matthew Blakiston, tbe retiring Lord Mayor, 
was remarkable, even in the City, for splendour 
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and prjjfusioiiV ' and held out 'prOTtiise^ of many a 
glorioös banq^üet hereafter. 

Spßcial^ eircumstances conspired to lend addi- 
tional 'IttAre '.to our Lord Mayor's I>ay. Not only 
was h«»g^tally respected by 4ifs fellow-citizens; 
not only'«ijj«tf he certain of an cnllji^i^^stic reception 
from tlier ^t^cft}^?* jassemblei tb." gfiefet him on bis 
way to W^^T^k^er; not (riiTjP'-.h&d" unwonted care 
been bestoweä-qn-tHe proceS^n destined to attend 
him; not only were Tsdnle'of the old civic pageants 
— the delight of the multitude — to be revived for 
the oecasion; but on that day George III., then 
young and newly married, was about to honour the 
City with bis presence — aecording to custom, it 
being the first Lord Mayor's Day subsequent to bis 
coronation — to view the show, and partake of the 
grand civic feast at öuildhall. 

As the young monarch would be accompanied 
on this oecasion by bis consort, Queen Charlotte, 
the whole of the royal family and the ministers, 
extraordinary preparations were made for their re- 
ception. As usual, the day was kept as a general 
holiday. The shops were closed, and business alto- 
gether suspended. Beils were rang, guns fired, 
and other noisy demonstrations of delight made. 
ScaflFoldings were erected by the City companies 
for the accommodation of their wardens and livery- 
men at various points calculated to command a good 
view of the procession. Many of the houses were 
dacoraXed with cloths and carpets, and hung with 
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flags and baiinerV^ aiid arrangementä.V^ere made for 
a general illaminafion at night. 

Four regiments of the City Militia irere ordered 
to line the wiay from Temple-bar to life* top of 
Ludgate-hill, »'a'hd took up their positfo:^ -betimes* 
Others were' statitki'ed at intervals fronf "Saint PauVs 
Churchyard to GxiildhalL 

All public vehiclfeß" were prohiWt'eÄ'.ih the prin- 
cipal thoroughfareSj' :fiöld no private 'carriages were 
allowed to pass along "Gheapside, or approach 
Guildhall, whence the procession was to start, ex- 
cept those belonging to the aldermen and sheriffs, 
or other personages connected with the show. 

A yast and continually-increasing concourse filled 
Cheapside and the streets leading to Blackfriars, 
where the Lord Mayor was to embark in his state- 
barge and proceed by water to Westminster, and a 
good many brawls and disturbances took place, 
which the combined efforts of the militia and the 
peace-officers scarcely sufficed to check — the mobs 
in those days being very turbulent and pugnacious, 
and exceedingly ready, not only with sticks and 
bludgeons, but with such weapons as nature had 
provided them withal. Broken pates, damaged 
noses, or darkened orbs of vision generally followed 
these eonflicts. 

However, as on this occasion the bulk of the 
crowd consisted of decently-behaved Citizens, who 
had brought their wives and daughters with them 
to see the Lord Mayor's show, the quarreis were 
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of rarer occwTOnce than usual,*and more speedily 
subdu^*d. High and low, masters and '^apprentices, 
were dres^^ed) in holiday attire, aüd^ togudge from 
their loofojftill of glee, and bent ai^tfa^njoyment. 

FottVÄafely for all concerEflBd./in- the show, 
whether* ^B^.'^lors or spectatoi?s,*^jtti^ «day was re- 
markably.'fiilÄJ--.The. sun» sbpne/fortb brilliantly, 
gladdening' ev^.terfrt , wKil^ *tt!p • prescriptive fogs 
of November heli'good-naturediy aloof. 

Before proceeding furtter, it may be proper to 
say a few words conceming the hero of the day. 
Sir Gresham Lorimer's previous history is soon told, 
being unmarked by any exciting incident or ad- 
venture. His career had been simply that of a 
Citizen, who, by industry and integrity, had risen 
from a humble position to wealth and honour. 
Gircumstances no doubt favoured him in his pro- 
gress, but so they generally do the deserving. 

Born in Bucklersbury, about sixty years before 
the present important epoch in his history, Gresham 
was the third son of a drysalter, in a very small 
way of business, who had got into difficulties, and 
never recovered from them, but who was able to 
give his son a good education by placing him at 
Merchant Tailors' School, where the lad remained 
until his father's death, when he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Tradescant, a prosperous draper in Cheapside, 
who knew the family, and had taken a fancy to the 
youth. 

Qreaham did not disappoint the expectations 
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formed of him by bis worthy master. Discreet, 
diligent, and shrewd, hei soon became Mr. Trades- 
cant's right band. On tbe expiration of bis term, 
be was made bead clerk, and in a few years afier- 
wards was taken into partnersbip by bis employer, 
tbe firm tbenceforward being Tradbscant and 

LORIHER. 

Before attaining tbis position, wbicb establisbed 
bis success in life, Gresbam bad lost bis motber, to 
wbom be was tenderly attaebed, and to wbose Sup- 
port be bad of late mainly contributed. His bro- 
tbers, Godfrey and Lawrence, neitber of wbom was 
distinguisbed by tbe same good qualities as bimself, 
bad left London to seek a fortune elsewbere, and 
bad not since been beard of, so tbat be was left 
alone in tbe world. It was tben tbat Mr. Tradescant 
judged it tbe fitting season to put in execution a 
design be bad long since conceived. Tbe wortby 
draper was a widower, witb an only cbild, a daugbter, 
on wbom all bis bopes and afPections were fixed^ 
and tbere was no one, be tbougbt, to wbom ber 
bappiness could be more securely confided tban 
Gresbam Lorimer. 

Celia Tradescant responded to ber fatber's wisbes. 
Her beart was entirely disengaged; or, if sbe bad 
any preference, it was for tbe very person selected 
for ber. A few years younger tban Gresbam Lorimer, 
sbe bad not failed to admire bim, as tbey sat to- 
getber in Mr. Tradescant's large pew in Bow Cburcb, 
and looked over tbe same prayer-book. But, to 
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Gresham's credit it must be stated that he had never 
ventured to raise bis eyes towards bis master's fair 
daugbter, and it was only wben placed on an 
equality witb ber tbat be tbougbt it possible be 
migbt obtain tbe prize. Even tben it was neces- 
sary for Mr. Tradescant to make bis intentions 
manifest before tbe young man dared to comprebend 
tbem. 

At last, bowever, tbe event so mucb desired by 
all parties was satisfactorily brougbt about. Tbe 
young couple were married at tbe altar of tbe 
cburcb wbere tbey bad so often knelt togetber, and 
a very grand wedding it was. All Cbeapside was 
alive tbat moming; musicians played before Mr. 
Tradescant^s dwelling, and alms and viands were 
liberally distributed among tbe poor. 

Wbo so bappy now as Gresbam Lorimer! — 
blessed witb a very pretty wife, and partner in a 
very lucrative concem, wbicb must one day be 
entirely bis own. Brilliant, indeed, were bis pro- 
spects, and tbey continued undimmed to tbe very 
time of wbicb we treat, except by sucb few mis- 
cbances as are inseparable from buman affairs. 
Having arranged matters to bis satisfaction, good 
Mr. Tradescant committed tbe management of bis 
business entirely to bis son-in-law, and passed tbe 
remainder of bis days in calm contentment witb 
bis beloved daugbter, living long enougb to see bis 
grandcbildren springing around bim. 

Several cbildren were bom to Mr. and Mrs. 
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Lorimer, but of these the only survivors at the time 
of our narrative were three daughters and a son. 
Of these and their mother more anon, our present 
business being with Sir Gresham. His probity and 
bonourable conduct gained him a very high character 
in the City. Necessarily, he had served as sheriff, 
or he could not have been elevated to the civic 
chair, and he had displayed so much efficiency in 
the discharge of his duties while holding that im- 
portant office, coupled with so much liberality and 
hospitality, that he was then marked out for a still 
higher dignity, in case he should aspire to it. 

It was during his shrievalty that he received 
the honour of knighthood from the late king, 
George II., and this cireumstance was not less 
gratifying to himself than to his spouse, who had 
become much more consequential since her husband 
had risen in importance. Sir Gresham's next step 
towards the object of his ambition — for ambitious 
he undoubtedly was of becoming Lord Mayor — 
was his election as alderman. A vacancy having 
occurred in the court by the death of the alderman 
for Cheap Ward, Sir Gresham was chosen out of 
three candidates to fill the officp. In this new 
Position he speedily distinguished himself as an 
active and intelligent magistrate, a zealous ad- 
ministrator of the affairs of the City, and a watch- 
ful guardian of City rights and interests. No man, 
except, perhaps, his brother alderman, Mr. Beck- 
ford, had more weight with the common Council 
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than he» and as the City exercised considerable 
political influence at that time, his power was feit 
by the govemment. 

Sir Gresham's elevation to the mayoralty was 
accelerated by an important political event, to which 
allusion must now be briefly made. Pitt's vigorous 
and successful conduct of the wars in which we 
were engaged during the latter part of the preceding 
reign had raised the national pride to such a pitch, 
that the mere idea of a peace was distasteful to the 
country. But on the accession of George III. it soon 
became apparent that a new influence, antagonistie 
to that of the Great Commoner, was at work. Before 
mounting the throne the young prince had been 
entirely guided by his mother, the Princess-Dowager 
of Wales, a woman of ambitious character and pas- 
sionate temperament, who, in her tum, was govemed 
by her confidential adviser, the Earl of Bute. It 
was foreseen that, by the double influence possessed 
by Bute over the mother and the son, he must needs 
play an important part in the direction of state 
a£Fairs, and events speedily justified the correctness 
of the supposition. Bute's aim was to be supreme 
in the cabinet, but speedily discovering that Pitt 
was an insurmountable obstacle to his designs, and 
that so long as he continued in the ministry, un- 
controUed sway would be impossible, he determined 
to remove him. With the exception of Lord Temple, 
Pitt's brother-in-law, all the other members of the 
administration, including its ostensible head, the old 
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Duke of Newcastle, showed themselves sufficiently 
pliant, so that the "Favourite's" task did not appear 
particularly difficult. With the view of supplanting 
bis rival, he contrived to inspire the young king 
with an inclination for peace, persuading him it 
would be most beneficial to the country, and well 
knowing that any such proposition made to Pitt in 
the present posture of afPairs would encounter bis 
violent Opposition, and if persisted in, and carried 
in bis despite, would infallibly cause bis resignation. 

The scheme proved successful. But the indigna- 
tion of the wbole country was roused against the 
intriguing,"Favourite" by wbose arts it bad been 
deprived of a minister to whom it owed its salvation. 
Loud was the clamour against Bute throughout the 
land, and the Duke of Newcastle and bis coUeagues 
came in for a share of the populär obloquy. Even 
the young king bimself was censured. 

Pitt was the idol of the City, but of all bis 
Partisans, and their name was legion, the most 
zeaJous and devoted were Sir Gresbam Lorimer and 
Mr. Beckford, both of whom enjoyed a certain degree 
of bis confidence, and wben the patriotic minister 
resigned the seals as secretary, because bis bold and 
judicious counsels of a prompt declaration of war 
against Spain, and the seizure of the Plate fleet 
before it could get into port, were overruled by bis 
perfidious colleagues, a meeting of the common 
Council was summoned by Sir Gresbam, and an 
addreds proposed to the king praying Pitt's recaL 
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Such a representation of the sentiments of the City 
could not be disregarded by bis Majesty. The in- 
dignant secretary, bowever, refused to retum to Of- 
fice. But wbile declining bis royal master's solicita- 
tions, be accepted tbe pension graciously ofiPered bim 
— an act tbat temporarily lowered bim in tbe esti- 
mation of bis City friends. A letter, bowever, sub- 
sequently addressed to tbem in justification of bis 
conduct, completely restored bim to tbeir good 
opinion. 

**Tbere!" exclaimed Sir Gresbam, after reading 
tbis letter to tbe court. "I bope you are satisfied 
witb tbe Great Commoner's explanation. I never 
doubted bim for a moment, knowing bim to be in- 
corruptible, and solely influenced by tbe noblest and 
most patriotic motives. As to tbe pension, be de- 
serves all tbat a grateful country can bestow upon 
bim — infinitely more tban 3000/. a year. His 
foresigbt and prudence will soon be made manifest. 
Government will be forced to foUow out bis plans. 
But tbey can't get on witbout bijn. We must bave 
bim back again — in spite of my Lord Bute — and 
at tbe bead of tbe administration. Tbe sooner tbe 
'Favourite' is dismissed, tbe better. I bope be may 
bear wbat we tbink of bim in tbe City." 

Tbe "Favourite" did bear of it, and contemp- 
tuously remarked tbat Sir Gresbam Lorimer was a 
meddlesome blockbead, wbo bad better stick to bis 
sbdp, instead of interfering in matters tbat didn't 
concem bim, and about wbicb he knew notbing. 
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These few disparaging words served Sir Gresh- 
am more than the highest commendation could 
have done. From that moment the City resolved 
to avenge him upon the "Favourite." His name 
was in every man's mouth. They would have no 
other Lord Mayor. Lord Bute should leam what 
they thought of him and his sneers. If he treated 
the City with scom, the City would pay him in his 
own coin — and with interest. He had sneered at 
Sir Gresham Lorimer, and called him "a meddlesome 
blockhead." Verywell. "The meddlesome blockhead" 
should be Lord Mayor. The City was unanimous on 
this point. So Sir Gresham was triumphantly elected, 
as we have shown. 

Since Lord Bute must needs accompany his royal 
master on his visit to the City, an opportunity would 
be afforded the Citizens of displaying the estimation 
in which they held him. They would likewise be 
able to manifest their opinion of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Temple, who were also to be the Lord Mayor's 
guests at Guildhall. It was piain that the day 
would be one of triumph to the Great Commoner, 
and of humiliation and mortification to the "Fa- 
vourite." 
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n. 

The Lady Mayoress and her fiunlly« 

CoNSTANT to the City, where he was bona and 
bred, where the happiest hours of his life had been 
spent and his fortune made, Sir Gresham Lorimer, 
on becoming wealthy and important, would not desert 
it, but proof against the solicitations of Lady Lorimer 
and his family, who would willingly have moved 
westward, continued to dwell in Cheapside, in the 
house where his business was conducted, and where 
his worthy and highly-respected father-in-law, Mr. 
Tradescant, had so long resided. 

Situated on the same side as Bow Church, at 
the comer of Queen-street, the house was old- 
fashioned, having been built soon aiiter the Great 
Fire of London, but it was large and commodious, 
with extensive premises at the rear, and answered 
perfectly well the double purpose of a private 
dwelling and a place of business. The .lower floor 
was devoted to the shop and warehouse, and entirely 
separated from the upper part of the house; an ar- 
rangement slightly differing firom that observed 
dunng Mr. Tradescant^s time, when the apprentices 
lodged and boarded with their master. The habi- 
tation had a solid and rather heavy look, being 
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totally devoid of omament, unless the wide baJcony 
on the first-floor could be termed omamental. The 
private entrance was from Queenstreet, and the porch 
over the doorway was handsome, its far-projecting 
roof being supported by carved pillars, and em- 
bellished with a scutcheon displaying the anns of 
the Tradescants. 

Within, a wide staircase conducted to a gallery 
opening upon several spacious apartments; in one of 
the largest of which, facing Cheapside, the family 
of the Lord Mayor, with his chaplain and some 
other guests, presently to be described, were assembled 
at breakfast about ten o'clock on the moming in 
question. His lordship himself had not made his 
appearance, being engaged with two of the aldermen 
and the sherifiPs in another room, bat was moment- 
arily expected. 

As it may perhaps sorprise those unacquainted 
with civic usages to leam that the Lord Mayor had 
not yet quitted his private residence, it may be 
mentioned that time is always courteously allowed 
the retiring City magnate to remove, without haste 
or inconvenience, from the scene of his late grandeur. 
Sir Matthew Blakiston was therefore permitted to 
occupy the Mansion House for a few days longer. 

At this juncture, our Lord Mayor's residence 
presented a mach more imposing aspect than it 
ordinarily wore. The shop, of coarse, was closed. 
The balcony was o verhäng by a rieh canopy, from 
which curtains of crimson damask were sospended, 
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wbH^ ffi tr(mi were dwplaycd two baimeES, on one 
4tf wbleh the royal arm» were gorgeonsly embla«med, 
Ätid 0« tJie other the Citj anns. Tbe upper Windows 
witre likewi«e decorated and hang with flags. 

l'lio Street wa« kept clear in front of the honse, 
atid ftfr a e<>n«iderable space on either side, bj 
mouniaä troopcrs, and by a posse of peace-officers 
and «tftve«-men. Queen-street was also kept clear 
aM ftir a» Watling-street for the Lord Mayor's State- 
ßoacb) and for the sheriffs* carriages. The whole of 
New King-strect was occnpied by a vast nnmber of 
perMoni) Home on foot and some on horseback, and 
many in extraordinary habits, connected with the 
prooes^ion, which was to start from Guildhall. Here 
were drawn up the standard-bearers of the City 
iM)tnpanleB, the bargemen in their liveries, the water- 
mün carrying various colours, the beadles, the 
tttountod trumpeters, the mounted guard, the ancient 
haraldf osquires, armourers, ancient knights, armed 
©ap-i\-pie, yeomen of the guard, with a crowd of 
gvotesquo and fantastic personages belonging to the 
pageants. Besides these, and many others too 
Dumerous to particularise, there were three or four 
mllitary bands, ono of which, stationed in Cheapside 
uoarly opposite the Lord Mayor's residence, en- 
Hvoned the multitude coUected thereabouts by their 
musio. Tall footmen in state liveries, wearing lai^ 
thre>o-oomered hats, laced andfeathered, and carrying 
long gold-headed canes, congregated at Sir Gresham's 
door, which, being thrown wide open, admitted a 
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view of other lacqueys and porters lining the pas- 
sage, or standing at the foot of the staircase, all 
quite as grandly arrayed as their fellows outside, 
and quite as proud in look and deportment. 

But let US now repair to the room where the 
breakfast-party were assembled. 
^ The Lady Mayoress, it has been intimated, was 
a few years younger than her husband, and being 
still in remarkably good preservation, might be 
termed a fine woman. Her person was rather on a 
large scale, it is true, her features fat and rounded, 
and her once dimpling chin doubled, but her teeth 
and eyes were good, and she had an agreeable smile, 
and a generally pleasing expression of countenance. 

Her size, however, was vastly exaggerated by 
the outrageous dimensions of the hoops sustaining 
her pink satin gown, which was decorated to pro- 
fdsion with large bows of ribbon, cords, tasseis, and 
wreaths of flowers, and festooned with great bands 
of parti-coloured silks; while her stature was in- 
creased in the same ratio by a surprisingly lofty 
head-dress, which rose füll three feet above her 
brows, and might have overbalanced a less sub- 
stantially-built i5:ame. 

This monstrous "head," the interior of which (if 
we may venture to reveal the secrets of the toilette) 
was formed of tow, rose up smooth and straight as 
a wall in front, being stiflPened with powder and 
pomatum, while the sides and back were covered 
with ranges of enormous curls, Ukewiae 7g\«i&\MX:^ 

The Lora Mayor of London, U ^ 
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besprinkled with powder. Some of these curls 
descended upon her ladyship^s ample Shoulders. 

But we have not yet done. The towering head- 
dress in question, which reminds one of Queen 
Huncamunca's, was hung over with ropes of pearls 
and other jewels, decorated with ribbons in bobs 
and ties, and surmounted by a plume of ostrich 
feathers. 

There seems little danger of such a mode as this 
being revived, but it may be well to remark, by 
way of caution, that, independently of the time oc- 
cupied in its construction, the shape, which was 
calculated to last for a fortnight, could only be 
preserved by the wearer sle^ping in a chair during 
the whole of the time. 

Such, ladies, was a Lady Mayoress in the times 
of your great-grandmothers. 

Separated from her mother by the Lord Mayor's 
chaplain, Dr. Dipple, — a fat, rubicund-visaged 
divine, attired in cassock and band, who looked as 
if he did not despise the good things of this world, 
and had assisted at many a civic feast, — was Lady 
Lorimer's eldest daughter, Lady Dawes, a lively, 
dark-eyed, coquettish, and very pretty widow of 
some two or three-and-thirty. Lady Dawes's rather 
füll figure — for her ladyship promised in due time 
to attain to her mother's goodly proportions — was 
arrayed in a polonese of gamet-coloured lustring, 
made \6iy high behind, and very low in front. 
Open fro^ the waist, and looped back so as to 
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display a ricli diamond-quilted petticoat, this very 
becoming dress was puflPed at the sides with ribbons, 
and edged witb lace. The balf-moon toupee, in 
which form her ladysbip's raven tresses — now 
changed in hue by powder — were arranged, suited 
her to a marvel. 

Lady Dawes's features were by no means clas- 
sical in outline. There was nothing severe or chi- 
selled in their style. But, without being regulär, 
they were pretty, and their expression was emi- 
nently pleasing. She was the relict of Sir John 
Dawes, a rieh old goldsmith in Gracechurch-street, 
whom we suspeet she must have married for his 
money, for he had no other recommendation, and 
who had died a few years before, leaving her all his 
treasures. 

With her personal attractions and her wealth it 
will not be supposed that Lady Dawes lacked 
suitors — in faet, she had a great many — but she 
did not seem inclined to assume the matrimonial 
yoke for the sßcond time. 

The Lady Mayoress's second daughter, Mrs. 
Chatteris, who was likewise present with her hus- 
band, Captain Chatteris, of the Honourable City 
Ai-tillery — Tom Chatteris, as he was familiarly 
called — was also a very pretty woman, though in 
quite a different style from Lady Dawes, being a 
blonde, with soft blue eyes, a delicately fair com- 
plexion, and languishing looks. Lady Lorimer had 
been heard to declare that she did not know which 
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of her two married daugbters was the handsomest 
— she sometimes gave the palm to dearest Olivia, 
sometimes to dearest Chloris. But she never com- 
pared her youngest daughter, Millicent, with either 
of them. 

Mrs. Chatteris, however, was pretty enough to 
make any mother vain, and any husband jealous, 
though Tom Chatteris was very little troubled by 
the green-eyed monster. Provided he was allowed 
to flirt as much as he pleased, Tom never thought 
of interfering with his wife's proceedings, and this 
mutual good understanding being arrived at, they 
lived together on the best terms possible. Sir Gres- 
ham would have liked to see a little more real con- 
jugal regard on both sides, but as Lady Lorimer 
assured him that dearest Chloris was perfectly happy, 
he was fain to be content, simply remarking that 
"this was not the way married folk used to live to- 
gether in former days." 

"Ah! but habits of life have greatly changed 
since our time, Sir Gresham," observed Lady Lo- 
rimer. 

"So it seems," he replied, dryly; "but I am dull 
enough to like old manners best. I could never have 
bome to see any one make downright love to you, 
as I perceive some of those scented fops do to 
Chloris; and for all your pretended indifference, I 
don't think you would have liked me to run after 
every pretty woman I met, as seems to be the case 
wjth Tom Chatteris." 
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"I don't think I should, my dear," Lady Lo- 
rimer rejoined, quickly agitating her fan. "But our 
case is very diflterent. We^ you know, married from 
love." 

"Then you don't think people do marry from 
love now-a-days, eh? At all events, I hope Milly 
won't follow her sisters' example in that respect." 

"I shall be very glad if Milly marries as well as 
either of them, rejoined Lady Lorimer, somewhat 
sharply. "Dearest Livy was the envy of all our 
City belies when she married that Croesus, old Sir 
John Dawes — " 

"Well, I can't say that was a bad match, re- 
garded in a pecuniary point of view," Sir Gresham 
interrupted; "but it was entirely your making, my 
love." 

"So it was," she rejoined. "I take the entire credit 
of it. And dearest Livy is greatly obliged to me, if 
you are not, Sir Gresham. What could she desire 
better?" 

"Why, Sir John Dawes was twelve years older 
than myself," cried Sir Gresham. "I remember him 
when I was a boy and dwelling in Bucklersbury." 

"Don't refer to that period, I heg of you, Sir 
Gresham. Sir John^s years were a recommendation 
rather than otherwise, since they gave his wife the 
assurance of becoming the more speedily a widow. 
And he was obliging enough to gratify her, and to 
leave her ten thousand a year in testimony of his 
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affection. If that can^t be termed manying well, I 
don't know what can." 

"Well, well, my dear, I won't contradict you. 
Ten thousand a year is a jointure not to be despised, 
and Olivia may please herself , if sbe mames again, 
that^s quite certain. But you can't say there were 
any such worldly advantages as those in Chloris's 
case, and you were as eager to bring about that 
match as the other. You know I objected to Captain 
Cbatteris, and thought him too gay, too fond of 
pleasure — not quite steady enough, in short — but 
I suffered myself to be overruled by you." 

"And very properiy so, too, Sir Gresbam. Where 
a daugbter's bappiness is concemed, no one is so 
good a judge of the means of ensuring it as a mother. 
Captain Cbatteris and dearest Chloris seemed made 
for each other. You remember I said so when he 
danced with her at the ball at Goldsmith's Hall, 
where they first met." 

"I remember he was very assiduous in bis atten- 
tions to you, my dear, and paid you nearly as much 
court as he paid Chloris." 

"Mere fancy on your part, Sir Gresbam. Captain 
Cbatteris is the best-bred person I know. He has 
been bröught up in a good school, which teaches 
that assiduous attention to our sex is the primary 
düty of man." 

"The lessons he leamt at that school have not 
heen thrown away upon him, it must be owned," 
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laughed Sir Gresham. "He rarely falls to profit by 
them." 

"And much to his credit, if lie does," Lady 
Gresham rejolned. "To my mlnd, men can never 
l)e too polite. You would be none the worse your- 
self, Sir Gresham, If yon imltated Captain Chatterls 
in that respect a little. However, let that pass. 
Tom's agreeable manners and good looks won dearest 
Chloris's heart, as you know, and I could not refuse 
my consent to the union, though he wasn't qulte so 
well off as mlght have been deslred." 

"Well off!" exclaimed Sir Gresham. "Zounds! 
he had less than nothing. He was over head and 
ears in debt." 

"But he confessed his position so charmingly, 
and promised amendment so eamestly, that one could 
not fall to be pleased with him, and take him at his 
Word. And you behaved nobly, as you always do, 
Sir Gresham. You not only paid his debts, but 
agreed to make them a handsome allowance on their 
marriage." 

"Which they have always exceeded," observed 
Sir Gresham. "I hope Tom isn't in debt again. I 
shan^t help him out of his difficulties a second time, 
I can promise him." 

"If he owes anything 'tis a mere trifle. A few 
hundreds, which you will never miss, Sir Gresham, 
will set all right." 

"Then he is in debt!" cried her husband, angrily. 
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"Fire and fary! I've a good mind to tum my back 
upon him." 

"No you won't, Sir Gresham," she rejoined, in 
the coaxing tone which seldom failed in efPect. "You 
are far too kind, too generous for that. Set him 
clear once more, and TU answer for his good con- 
duct in future." 

"I won't promise anything tili I know precisely 
how much he owes, and whom he owes it to," said 
Sir Gresham. "When I am satisfied on these points 
I will decide. But it is not merely of Tom's extra- 
yagance that I (complain, but of the bad example he 
sets to Tradescant, who, I fear, is disposed to tread 
in his Steps. Use all the arguments I please, I can^t 
get the young scapegrace to attend to business." 

"No wonder, Sir Gresham. Tradescant knows 
he is an only son, and he likewise knows you are 
very rieh." 

"Tom Chatteris takes care to impress that upon 
him pretty forcibly. What is more, he tries to make 
a fine gentleman of him, and teaches him to despise 
his father^s business." 

"Why, you wouldn't have Tradescant a draper, 
Sir Gresham?" cried Lady Lorimer. "Surely, you 
intend him for something better than that!" 

"And what better could he do than follow the 
business which his father and grandfather have con- 
ducted before him? Zounds! I'll have none of these 
fine airs. Tradescant is a son of a tradesman, and 
^ii^ht not to be ashamed of his origin. If he is, Tm 
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ashamed of Um, But He shall attend to bnsiness. 
He shall be seen in the shop. He shall stand be^ 
hind the counter." 

"He will die first. What! our son, Tradescant, 
measure out a few yards of cloth for a castomer! 
Dreadfdl! — not to be endured!" 

"And why not?" cried Sh- Gresham. "IVe 
measured many a yard of cloth in my day, and 
thought it no disgrace. But times are changed now« 
Sons begin where fathers leave off." 

"And very natural too, Sir Gresham. Don't 
lower your son, I beg of you, by making a trades- 
man of him. Indeed, you may spare yourself the 
trouble, for I know he'll never comply. Put him in 
the army. Buy him a commission. His tastes are 
military." 

"Military fiddlestick! Tom Chatteris, and be 
hanged to him, has put these absurd notions into his 
head. Our soa, Lady Lorimer, is an idle, ex- 
travagant dog, and will do nothing but spend his 
time in frivolous amusement and dissipation." 

"He is no worse than any other young man of 
one-and twenty," she replied. "He may have a 
few faults, but he has no vices. And, indeed, you 
GUght to be proud of him, Sir Gresham, for a finer, 
handsomer, nobler -spirited young fellow doesn't 
exist." 

"He is well enough in appearance I must admit; 
but I would rather he was plainer in looks, and 
steadier in character. You are to blame for en- 
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couraging bis distaste for business, and putting false 
notions into bis bead. Between yon and Tom 
Cbatteris the lad will be ruined." 

"PobI pob! nonsense! bell be everytbing you 
could desire, if 70U only let bim bave bis own way, 
and don't attempt to make a tradesman of bim." 

"You bold out but a poor prospect," observed 
Sir Gresbam, sbaking bis bead. "I sball bave but 
Kttle comfort from my family, I fear, unless it be 
from Millicent." 

"Milly bas always been your favourite," ob- 
served Lady Lorimer, witb a sneer. 

"And deservedly. Sbe bas ever been a good 
and obedient daugbter. I sbould like to see ber 
well married, but I bad ratber sbe never married 
at all, tban marry as ber sisters bave done." 

**I don't believe sbe will marry as well as eitber 
of tbem," cried Lady Lorimer. "Milly can*t pre- 
tend to compare witb tbem in personal attractions 
of any kind — for sbe is unfortunately piain, and 
even deficient in manners, according to my tbink- 
ing- 

"And pray wbose fault would tbat be, were it 
true, wbicb it luckily is not?" cried Sir Gresbam, 
angrily. "Milly is not a beauty, perbaps, like ber 
sisters, neitber bas sbe — I am bappy to say it — 
tbeir manners; but sbe is far from piain, in my 
estimation at least, and I Warrant me will find a 
^rood husband in time." 
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"Have you anybody in your eye for her, Sir 
Gresham?" said bis lady, with a searching lock. 

"No," he replied. "I should never think of 
mfluencing her choice — neither will I have it in- 
fluenced." 

"If you refer to me, your caution is unneces- 
sary and uncalled-for, Sir Gresham. I should never 
attempt to influence her. To you Milly may he 
obedient: to me she has always appeared self-willed 
and obstinate. But an offer to her is of very un- 
Hkely occurrence. I have never seen any one pay 
her marked attention — scarcely common civility." 

"You have hitherto kept her in the back-ground, 
my dear. But this must no longer be. In future I 
beg she may be treated as her sisters were before 
marriage." 

"Your commands shall be obeyed, Sir Gresham 
— at least as far as practicable, for I don*t see how 
a shy, retiring, silent girl, like Milly, can be brought 
forward. However, TU do my best to please you. 
And we shall see the effect she produces — and 
what conquests she makes. But, unless I'm greatly 
mistaken, she won't go off as quickly as dearest Livy 
and dearest Chloris did." 

The foregoing conversation oceurred about six 
weeks before the commencement of our narrative. 
We have recounted it, under the impression that it 
may serve to give an insight into the characters of 
the various members of the Lord Mayor's family, as 
well as into bis lordship^s own character. 
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To retum, however, from the digression, and 
complete our portrait of Mrs. Chatteris, we must add 
that she wore a sky-blne satin sacque, which suited 
her fair complexion perfectly. We cannot express 
the same unqualified admiration of her hat, which 
was gigantic in size, but it was quite in the mode, 
and perhaps not altogether unbecoming. 

A pretty woman, you will say, looks well in 
anything, and Mrs. Chatteris woidd have justified 
the remark. Besides, if her hat was immense, it 
was light enough in texture, being composed chiefly 
of ganze, ribbons, and flowers, forming a towering 
structure, which was brought down very low over 
the forehead, and elevated at the back of the head, 
so as fully to exhibit the well-powdered curls, 
arranged, in the language of the art, k la V^nus. 

Both Mrs. Chatteris and her eider sister, Lady 
Dawes, were remarkable for small feet and well- 
tumed ankles, which were displayed to advantage 
by high-heeled embroidered satin shees. Both carried 
fans suspended from the wrist, and both adomed 
their pretty cheeks with patches. 

Sir Grestam*s yonngest daughter now only 
remains to be depicted. Just tumed eighteen, and, 
therefore, in the fuU freshness of youth, Millicent 
could not be termed pretty, and yet it would be 
wrong to call her piain. Her beauty, such as it was, 
mainly consisted in fine dark eyes, jetty brows, and 
luxuriant raven tresses, which she had sense enough 
not to disfigure by powder. In this respect, as well 
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as in simplicity of attire, she offered a very striking 
contrast to her showy sisters. In her mother's 
opinion she was stiflP and ungraceful, almost ugly, 
stupid, shy, silent, totally devoid of spirit, and with- 
out a particle of taste. 

Viewed by a father*s partial eyes, she had a 
very pleasing countenance — whether pretty or not 
it puzzled him to say — neither did he greatly care, 
for he thought there was too much beauty already 
in the family, and he did not see any extraordinary 
advantage resulting &om it. Bat there were moments 
when Millicent's rather pale features were lighted 
up, when her large eyes sparkled, and her lips un- 
closed with smiles to display the casket of pearls 
beneath them, that he thought her positively hand- 
some — far handsomer, indeed, than either of his 
other daughters. But this, no doubt, was a mistake, 
and entirely attributable to his partiality. No one 
eise discovered these beauties, because poor, retiring 
Millicent, who, kept in the background — "the 
proper place for her," Lady Lorimer said — was 
generally overlooked. 

It cannot be denied, however, that she had a 
very good figure; tall, slight, and perfectly formed. 
Her rieh dark tresses were taken back from her 
smooth brow so as to form a very pretty toupee of 
moderate size, while her profuse back locks, which, 
when unfastened, feil down almost to her feet, were 
clubbed behind, and secured by a broad pink 
ribbon, tied in a bow. Her gown was of dove- 
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coloured silk, long waisted, laced over the stomacher, 
and bad sbort sleeves to the elbow, adomed with 
large ruffles. There was no other ornament about 
it. Her feet were quite as small and as pretty as 
those of her sisters, and this was the only point of 
resemblance between them. 

Having thus completed the survey of the female 
members of our Lord Mayor's family, we will next 
glance at bis only son, Tradescant. It will not be 
thought surprising that Lady Lorimer should deem 
it degrading in such a smart young gentleman as 
we are about to present, to pay any personal atten- 
tion to bis father's business. 

Tradescant was a beau of the first water. A 
richly-laced maroon-coloured velvet coat, made in 
the extremity of the mode, with large cuflfs and 
without collar, and a long-skirted satin waistcoat, 
embroidered and laced like the coat, set off bis 
really fine person; while cobweb silk stockings of a 
ruby colour, and shoes with diamond buckles in 
them, were equally advantageous to the display of 
bis leg and foot, of both of whicb the young fellow 
was not a little vain. Kuffles of the finest Mechlin 
lace, a deep ftill of the same material, and a muslin 
cravat, completed bis costume. A dishevelled peroke 
of flaxen hair assisted the rakish look and deport- 
ment he affected. 

Bnt for this dissipated expression, and bis ex- 
treme foppery of manner, Tradescant Lorimer might 
have been termed a very handsome, elegant fellow; 
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but hiß graces, such as they were, were all external, 
for though not devoid of spirit, he was shallow- 
pated and frivolous, devoted to pleasure, led by bis 
equally dissolute brother-in-law, Captain Chatteris, 
and preyed upon and duped by bis other profligate 
associates. 

With the worst side of bis son's character Sur 
Gresbam was entirely unacquainted. He knew bim 
to be idle and extravagant, but he did not know the 
sort of Company be kept. He was aware that be 
frequented Ranelagb, Yauxball, and Marylebone 
Gardens, the Opera and the theatres, and he saw no 
great barm in tbis, but he never dreamed that be^ 
haunted tavems and gaming-houses, consorted with 
racing-men, and betted at the cock-pit. Had these 
proceedings come to bis father's ears, Tradescant 
would have feit the füll weight of the old gentle- 
man^s displeasure. 

Conspicuous among the party at the breakfast- 
table was the gay and good-looking Captain Chat- 
teris, wbose example and precepts had produced 
such pernicious eflfects upon bis brother-in-law. A 
person of singularly fascinating manners, very lax 
in morals, very showy in appearance, possessed'of 
high animal spirits, always engaged in pleasurable 
pursuits, Tom Chatteris was one of the most dan- 
gerous companions that any young man, constituted 
like Tradescant, could have found, and no wonder 
he was led astray. On the present occasion Tom's 
very handsome figure was invested in the uniform 
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of the Honourable City Artillery, to which he be- 
longed, and remarkably well it became him. 

In addition to the Lord Mayor^s ehaplain, Doetor 
Dipple, already casually mentioned, the breakfast 
party comprised some five or six gentlemen, all of 
whom were very elegantly attired — much in the 
same style as Tradescant himself, whose intimates 
they were. All these gay-looking personages were 
distinguished by easy and agreeable manners, and 
had quite the air of men about town. 

Noticeable among them — though not for good 
looks, for he was one of the ugliest persons ima- 
ginable, and squinted abominably — was a tall thin 
man of some three or four-and-thirty. He was rather 
more soberly attired than bis companions, and had 
less of the air of a petit maltre. Though his looks 
were almost forbidding, there was so much wit and 
droUery in his conversation, and so much mobility 
and expression in his features, that his ugliness was 
speedily forgotten. His obliquity of vision gave 
effect to his jests. This was no other than the well- 
known John Wilkes, member for Aylesbury, who 
afterwards became sufficiently notorious. An ardent 
. admirer 6f the sex, Wilkes plumed himself upon his 
successes, and notwithstanding the personal disad- 
vantages under which he laboured, there might pos- 
sibly be some foundation for the boast. On the pre- 
sent occasion he. was devoted to the beautiful Mrs. 
Chatteris, next to whom he sat. 

On the fair lady's left, and seemingly beut upon 
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disputing Wilkes's pretensions to her favour, was the 
other member for Aylesbury, Mr. Thomas Potter, son 
to an archbishop, and if good looks went for any- 
thing in such a contest, Tom Potter was sure of 
victory. Mrs. Chatteris's sweetest smiles, however, 
seemed to be reserved for the ugly wit. 

Lady Dawes engrossed the attentions of the 
Earl of Sandwich, npon whom her charms had 
produced a decided Impression; while her fickle 
ladyship, intoxicated by her new conquest, scarcely 
deigned to notice her old admirer, Sir Thomas 
Stapleton. 

Only two other persons require to be mentioned. 
These were Sir William Stanhope and Sir Francis 
Dashwood; the former of whom chatted gaily with 
the Lady Mayoress, while the latter vainly 
endeavoured to amuse Millicent by his prattle. All 
his anecdotes and court scandal failed to extract a 
smile from her. She feit herseif quite out of place 
in the present Company. 

None of the individuals we have mentioned must 
be regarded as the Lord Mayor's fiiends; they had 
come thither on his son's invitation. To most of 
them, Tradescant^s promise that his sisters, Lady 
Dawes and Mrs. Chatteris — the repute of whose 
beauty had reached them — would be present, had 
proved a strenger Iure than the show, which he held 
out as the main attraction, and they readily agreed 
to come and breakfast with him in Cheapside at this 
early hour. Both Lord Sandwich and Mr. Wilkes 

The Lord Mayor of London, L ^ 
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took care to let the ladies know what inducements 
had brought them there. 

These gentlemen formed the dissolute and dan- 
gerous set to whom Tradescant had been latterly in- 
troduced by his brother-in-law, and as they were all 
persons of undoubted fashion, the young fellow was 
not a little proud of his fine acquaintances, not per- 
ceiving that they made him pay for the honour of 
their society. At Captain Chatteris's instance he had 
lately been made a member of the Dilettant! Club, 
held in Palace-yard, and participated in its nightly 
carousals and orgies. 

Better acquainted than her husband with Trade- 
scant's mode of life, Lady Lorimer was not without 
anxiety about him, but in some measure deluded by 
the representations of Captain Chatteris, and blinded 
by partiality, she persaaded herseif his foUies were 
the mere effervescence of youth, and would soon pass 
off. Then Tradescant's fine acquaintances were ex- 
actly the sort of people to impose upon her. Were 
not some of them persons of rank and title, and all 
men of high breeding, wit, and fashion? Impossible 
he could gp far wrong amid such a set. 

When the brilliant Lord Sandwich was presented 
to her on the moming in question, together with the 
captivating Sir Francis Dashwood, the handsome 
Tom Potter, and that drollest of mortals, Mr. Wilkes, 
her ladyship was quite enraptured, and thought her 
son might well be proud of such friends. 

Her two eider daughters were equally enchanted. 
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Lady Dawes tboagbt Lord Sandwich charming, and 
Mrs. Chatteris, though she could not conceal from 
herseif that Mr. Wilkes was "a perfect fright," found 
him immensely entertaining, and far more agreeable 
than some handsome men — meaning his colleague, 
Tom Potter. 

The only person, as we have intimated, who was 
not delighted with Tradescant's fine friends was Mil- 
licent; but this was not surprising, it being quite 
understood that she had neither taste nor discrimi- 
nation. "Strange, I can't get a smile from her, or 
elicit a remark," thought Dashwood, astonished at 
his failure. "The girl must be an idiot. Tet she 
looks intelligent, and has decidedly fine eyes. What 
the deuce can be the matter with her?" 

However, the rest of the party got on remarkably 
well. There was a great deal of lively conversation 
and merriment, and they were all laughing heartily 
at one of Mr. Wilkes's fdnny stories, when the door 
was thrown open by the gorgeous footmen stationed 
outside it, and the Lord Mayor, in his scarlet and 
richly-furred rohes, and wearing his chains and 
the coUar of SS with a pendant jewel, entered the 
room. 



^* 
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m. 

Introdacing the Lord Mayor , Alderman Beckford , and Alderman Sir 
- Felix Bland. — And showing how his lordshlp received a Visit trom. 
a nephew and niece, of whom he had never before heard. 

The Lord Mayor looked extremely well. Tall, 
well proportioned, and stout, his bulkiness of person 
rather heightened his dignity of deportment than 
detracted from it. His pink cheeks, smooth-shaven 
and glossy, bespoke him no enemy to good cheer; 
but his eyes were bright, and his looks indicative of 
good health, and its best and surest promoters cheer- 
fulness and kindliness of heart. Though his face 
was round and füll, its lineaments were regulär, and 
of the genuine English stamp. Bis goodiy person 
was arrayed in a füll court suit, over which he wore 
his robes and chain, as already mentioned. A well- 
powdered bag-wig completed his costume. 

The Lord Mayor was accompanied by two alder- 
men in their robes, and by the sheriffs, Mr. Nathaniel 
Nash and Mr. John Cartwright, likewise in their 
gowns and chains. 

Of the aldermen, the most worthy of note was 
a tall, stately-looking personage, whose features, 
rather quick and passionate in ezpression, and em- 
browned in hue as if by warmer suns than our own, 
were zsarked by a large aquiline nose and keen 
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penetrating eyes. Tliis was Mr. William Beckford, 
preyiously described as one of Mr. Pitt 's most zealous 
adherents. A wealthy West India merchant, one of 
the representatives of the City in parliament, and 
alderman for the Ward of Billingsgate, Mr. Beckford 
had eamed the good will of his fellow-citizens by 
nnremitting attention to their interests both in the 
House and out of it, as well as by his praiseworthy 
endeavours to check the abuse of malt distillery, 
and the pernicious effects of gin-drinking. Some- 
what hot in temper, no doubt owing to his West 
Indian origin, and apt to be overbearing in manner, 
Alderman Beckford coold not fail to make some 
enemies, but those who knew him intimately, and 
coold estimate his Sterling qualities and generosity of 
character, admired and esteemed him. Amongst 
these was Sir Gresham Lorimer. 

Very diflFerent from Mr. Beckford was Sir Felix 
Bland, alderman for Bassishaw Ward, who entered 
the room at the same time, but at once darted for- 
ward to pay his devoirs to the Lady Mayoress and 
her daughters. 

A stout, sleek little man, with the softest and 
sweetest expression of countenance and the smooth- 
est manner, Sir Felix was profuse in compliments, 
and unsparing in professions of regard. Everybody 
with whom he claimed acquaintance — and he 
knew half the City — was his dearest and most 
valued friend. He was delighted to meet him, in- 
quired about his wife and daughters — if he had 
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any — and liis family concems — of which he knew 
but little, and cared less — with an interest that 
was really touching. There was something per- 
haps rather cloying in this unvarying sweetness of 
manner, and the overdose of compliments as usually 
administered hy Sir Felix seemed to savour of in- 
sincerity, but people will stand a good deal when 
their self-love is flattered, and there was no resisting 
the smooth-spoken alderman's blandishments and the 
gentle pressure of bis band. Besides, he had a great 
many good qualities, and, apart from bis adulatory 
manner, which brought considerable ridicule upon 
him, was a very amiable, estimable person. 

On the entrance of the Lord Mayor all the party 
arose from the breakfast-table,' though bis lordship 
besought them to keep their seats, and Tradescant 
proceeded to present bis new aequaintanees to bis 
father. 

While this was going on, and Sir Gresham was 
affably acknowledging the ceremonious bows made 
to him on all sides, Sir Felix Bland, as we have 
stated, had flown to the ladies, and began by shower- 
ing compliments upon the Lady Mayoress. 

"Your ladyship looks charmingly to-day," he 
Said, in accents of the most fervent delight, and 
lifting bis eyes towards her towering head-dress, as 
if quite dazzled by its beauty; "I declare I never 
beheld anything more majestic and imposing. Your 
coifiPeur — Le Gros, I presume — has done you 
^Qstice. 'Tis a süperb creation, and proves him to 
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be a man of real genius in bis line. But no wonder 
he feit inspired when he had such a head to deal 
with. Yonr ladyship knows I scom flattery, but I 
cannot repress genuine admiration — as why should 
I? By-and-by, you will find my opinion of that 
ravishing head-dress confirmed by the universal 
rapture the sight of it will occasion. And what a 
day for its displayl Could anything be more pro- 
pitious? No fog — no rain — not even a eloud — 
but a sunshine worthy of June. Sure never was 
Lord Mayor so highly favoured as our dear Sir 
Gresham! But I feit it would be so. Bis lordship 
is lucky in everything, but in nothing more lucky 
than in the possession of the most adorable wife in 
the World." 

"Eeally, Sir Felix, you quite overwhelm me," 
cried the Lady Mayoress, affecting confusion. "Were 
I younger, your compliments might tum my head. 
As it is, they make me feel quite vain, though I 
know 'tis mere flattery." 

"Tour ladyship does me a great injustice in 
taxing me with flattery. I value myself on my 
sincerity and candour. Thus, if your ladyship had 
not been dressed so divinely, and looked so bewitch- 
ingly, but had been as unbecomingly attired and as 
uncouth in manner as some City dames I have seen 
— I won't mention names — I should searcely have 
hesitated to say so. But now I can assert, and 
without fear of contradiction, that we have a Lady 
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Mayoress who for grace, dignity, and beauty — ay, 
beauty — has never yet had her peer." 

"You are prodigiously polite, I vow, Sir Felix," 
replied the Lady Mayoress, upon whom these pretty 
things were not lost; "and I am charmed to win the 
approval of a person of so much taste and discrimi- 
nation. Your encouragement will help me to get 
through the day. To sit in a state chariot and be 
gazed at by thousands, is nothing; but to receive 
bis Majesty and the Queen, with the Princess- 
Dowager and their Koyal Higbnesses the Duke of 
Cumberland and the Duke of York, and the young 
Frinces, my Lord Bute and the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers, I feel ready to expire when I think 

of it." 

"Your ladyship need have no misgivings. The 
King is affabiÜty itself, and her Majesty is equally 
condescending. As to personal attractions and dignity," 
he added, in an under tone, but with significance, 
"I won't say — though I have an opinion — whether 
the advantage is likely to rest with the highest lady 
of the court or the highest lady in the City. One 
thing is quite certain," he continued, raising bis 
voice, "i^ their Koyal Higbnesses the Duke of York 
and the young Princes have the taste and discem- 
ment we give them credit for, they can't fall to go 
away with a very exalted notion of the loveliness of 
some of OUT City dames." And he bowed as he spoke 
to Lady Dawes and Mrs. Chatteris. 

"There I entirely agree with you, Sir Felix," 
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observed Lord Sandwich. "Beauty seems to have 
established itself in the east, and it is there we most 
seek it, if we would behold it in perfection." 

"Very true," rejoined Sir Felix; **and your 
lordship must be well repaid for your voyage of dis- 
covery." 

"Sir Felix, you are intolerable. You will incur 
my severe displeasure if you go on thus," cried 
Lady Dawes. 

"Nay, my dear lady, you must be angry with 
my Lord Sandwich, and not with me. My remark 
was general, but he gave it a special application, 
though I own I think him quite right." 

"What .is that you are saying, Sir Felix?" in- 
quired Tom Potter, stepping towards them. 

"He is matching the City belies against our 
Court helles," said Lord Sandwich. 

"Then I'U support him," rejoined Tom Potter; 
"and we needn't go beyond this room to decide the 
point. If the Court can show any two equal to 
those we can here exhibit, I will yield — but not 
tili then. I will back Lady Dawes and Mrs. Chat- 
teris against all her Majesty's ladies and maids of 
honour for any amount that may be staked." 

"Bravo! Mr. Potter — bravo!" exclaimed Sir 
Felix. "But let us wait tili to-night before making 
the bet." 

While this talk was proceeding, the rest of the 
Company were presented to the Lord Mayor, and by 
bis lordship to Mr. Beckford and the sheriffs. 
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*^I am very much honoured as well as gratified 
by your presence on this occasion, gentlemen/' said 
Sir Gresham, in a very urbane manner, *^and I trust 
my 8on will take good care of you all. Mr. Wilkes," 
he added to tbat personage, ^^I am particularly glad 
to make your acquaintance. I sball hope to see you 
often at the Mansion House, not as a gaest merely, 
but as a friend." 

"Your lordship does me infinite honour," replied 
Wilkes, bowing. "I shall not fall to profit by your 
very obliging invitation." 

"You will always be welcome," pursued the 
Lord Mayor, "as will be all my son's fidends. You 
will excuse me, I am sure, gentlemen, if I am un- 
able to show you much personal attention now, but 
I am merely come to bid adieu to her ladyship be- 
fore taking my place in the procession, which sets 
out very shortly from Guildhall." 

"I quite envy your lordship," said Wilkes. 
"*Twill be a most triumphant day for you, and you 
will receive a general ovation from your fellow- 
citizens, who recognise in you the champion and de- 
fender of their rights. The gallant, gay Lothario 
— I beg his pardon; my Lord Bute I should have 
said — must be a bold man to face them on an 
occasion like the present." 

"At all events, they won't welcome him as they 
will the minister he has supplanted, and whose 
laureis he would fain reap," rejoined the Lord 
MayoT. "The contrast will be striking, and, I hope, 
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will convince bis Majesty thiit he has listened nn- 
wisely to the suggestions of a counsellor who haa 
not England^s true interests and welfare at heart 
Before long the terms of the Fai^ily Compact be- 
tween France and Spain will be revealed, and will 
fuUy justify Pitt's prescience. But it will then be 
too late. We shall have lost the rieh galleons wbich 
might have been ours. Had Mr. Pitt's timely" 
counsels been followed, we might have seized the 
Havannah, have occupied the Isthmus of Panama, 
and have directed an expedition thence against Ma- 
nilla and the Philippine Islands." 

"His Majesty must be infatuated indeed if he 
doesn^t find out how he has been deluded and 
misled," rejoined Wilkes; "but as to hoping for 
Lothario^s dismissal, I fear that is out of the question. 
The Princess-Dowager of Wales will not allow her 
confidential adviser to be tumed out." 

"No scandal about her Royal Highness, Mr. 
Wilkes," interrupted the Lord Mayor, with a slight 
laugh. "My opinion of Lord Bute is no secret. 
Indeed, I believe it is to the public expression of it 
that I am placed in my present proud position. 
Still, I confess I would rather occasion should not 
be taken on this day for humiliating him." 

"You cannot help it," said Alderman .Beckford; 
"and it is well the young King should leam the 
truth, though it may not be altogether palatable 
to him. None of his subjects are more loyal and 
devoted than the good Citizens of London, but they 
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detest underhand inflnence as much as they idolise 
true patriotism. Pitt will, therefore, have all their 
cheers to-day, and Bute their groans." 

The Company then mingled together, and a 
general conversation ensued, in the midst of which a 
servant in state livery entered the room, and ap- 
proaching the Lord Mayor, seemed desirons of com- 
munieating something to him in private. 

"What is it, Tomline?" cried Sir Gresham, not 
understanding the man's manner. "Speak out" 

"A young man outside is very desirons of seeing 
your lordship," replied Tomline; "when I say a 
young man, I ought to State that he has a young 
woman with him." 

"Well, well, young man or young woman, I can 
see neither of them now. This is not a proper mo- 
ment to intrude upon me. I have no time to spare. 
Teil them so." 

"I have already told the young man that your 
lordship is just going to Guildhall, but he won't be 
put off, and declares he will wait upon the stairs to 
speak to you." 

"Why didn't you have the impudent rascal 
tumed out of the house, Tomline?" cried Tradescant. 
"Egad, ry do it myself." 

"Hold!" exclaimed the Lord Mayor. "He has 
a young woman with him. What does he want, 
Tomline? Did he give no name?" 

"Oh yes, my lord, he gave a name, and that 
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caused him to be admitted below. But I scarcely 
believed him." 

"What reason had you for doubting him, sirrah?" 
cried the Lord Mayor, sharply. "What name did 
he give?" 

^'If I must speak out, he gave the same name 
as your lordship's," answered Tomline, reluctantly. 
^^He calls himself Herbert Lorimer, and declares he 
is your lordship^s nephew." 

"My nephewi" exclaimed the Lord Mayor. "I 
never heard I had one." 

"Oh! an impostorl" cried Tradescant. "Hl 
soon get rid of him." 

"Stop!" exclaimed Sir Gresham. "The young 
man^s assertion may be true. I had two brothers, 
Godfrey and Lawrence, whom I have not seen for 
more than forty years. This Herbert, as he calls 
himself, may be the son of one of them; and if so, 
possibly the young woman may be my niece." 

"Your lordship has guessed aright," observed 
Tomline, "supposing any reliance is to be placed 
upon the young man^s Statements." 

"This relationship is a mere trumped-up story," 
cried Tradescant. "His lordship won^t see them. 
Send them about their business at once, Tomline." 

"Not so fast," Said Sir Gresham. "I must be 
satisfied that it is a trick before I send them away. 
Let them come in, Tomline." 

"Excuse me, father, but you are very wrong," 
Said Tradescant. 
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"Very wrong indeed!" added the Lady MayoresS) 
Coming up. 

"I don't think so," replied the Lord Mayor; 
^^and I am surely the best judge in a matter in 
which I am personally concemed." 

Naturally, the incident had attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole Company, and when Tradescant 
hazarded a glance at his fashionable friends to as- 
certain what they thought of it, he was annoyed to 
to perceive them laughing and whispexing together. 
As to the Lady Mayoress, no words can describe 
her annoyance. She agitated her fan violently. 
Her eider daughters were calmer, but even they 
seemed disturbed. 

**No one, however, was kept long in suspense. 
The door was almost instantly thrown open by Tom- 
line, and a tall young man of some twenty or twenty- 
one, leading a young woman, a year or so his junior, 
by the band, was admitted. 

The marked resemblance between them pro- 
claimed them to be brother and sister. The habi- 
liments of »both, of piain ai^ homely stuffs, sober in 
hue, and evidently of pirbvincial make, contrasted 
very strongly with the attire of the gay and fashion- 
able Company into whose presence they were thus 
thrown. But though he might fairly have been ex- 
pected to be so under the circumstances, the young 
man did not appear in the slightest degree abashed. 

111 displayed as it was by his badly-made apparel, 
hi8 %ure was a model of combined strength and 
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symmetry. His features were handsome; his cheeks 
glowing with health; his eyes briglit; and in place 
of a peruke he wore his own flowing dark-brown 
locks. 

Bat if he was unawed, his sister was not so. 
She shrank tremblingly from the curious gaze to 
which she was exposed, cast down her eyes, and 
evidently needed all the support of her brother's 
strong arm to sustain her. As he could not leave 
her, and she seemed unwilling, indeed almost unable 
to Step forward, the young man remained stationary 
near the door. 

There was a moment's pause, during which the 
Lord Mayor looked very hard at them. Apparently 
satisfied with his scrutiny, and not unfavourably 
impressed by the looks of his newly-discovered rela- 
tives, he advanced towards them, and addressing the 
young man in a very kindly tone, said, "So, sir, 
you call yourself my nephew, eh?" 

"Yes, my lord. I am Herbert Lorimer, son of 
your brother Godfrey, and this is my sister Prue." 

"Herbert, eh! Prue, ah! Well, well, I don't 
doubt what you teil me. I can't doubt it, for you're 
both as like your father as can well be. Here's my 
band, Herbert — here's my band. Glad to see you 
both -^ very glad. Look up, child! Look up, that 
I may see your eyes. Ay, there it is — that's 6od- 
frey's expression. I haven't forgotten it, though 
well-nie^h half a Century has elapsed since I beheld 
him last. And how is he? — how is my brother?" 
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'^Alas! mj lord, he died some years ago at 
York,^^ replied Herbert ^^Prue and I are alone in 
the World." 

"No, not alone, since you have found your uncle 
out Bat why didn^t you come to me sooner? And 
why, above all, choose a time like the present for 
making yonrselves known?" 

"We only arrived in town yesterday from York, 
uncle," Said Prue. "I told Herbert our visit to-day 
would be very inopportune and improper, but he 
wouldn^t be dissuaded. He said you would be glad 
to see US." 

"And he was right," retumed Sir Gresham; 
"but I should have been better pleased if you had 
come before. How was it you never wrote to me, 
or conveyed to me any tidings of your father's 
decease, or your own existence? How was I to 
know I had a nephew or niece if I never heard of 
them?" 

"All this requires explanation, which you shall 
have at the fitting moment, uncle," replied Herbert. 
"I have much to relate — much that will pain you 
to hear." 

"Well, IVe no time to listen to it now. Was 
ever Lord Mayor thus bothered when about to join 
bis procession?" 

"You hear that, Herbert," said Prue. "Are you 
not ashamed of yourself?" 

"No, not at all," he replied. "Since IVe seen 
zny uncle, and spoken to him, I^m quite content. 
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So now, my lord, we humbly take cur leave. Come 
along, Prue." 

"Stay! stay!" cried Sir Gresham; "I must 
present you both to your aunt, the Lady Mayoress, 
and your cousins. You mustn't go away — you 
must spend the day here." 

"But we shan't know what to do with them," 
whispered the Lady Mayoress. "Better let them go." 

'^Impossible! I couldn't do such a thing," re- 
joined Sir Gresham. "These are my poor brother 
Godfrey's children. I'm sure your ladyship will 
give them a hearty welcome." 

"Your lordship's nephew and niece must of course 
be welcome," rejoined the Lady Mayoress, in a cold 
tone, and without extending a band to either of 
them. "I wish they had stayed at York," she added 
to herseif. "I wonder what brought them here." 

Seeing the effect produced upon her by this 
haughty reception, Sir Gresham took bis niece's 
trembling band, and led her towards bis two eider 
daughters, both of whom made her a very distant 
and formal courtesy, after which they tumed their 
backs upon her. Millicent, however, received her 
with great affection, and strove by her warmth of 
manner to efface the painful impression produced 
upon her by her sisters. 

Tradescant was equally rüde to Herbert, and 

scarcely deigned to notice him when bis father in- 

troduced him. Captain Chatteris was still more 

impertinent, and placed the breakfast-table between 

The Lord Mayor of London, L ^ 
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himself and the young man when the latter was 
brought towards him. Herbert's cheek was instantly 
in a flame, and he marched up to bis sister. 

"Come, let us go, Prue," be cried. "You said 
we sbould be unwelcome guests, but I didn't believe 
you. I was wrong to come bere, and you were riglit 
in advising me to keep away. I didn^t expect to be 
insulted in tbe bouse of my fatber's brotber." 

"Nor shall you be," rejoined the Lord Mayor, 
catching bis arm. "Stay — I command you." 

"Obl pray stop, Herbert," implored Prue. "You 
won't disobey your uncle." 

"Certainly not," replied the young man, halting. 

"Hear me," cried Sir Gresham, glancing angrily 
round, "I won't have my relatives rudely treated. 
I am not ashamed to own before all this Company 
that I have risen from nothing — that I have gained 
tbe proud position I now occupy solely by my own 
exertions " 

"Obl pray papa, don't say any morel" cried 
Lady Dawes and Mrs. Chatteris togetber. 

"Forty years ago," pursued tbe Lord Mayor, 
disregarding their entreaties, "my prospects were 
no better than my nephew^s in all probability are, 
and knowing how much I needed a helping-hand 
then, I shan't refuse him one now. On this day, 
above all others, I ought to be influenced by feelings 
of thankfulness and kindliness, since I have obtained 
all I aspired at, and far more than my deserts." 

"Oh! Sir Gresham, I shall expire if you go on 
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in this mannerl" the Lady Mayoress exclaimed. 
"Consider, we are not alone." 

"That's the very reason I speak out," continued 
Sir Gresham. "I wish everybody to know I am not 
ashamed of my origin. I have an honest pride in 
referring to it. 'Tis one of the greatest privileges 
of the high office I now hold, that its qualifications 
are not exalted birth, or interest, bat the good 
opinion and esteem of one's fellow-citizens. These 
I have won, or I should not wear these robes to- 
day. But I should be unworthy of my office if I 
could forget my former position — if I could look 
coldly on my brother's children. I bid them heartily 
welcome. All who love me, and respect me, will 
foUow my example. Nephew and niece, I am very 
glad to see you — and so is her ladyship — aren't 
you?" 

"Delighted — since you will have it so, Sir 
Gresham," the Lady Mayoress replied, trying to 
control her vexation. 

"And so are my daughters, Lady Dawes and 
Mrs. Chatteris — are you not, my dears?" pursued 
Sir Gresham. 

But the ladies in question made no reply, but 
tumed up their noses disdainfully. 

"Tradescant," continued Sir Gresham, "I insist 
upon your shaking hands with your cousin Herbert." 

"I am bound to obey you, father," replied the 
young man, reluctantly complying with the in- 
jnnction. 

4* 
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Seeing what was going on, and thinking he 
might be called upon next, Captain Chatteris 
sedulously applied himself to the viands on the 
table, and declined to look up. Millicent, however, 
did not require to have Orders given her, for she 
Said, 

"I am very glad to see my cousins, and I am 
sure Prue and I shall become great friends." 

"I am quite sure of it," replied her cousin, with 
a grateful smile. 

"One Word before I go, Herbert," demanded 
the Lord Mayor. "What are your habits? What 
have you done? What are you :fit for?" 

"I can scarcely answer your questions, nncle," 
retumed the young man, modestly. "But my habits 
are regulär, and I am accustomed to business." 

"Business — ha! Glad to hear it. What bu- 
siness?" ^ 

"My brother has just served bis apprenticeship 
to Mr. Hornby, the mercer near the Micklegate, in 
York, uncle," interposed Prue; "and he has come to 
town, hoping you might befriend him. He has a 
letter of recommendation to you from Mr. Hornby. 
Give it to your uncle, Herbert." 

"Not now," replied the Lord Mayor — "not 
now. If I find all as you represent it, Herbert, and 
you are not too proud, as some youngsters now-a- 
days are" — glancing at Tradescant — "to stand 
behind a counter and attend to a customer, Fll place 
jrou in my shop." 
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^^Good gracious, Sir Gresham, don't talk abont 
the shop now!" cried the Lady Mayoress, with a 
lock of dismay^ 

"ril place you in my shop and give you the 
management of it, and if you satisfy me, on next 
Lord Mayor's Day Tfl take you into partnership; 
and then it'll be your own fault if you aren^t Lord 
Mayor yourself hereafter." 

"Well done, mylordl" cried Alderman Beckford. 
"You have acted nobly. Tbe City may well be 
proud of you." 

"That it may indeed!" exclaimed Sir Felix Bland, 
wbile the room resounded with similar expressions of 
approval. 

"I shall endeavour by my conduct to merit your 
goodness, uncle," said Herbert, with a look of pro- 
found gratitude. 

Prue could not speak, but her moistened eyes 
showed how much moved she was by Sir Gresham's 
generosity. 

At this moment, as if the crowd in Cheapside 
had known what was occurring, and desired to ex- 
press their sympathy, loud shouts were heard, with 
which the Lord Mayor's name was mingled. 

Immediately afterwards the door was thrown 
open by two servants in State liveries, and the 
sword-bearer, the common crier with the mace, the 
water-bailiff, and other gentlemen of the Lord Mayor's 
household, were seen standing outside. All these per- 
sonages were in their ^11 habiliments of of^c^. T^<^ 
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gentlemen in court suits, who were provided with 
white wands, and acted as ashers, then stepped in, 
and, making an obeisance to the Lord Major, inti- 
mated to him that his carriage was waiting. 

On tliis, Sir Gresham bowed courteously around, 
and, being joined by his chaplain, quitted the room, 
followed by the two aldermen and the sheriffs. 

As he descended the stairs, preceded by the 
sword-bearer and the mace-bearer, and passed through 
the lines of servants, trumpets were sounded to an- 
nounce his Coming forth. 

The military band stationed in Cheapside began 
to play, and amid the cheers of all who could obtain 
a sight of him, accompanied by the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, the Lord Mayor entered his magni- 
ficent State -coach, to which six splendid iron-grey 
horses, richly caparisoned, and decorated with rib* 
bons, were hamessed. 
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IV. 

Gnildhall — Fast and Present. 

Whilb onr Lord Major is on the way to Guild- 
hall, in his grand state-coach drawn by six horses, 
we will proceed thither before him, and enter the 
great hall. 

From its magnitude and the character of its 
architectore, this time-honoured hall, now four cen- 
tnries and a half old, and fraught with a multitude 
of historical recollections, cannot fail to command 
admiration ander whatever circumstances it may be 
viewed. 

It is one hundred and fifty-two feet long, fiiPty 
broad, and fifty-five high, and its size may be 
estimated from the fact that it will hold, and indeed 
did hold on the occasion of the grand entertainment 
about to be described, upwards of seven thousand 
persons. 

The hall was the first part of the edifice erected. 
Begun in 1411, in the reign of Henry IV., by 
Thomas Knolles, then Mayor, its walls were so so- 
lidly constructed that they withstood the ravages of 
the Great Fire of London. 

It is delightful to reflect that the renowned Sir 
Bichard Whittington, the first favourite of our boy- 
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hood, can be assoeiated with this vast Chamber, as 
he no doubt superintended its construction, witnessed 
its completion, traversed it ahnest daily, and con- 
stantly sat withm it, during his third and last mayor- 
alty, in 1419. That he loved it is certain, since his 
executors, only three years later — alas! that he 
should have gone so soon! — in fulfilment of his 
bequest, contributed a sum of money towards paving 
the floor with "hard stone of Purbeck," glazing its 
Windows, as well as those of the Mayor's courts, 
and embellishing them with his arms. 

What scenes has not this storied hall witnessed 
since Whittington's day! But though many a worthy 
Mayor has occupied it since, none worthier than he 
has ever set foot within it. 

In process of time, many courts and Chambers, 
required by the various municipal officers, were 
added to the hall, but we shall not tarry to describe 
them, but come at once to the year 1501, when a 
grand desideratum was supplied by Sir John Shaw, 
goldsmith, then Lord Mayor, whose memory deserves 
to be held in profound respect by all convivial 
Citizens. 

Sir John Shaw — we have pleasure in repeating 
his name — built a goodly kitchen, with large fire- 
places, capable of fumishing prodigious . banquets, 
and from that date the famous Corporation feasts 
commenced. With three hundred and sixty grand 
banquets before us, are we wrong in maintaining 
that Sir John Shaw's name ought to be venerated? 
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We regret, however, to add, that this fine old 
kitchen, which, when Lord Mayors' diimers were 
dressed "at home," was found equal to an unlimited 
demand upon its resources, has since been converted 
to other and less hospitable uses. 

In the ill-omened year 1666, when so many 
ancient structures perished, Guildhall was invaded 
by the tremendous conflagration which then devas- 
tated the City, and its beautiful Gothic open-work 
timber roof, with cärved pendants, resembling the 
roof of Westminster Hall, and other combustible 
parts of the building, entirely consumed. 

The solidity, however, of the masonry — the 
walls being six or seven feet in thickness — saved 
the bulk of the edifice, and within three years after- 
wards it was restored at a cost of 2500/. — restored, 
though not to its pristine beauty. The rieh stained 
glass of olden days could not be brought back to 
its mullioned Windows; the fine arched timber roof 
could not be replaced; and an architectural taste true 
as that which fumished its original design did not 
superintend its reconstruction. 

But if fault must be found with certain portions 
of the interior; if we cannot admire the present flat 
roof divided into panels, or the mean Windows dis- 
figuring the upper story, what must be said of the 
exterior of the structure, which, in 1790, was bereft 
of all its venerable character, and a frontage sub- 
stituted equally anomalous and tasteless, which has 
been very properly described "as an abortive attem^t 
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to blend the Pointed style with the Grecian, and 
both with the East Indian manner?^* On this fa^ade 
is inscribed the civic motte, ''^ Domine dinge noSy'^ 
which has been construed as a prayer from the Cor- 
poBation to be better guided in future in their choiee 
of an architect. 

But though there are drawbacks to the complete- 
ness of the interior of the great hall, these are lost 
in its general grandeur and beauty. The mighty 
pointed arched Windows at the east and west, oecu- 
pying almost the entire width of the Chamber, with 
their muUions, mouldings, and tracery, are exceed- 
ingly fine, though it is to be wished that the old, 
deep-dyed glass could be restored; it being infinitely 
•preferable to the garisk, panes flaring with royal 
arms, Orders of the Carter, <fr6^..with which the Upper 
compartments are at present fiUeS^, At the sides are 
large and lofty pointed Windows, sö'yeral of which 
have been unfortunately blocked up ]&^ cenotaphs, 
but the clustered demi-pillars between thenl, and the 
arcades beneath, are of great beauty. Ai?,ove the 
capitals of the pillars are shields emblazon^ with 
the arms of the City companies. On the nortit"6ast- 
ward pillar are the arms of England, and on the 
south-eastward pillar the arms of the City of Lc indon. 

Beneath the great eastem window is the a ncient 

dais, on which a platform is set, raised somie feet 

above the pavement, and partitioned from the fbody 

of the hall by a wainscoted traverse. Here the ( 

ofHustings are held, occasionally the Court of^ 
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cheqner, and here the City elections are condncted. 
At the rear of the dais, and beneath the great 
Window, may be seen a ränge of exquisitely wrought 
niche canopies. Similar canopies, but of modern 
execution, will be found at the other end of the 
haU. 

Several of the Windows on the north side, as 
already remarked, are now closed by large marble 
cenotaphs reared by the City in commemoration of 
distinguished persons. Amongst these memorials is 
one devoted to a personage mentioned in our story, 
Alderman Beckford, who was twice Lord Mayor of 
London, and whose famous speech to George lU., 
in answer to bis Majesty's unfavourable reception of 
a Remonstrance from the Corporation in 1770, is 
recorded upon the pedestal. 

Pennant describes this monument as "a marble 
group of good workmanship, with London and Com- 
merce whimpering like two marred children, executed 
soon after the year 1770 by Mr. Bacon. The princi- 
pal figure (Beckford) was also a giant in bis day, 
the raw-head and bloody bonos to the good folks in 
St. James's; which, while Kemonstrances were in 
fashion, annually hatmted the court in terrific forms." 
Here is also the monument by Bacon, and a noble 
work it is, of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who 
will likewise figure in these pages. Opposite the 
sculptured memorial of the greatest of our statesmen 
and orators is the cenotaph of bis illustrious son, the 
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inheritor of bis high qualities. Here also are monn- 
ments of the heroes of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

But we must now examme two well-known 
occapants of the hall. In opposite angles, at the 
west end, and apon octagonal columns, stand the 
two guardian giants, yclept Gog and Magog. 

OldStrype pretends that these mysterious figures 
represent an ancient Briton and a Saxon, and some 
believe them to be of no greater antiquity than 
Chai*les theSecond's day; but we reject these notions 
altogether. Their origin is buried in obscurity. We 
suspect they were fashioned hy Merlin, or some 
equally potent enchanter. If they were tried by the 
Great Fire, they came out of it unscathed. Gog is 
armed with a halberd, and Magog with a poleaxe, 
from which hangs a ball set round with Spikes. Their 
mighty limbs, grotesque attire, bushy black beards, 
penthouse-like brows overshadowing great protruding 
eyes, which seem ever disposed to wink at you, and 
wondroiis lineaments in which ferocity is so happily 
blended with joviality and merriment, must be fa- 
miliär to all. 

Familiär also is the veracious legend connected 
with them. We all devoutly believe, that at dead 
of night, when the clock strikes one, these marvellous 
Images become suddenly instinct with life, and, 
leaping down upon the pavement, look out for 
supper, regaling themselves upon whatever eatables 
and drinkables they may be lucky enough to meet 
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with, searching for a terrified apprentice in the 
Little Ease, and sometimes, when hard pressed, 
devouring a beadle, great-coat, three-cornered hat, 
staff and all. 

Space is wanting at this moment, but in the 
course of our story we hope to find occasion to 
recount another legend of the two gigantic hall- 
keepers, equally as veracious as the foregoing, and 
not so generally known. 

At the period of our tale, however, the giants did 
not occupy their present position, but were far better 
placed on the north side of the hall, exactly where 
Alderman Beckford's cenotaph is now fixed. Here 
was the old entrance to the Lord Mayor's Court. 
Over the steps conducting to it was a large balcony, 
supported by four iron pillars, shaped like palm- 
trees, the branches and foliage of which formed a 
sort of arbour. 

In front of this picturesque-looking balcony was 
a curious old clock with three dials, set in an oaken 
frame; at the comers were carved the four cardinal 
Virtues; and on the top the figure of Time, with a 
cock on either side. On brackets at thÄ right and 
left of the Steps were placed Gog and Magog; thus 
establishing, as will at once be perceived, a mysterious 
connexion between them and the clock. 

But the old entrance is now walled up; the 
picturesque balcony with the palm-trees is swept 
away; and the quaint old clock is gone. How the 
jovial giants must long for it back again! 
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At the sides orthe Steps, and in somewliat too 
close proximity to the gigantic guardians, were two 
cells, denominated, from their narrow limits and the 
lowness of the ceiling, "Little Ease," in which un- 
ruly apprentices were occasionally confined by order 
of the City Chamberlain, where, if the offenders were 
detained during the night, the giants were sure to 
find them out, b^attering at the cell doors with halberd 
and poleaxe, and bellowing fearfully while trying to 
get at them. We may be sure that the scared 
apprentices did not require a second night in the 
Little Ease. 

Undemeath the great hall is a crypt of extra- 
ordinary architectural beauty, and in excellent pre- 
servation, corresponding in size with the super- 
structure. 

Ordinarily, at the period of our tale — though 
just now all the pictures had been removed in antici- 
pation of the grand banquet — the walls of the 
great hall were adomed with many portraits of royal 
and judicial personages. Amongst the former were 
William and Mary, Anne, and the two Georges. 
The reigning sovereign, George HI., and his consort, 
were added after their visit to the City, about to be 
described. The judges, looking all alike in their 
red robes and monstrous wigs, were sixteen in 
number, and comprised the leamed Sir Matthew 
Haie, Sir Heneage Finch, Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
Sir Robert Atkins, and others of their contemporaries, 
painted in the time of Charles II. At a later date 
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Chief Justice Pratt, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Camden, was added to the list. 

Amongst the decorations of the hall were the 
colours and Standards taken at Eamilies, with other 
trophies of subsequent victories. 

In Guildhall, as is well known, all the municipal 
husiness is transacted, and here the nine civic courts 
are held. But these it does not come within our 
province to describe. Many historical recollections 
are connected with the spot. Shakspeare, following 
the old chronicler Hall, alludes to one event in 
"Richard III." Buckingham, we may remember, is 
ordered to follow the Lord Mayor. Thus cries the 
wily Gloster: 

Go after, after, coasiu Buckingham, 

The Mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all post. 

Whereunto the Duke replies: 

I go ; and towards three or four o^clock , 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 

His persuasions, however, though seconded by 
the Lord Mayor and the Recorder, only prevailed 
upon Bome few of the "tongueless blocks" to shout 

God saye Richard , England^s royal king I 

Here the martyred Anne Askew was tried for 
heresy, and sentenced to the stake. Here the 
chivalrous and accomplished Surrey — the latest 
victim of the tyrant Henry — was arraigned, and 
found guilty of high treason. Here Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton was tried, in the reign of Mary, for 
conspiring with others against the queen's life*^ and 
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here, in the reign of James L, Gamet, one of the 
Chief contrivers of the Gunpowder Plot, was con- 
demned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

But preferring the more cheerful side of the 
picture, we would rather regard the hall as the scene 
of grand civic entertainments than as a conrt of 
justice. It affbrds us pleasure, therefore, to mention 
that, in 1612, when the Elector-Palatine, Frederic, 
came to England to. espouse the Princess Elizabeth, 
only daughter of James I., he and the king were 
sumptuously entertained by the Lord Mayor; and 
the Prince-Palatine was presented by his lordship, 
in the name of the Citizens, with an immense silver 
basin and ewer, and two large silver flagons, richly 
gilt. On the wedding-day the Corporation presented 
the electoral bride with a süperb necklace of Oriental 
pearls, valued at two thousand pounds. Again, on 
the return of the unfortunate king, Charles L, from 
Scotland, in 1641, a magnificent banquet was ofFered 
him by the municipal body at Guildhall, and so 
delighted was the monarch by their professions of 
duty, affection, and loyalty, that he created the Lord 
Mayor a baronet, and dubbed all the aldermen knights. 

But it is in the knowledge that it belongs to the 
wealthiest and most powerful body corporate in the 
World that the contemplation of Guildhall becomes 
chiefly impressive. When we consider how well, and 
for what a lengthened term of years, the vast and 
complicated business of the city of London has been 
here conducted, we cannot but wonder that genera- 
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tions of men have been found of such energy and 
worth as those who have carried on the mighty 
machinery, and have raised the city, for which they 
have toiled and striven, to the proud position it now 
occupies. Abuses may have crept in — abuses 
which may be easily remedied — but the Operations 
of the great municipal institution have been little 
affected. 

From the days of Whittington, in whose lifetime 
this noble hall was founded, to our own day, what 
myriads of active merchants and traders, what 
Mayors, Aldermen, Common-councilmen, and other 
officials have assembled to administer the affairs of 
their fellow-citizens and uphold their Privileges and 
immunities. Dynasties have changed during this 
long term, govemments have fallen, but the municipal 
govemment of the city of London remains the same. 
What inexhaustible resources have the City rulers 
ever found — how equal have they been to every 
emergency — how much munificence have they dis- 
played — how faithful have they been to their trust 

— how irreproachable in conduct! With what un- 
stinting hands have they dispensed the City charities 

— how strictly administered its justice! By an 
honourable course like this, pursued for centuries, 
has the Corporation of London advanced our city to 
its present greatness. Long may it continue in such 
good hands I Long may it be govemed so wisely 
and so well! 

The remembrance of the multitudes of good men, 

The Lord Mayor of London. L 5 



l^aese tm^er». frada^ HbenL genoons. eaE ^^tat d, 

«prigM sn^i^izat^Sr who hsr^ peopied xhia- ^lest 
hsiXly sokd bacre pdflsed sway^ ^^ ^« breast witk 
€«Mtk>Dd at oiice grare and giadäome. We tiiink 
lipon ihoae w]m> are gone; bot rejoke tbat manj 
good in«D ai« sdn left as. 

And nonr, haring c<>mpleted our hasty sarrey 
iA tbe jntericTy let us eTamine tlie exterior of the 
edifie«. 

It bfl« been steted that in 1790 the present 
taiteleM fa^^ade of the hall was erected, the design 
of which is deicribed bj Malcolm as ^neither 
Oredan, 8axoii, Norman, simple nor florid Gothic, 
thongb it approaches nearer to the latter style than 
anjr of the former." 

Bttt It is not with the existing aspect of the 
itrttctttre, but with that presented by it at the period 
of ottr »tory, with which we have to do. At that time 
the Montage was really Gothic in design, and had 
a grey and venerablo air, though the entire length 
of the pile could not be discemed, owing to the 
enoroachments of the buildings on either aide of th& 
oourt. 

Tho stfttoly porch then projected some yards 
b©youd the main edifice, adding thereby greatly to 
It« offi>ct. The entrance was formed by a noble 
polntf^d nroh supported by columns, the spändrels 
bclng mtrlchod with arms and tracery. On either 
»ld<d wi^ro «hields, and above them niches occupied 
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by staiues. Over the porch was an upper story, 
with a balcony, beneath which were depicted the 
arms of the City companies, while at the back were 
niches wherein were placed figures of Moses and 
Aaron. The whole ^ras surmounted by a comice, 
on which, in has relief, the arms of England were 
boldly displayed. Embattled turrets, with vanes, 
stood at each angle of the roof, and these turrets 
are still left. 

If Guildhall could be perfectly restored, and 
the buildings intruding upon it removed, it would 
be one of the neblest specimens of architecture in 
the City. But this is not to be hoped for. 

On the west side of the yard there was a long 
colonnade, or piazza, and above this pleasant covered 
walk, removed during the reparations of 1789, were 
the Offices of the Common Serjeant, the Kemem- 
brancer, and the City Solicitor. 

The south-west comer was occupied by the old 
parish church of Saint Lawrence in the Jewry, 
which remains pretty much in the same condition 
as heretofore. ^ On the other side of the yard was 
Guildhall Chapel, a venerable pile, founded at the 
latter end of the thirteenth Century, and damaged, 
though not bumt down, by the dread calamity of 
1666. The west front, which faced the court, was 
adomed with a large pointed arched window, and 
with niches containing statues of Edward VI., Eliza- 
beth, and Charles I., treading on a globe. This fine 

5* 
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old edifice was palled down in 1822 to make room 
for the new Law Courts. 

Contiguous to the chapel on the south was 
Blackwell Hall, originally called Basing^s Haugh, 
A very ancient structure, destroyed by the Great 
Fire, and rebuilt in 1672. It had a spacious en- 
trance into Goildhall-yard, and the doorway was 
adomed with colonins, with an entablatnre and 
pediment displaying the arms of England, and a. 
little lower the City arms. 

From this hasty survey, it will be seen that the 
»tately Gothic porch, then advancing far beyond 
the body o£ the old hall, which still retained much 
of its original character, the piazza on the west side 
of the coort, the ancient chapel with its magnificent 
window and statues, together with Blackwell Hall 
on the opposite side, combined to produce an 
efltective ensemble, totally wanting to the existing 
coort and edifice. 

Such was Guildhall during the mayoralty of Sir 
Gresham Lorimer. 
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How three Court beauties came to Gnildhall , and how they fiured ou 
their arrival. 

The gorgeous state-coach, in which our Lord 
Mayor rode, still exists, and constitutes a principal 
feature in the annnal civic show. 

Since good Sir Gresham's day, a hundred Lord 
Mayors have ridden in it, and we hope it may serve 
to convey a hundred more to Westminster and 
back. Though richly gilt and bumished, it is not 
gaudy, but has a grand, imposing, courtly ap- 
pearance, and seems fitted for the City sovereign, 
or for any other sovereign. Indeed, it formed the 
model for the royal state-coach — still likewise in 
use — constructed for George lH. in 1762. Built 
about four or five years previous to the dato of our 
Story, in the somewhat cumbrous but handsome style 
of the day, hung very low, having large Windows 
calculated to afford a füll view of those inside it, 
panels covered with exquisitely painted emblematical 
designs and elaborately carved woodwork, repre- 
senting Cupids sustaining the City arms, this state- 
coach, by its antiquated air and splendour, carries 
back the mind to another age. 

The paintings on the panels, replete with grace 
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and elegance, are by Cipriani; that on the right 
door exhibits Farne presenting the Major to the 
geniusjof the City; while on the other door is de- 
picted Britannia pomting with her spear to the 
shield of Henry Fitz- Alwin, the first Mayor of Lon- 
don, who enjoyed bis o£&ce for the long term of 
twenty-four years — namely, firom the first of 
Hichard I. to the fifteenth of John. 

üntil of late years, the roof of this magnificent 
carriage was snrmonnted by a carv^ed group of boys 
Bupporting baskets of firoit, bnt an accident deprived 
, it of this Ornament The original cost of the coach 
was npwards of a thoosand ponnds, which will not 
appear snrprising, when its size and the splendoor 
of its decorations and fittings are taken into account. 
The expense of keeping it in repair is by no means 
trifling, but this is now bome by the Corporation, 
whose property the coach has become. 

According to custom, the Lord Mayor's com- 
panions were his chaplain, Dr. Dlpple; the sword- 
bearer, Mr. Heron Powney, who carried his weapon 
according to the rule of armonry, ^^npright, the hilts 
being holden nnder his bnlk, and the blade directly 
up the midst of his breast, and so forth between his 
brows;" the common-crier, Mr. Koberts, with the 
mace; and the water-bailiff, Mr. Dawson. The latter 
gentlemen were in their ofßcial rohes. 

The six proudly-caparisoned horses were put in 
motion by a couple of clean-limbed, active-looking 
postilions, wearing jackets stiffened with lace, tight 
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buckskins, and great jack-boots, black velvet caps 
with far-projecting nebs, and adomed with the Lord 
Mayor's crest wrougbt in silver, and carrying riding- 
wbips with heavy silver handles. The reins were 
held by a coachman worthy of the occasion. No 
one in the Lord Mayor's household had a higher 
sense of the importance of bis post, or greater de- 
termination to uphold its dignity, than bis lordship's 
head-coachman, Mr. Caleb Keck. On this day all 
other coachmen were beneath him. He would have 
taken precedence of the royal coachman — just as 
the Lord Mayor would have done of royalty itself, 
east of Temple-bar. 

A very large man was Mr. Keck, as darkly red 
as a mulberry about the cheeks and gills, and the 
purple dye of bis broad, bluff countenance was 
deepened by contrast with bis flaxen wig. Nothing 
could be more imposing than bis appearance as he 
sat on the hammercloth, which was not much too 
wide for him, in bis laced three-comered hat and 
State livery, with a large bouquet on bis breast, 
buckles omamented with paste brilliants on bis shoes, 
and bis great balustrade calves encased in pearl- 
coloured silk stockings. Neither the six tall footmen 
clustering behind the carriage, each as fine as fine 
clothes could make him, and each consequential 
enough for a lord, nor the splendidly arrayed 
postilions, were to be compared to him. 

Guided by Mr. Keck and the postilions, the 
Lord Mayor^s coach passed across Cheapside amid 
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the acclamations of the multitude, and made its way, 
though slowly and with difficnlty, through the 
throng of equipages already described as encumber- 
ing New King-street, in the direction of Guildhall, 
the Gothic faQade of which agreeably terminated the 
vista. 

Close behind came the saperb State chariots of 
the sheriffs, each drawn hj four horses, and the 
carriages of Alderman Beckford and Sir Felix 
Bland. 

While Sir Gresham was acknowledging the 
cheers and congratnlations that greeted him from 
lookers-on from window and house-top, as he passed 
along, Mr. Keck frown^d in an awfol manner at 
any familiär Observation that might chance to be 
addressed to him by a brother coachman, and, if it 
had been consistent with his dignity to open his lips 
at all, would have swom lustily in retum. 

Cateaton-street was crossed without hindrance, 
while loud clappings of hands and vociferations pro- 
ceeded from a stand erected by the Merchant Tailors 
near the old church of Saint Lawrence in the Jewry, 
and decorated with the company's banners. 

In the midst of these huzzas, the Lord Mayor 
was bome into Guildhall-yard, which, being thronged 
by various personages connected with the procession, 
presented a very animated and picturesque ap- 
pearance, and his carriage drew up before the gaily 
omamented entrance of a temporary covered way, 
erected for the convenience of the illustrious visitors 
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isxpected that evening, and leading from the middle 
of the yard to the great hall-porch. 

No camages, except those of the late Lord Mayor 
and the sheriffs, were allowed to stand in Guildhall- 
yard, but a line of equipages belonging to the alder- 
men, the chief City officers, the wardens and prime- 
wardens of the difTerent City companies, extended 
thence, through Blackwell Hall, far into Bishopsgate- 
street. The court, however, was thronged by persons 
on foot, with whom a few others on horseback were 
intermingled. 

Amongst the latter the most conspicuous were 
the two City marshals; the upper marshal being 
mounted on a proudly caparisoned steed, arrayed in 
a grand military uniform, with long jack-boots, glit- 
tering breastplate, flowing KamiHes peruke, and 
feathered hat. In his band he bore a long bäton, 
the badge of his office. The under marshal was 
scarcely less splendidly attired. With them were a 
host of standard-bearers, trumpeters, and yeomen of 
the guard. Some of the standard-bearers were 
mounted. 

In front of the chapel stood the bargemaster of 
the Merchant Tailors' Company — to which ancient 
and important fratemity, it will be remembered, our 
Lord Mayor belonged — in his State dress, the 
watermen in their scarlet and puce liveries, and the 
beadle in his scarlet gown. 

On the other side of the yard, within the piazzas 
previously described, were ranged sixty poor men. 
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habited in the scarlet and piice gowns and hoods of 
the Merchant Tailors^ Company, bearing sHields 
charged with the arms of the Company, namely, a 
a tent royal between two parliament robes, and on 
a Chief azure a lion of England, with a holy lamb 
as a crest, and two cameis as supportera. These 
sixty poor men, corresponding in number with the 
Lord Mayor's age, were intended to lead the pro- 
cession. 

One circumstance must be mentioned, as it not 
only added materially to the crowded State of the 
court, but was productive of considerable incon- 
veni^nce to the various officials coUected within it 
The management of the grand entertainment had 
been confided to a committee of seven aldermen, of 
which Mr. Beckford and Sir Felix Bland were mem- 
bers. By favour of this committee private admittance 
was given to the galleries erected within the great 
hall to a number of ladies of qaality, and to the 
wives and daughters of such wealthy and important 
Citizens as had interest enough to procure tickets. 

As early as nine o'clock, in order to secure the 
best places, these privileged ladies began to arrive, 
some in court dresses with plumes and diamonds, 
and all in rieh evening attire of silk and satin. 
Wonderftd were the coiffures to be seenl : — some 
of them almost rivalling the towering magnificence 
of the Lady Mayoress's "head" — some being ar- 
ranged ä la Cybele, others ä la Gor gönnen or ä la 
Venus, From the early hour we have mentioned 
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Tmtil the arrival of the Lord Mayor, a constant suc- 
cession of carriages, hackney-coaches, and sedan- 
ohairs had been setting down before the entrance to 
the covered passage, discharging their freights of 
silks and satins, hoops, lace, feathers, and other 
finery, and then making their way back as well as 
they could. 

In his over-desire to oblige his fiiends, Sir Felix 
Bland had given away a great many more tickets 
than he ought to have done, and the conseqnence 
was, that the galleries were crowded before any of 
the ladies belonging to the common-councilmen had 
been admitted. 

The entrance to the covered way before which 
the Lord Mayor had stopped was decorated with 
flags and banners, surmounted by the royal arms, 
with the City arms beneath. Inside was a bar. 
The passage was of considerable extent, lined with 
crimson cloth, carpeted, festooned with garlands of 
artificial flowers, and hang with a profusion of co- 
loured lamps. Preparations, indeed, had been made 
for generally illuminating the place at night. 

Ontside, the entrance to the covered way could 
be brilliantly lighted up, while the whole front of 
the adjacent hall, together with the buildings on 
either side of the court, were covered with variegated 
lamps arranged in gracefril devices, calcnlated to 
prodnce a very brilliant effect. 

The interior of the noble Gothic porch, to which 
the passage condncted, had qoite lost its original 
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character, its architectnral beauties being hidden by 
crimson cloth with which the walls were draped. It 
had now all the appearance of a modern ante-room, 
or rather a conservatory, being fiUed with flowering 
shrubs and exotics. Nothing could be seen of the 
arch Crossing its centre, supported by columns, of its 
paneled tracery with quatrefoil tums, of the variously 
sculptured and gilt bosses at the intersections of its 
groined roof , or of the shield displaying the arms of 
Edward the Confessor. But though these beauties 
were shrouded for the moment, mach comfort wa.s 
gained, and it must be owned that the vestibule had 
a very charming appearance. The shrubs and exotics, 
which formed a beautiful arbour, were carried on to 
the great hall beyond, and were adomed with varie- 
gated lamps, the effect of which, when lighted up, 
was really magical. 

The stoppage of the state-coach before the door 
of the covered passage summoned forth three of the 
aldermen, members of the committee, in their gowns, 
to receive his lordship as he alighted. They were 
accompanied by half a dozen common-councihnen in 
mazarine blue gowns — whence they obtained the 
nickname of ^^Mazarines," then commonly applied to 
them. 

Attended by the aldermen, with his train bome 
by a page, and preceded by the sword-bearer and 
mace-bearer, the Lord Mayor traversed the passage 
until he reached the porch, where several City offi- 
cials, in their robes, gowns, and bob-majors, were 
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waiting to receiye him. Amongst these were Sir 
Thomas Hamson, the Chamberlain ; Sir Richard 
Moreton, the Recorder; Mr. Roberts, junior, the City 
Remembrancer; and Mr. James Chamness, the Chief 
Huntsman of the City, ordinarily styled the Common 
Hunt, the City Solicitor, the Comptroller, the two 
Secondaries, and the Town Clerk. 

Behind, at a respectful distance, stoöd Mr. Towse, 
the Chief Carver, an enormously stout mao, who 
looked as if he could stow half a baron of beef 
beneath his capacious waistcoat, and who might have 
personated one of the giants of the neighbouring hall 
without stuffing. Mr. Towse was attended by three 
sergeant-carvers, almost as broad across the Shoulders 
and as round about the waist as himself. The ser- 
geant-carvers were habited in the costume of Henry 
the Eighth's time. 

A little farther to the rear of these robustious 
personages, and drawn up in lines, stood three ser- 
geants of the Chamber and two yeomen of the Cham- 
ber, with the sword-bearer's man, the common-crier's 
man, the beadles, and other attendants. 

While Sir Gresham was conferring with the Re- 
corder and Chamberlain, the party was increased by 
the arrival of the sheriffs, Aiderman Beckford, Sir 
Felix Bland, and the late Lord Mayor. Sir Matthew 
Blakiston was somewhat past the middle term of 
life, though there were few marks of age about him. 
He was stout of person as beseemed a civic dignrtary, 
and possessed a pleasant countenance and urbane 
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manners. Add to these recommendations great libera- 
lity and hospitality, and it will not be wondered at 
that Sir Matthew^s mayoralty had been populär. 

Some litüe discussion being reqnisite witb the 
members of tbe committee as to tbe arrangements of 
the day, the Lord Mayor, in order to be more at his 
ease, took off his gown, leaving it with his attendants, 
but he was still in the Vestibüle, engaged in conver- 
sation with Mr. Beckford, when three ladies, evidently 
of high rank, resplendent with diamonds, and dis- 
tinguished alike for grace, beauty, and magnificence 
of attire^ were seen advancing along the passive, 
preceded by two ushers, carrying white wands! 

"Whom have we here?" exclaimed Alderman 
Beckford. "Unless my eyes deceive me, these are 
three of our chief court beauties — the Duchess of 
Kichmond, Lady Kildare, and Lady Pembroke. They 
have come early." 

"I begged them to do so," cried Sir Felix Bland, 
transported with delight at the appearance of the 
ladies. "I said it would be impossible to keep places 
after twelve o'clock, when the great rush would eom- 
mence; but up to that hour I would promise them 
front seats." 

"You promised more than you can perform, Sir 
Felix," exclaimed a common-councilman, Coming for- 
ward. "All the front places are gone." 

"What! gone already, Mr. Judkins?" said the 
Lord Mayor. "How comes that to pass?" 

"II is all Sir Felix's fault, my lord," rejoined 
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the angry Mazarine. "He has given away a couple 
of himdred tickets more than he ought to have done. 
None of our own ladies can be accommodated. 
There'll be pretty work with them by-and-by." 

"Odds bobs! I hope not," rejoined Sir Gresham. 
"All disturbance must be avoided, if possible. Mean- 
time, Üie ducbess, and tbe noble ladies with her, 
must have places assigned them." 

"I don't very well see how that can be accom- 
plished, my lord," rejoined Judkins. 

"But I teil you it must be done, sir," rejoined 
the Lord Mayor, authoritatively. "About it at 
once." 

These remarks did not reach the ears of Sir 
Felix. Hurrying off, he was by this time bowing 
to the ground before the süperb Duchess of Eich- 
mond, after which he addressed similar profound 
obeisances to her grace's lovely companions. So 
enraptured were his looks, so obsequious was his 
manner, so high-flown were his compliments, that 
Lady Pembroke spread her fan before her face to 
hide her laughter. 

"How fortunate I chanced to be here at the 
moment of your arrival," he exclaimed, "that I may 
have the honour and happiness of escorting your 
grace and their ladyships — three graces, if I may 
venture to use the phrase — to your seats. How 
amiable of you to come so soon!" 

"You may say so with truth, Sir Felix, so far 
as I am concerned," replied the duchess. "It cost 
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me a terrible effort to rise at such an imearthly 
Jiour. However, I was resolved to sabmit to any 
personal inconvenience rather than lose my place.^' 

"We should have been here half an hour sooner 
had not the streets been so excessivelj crowded, Sir 
Felix," observed Lady Kildare. 

"Oh! your ladyship has amved in the very 
nick of time," rejoined the little alderman, bowing. 

"I am glad to hear it," observed Lady Pem- 
broke. ^'The people at the entrance informed ns we 
were late." 

"Is it possible they ventured to say so to 
persons of yonr ladyship's distinetion? They can't 
plead ignorance, for they most have feit — if not 
otherwise acquainted with the fact — that they had 
before them persons of the most exalted rank. Fm 
afiraid your ladyship will think us very ill-bred in 
the City." 

"I can't possibly think so, Sir Felix," Lady 
Pembroke rejoined, ^'with such a perfect specimen 
of politeness before me." 

"Your ladyship quite overwhelms me," he 
replied, laying his hand upon his heart, and Cast- 
ing down his eyes. "If I feit that I really de- 
served the compliment, I should be the vainest of 
mortals." 

"What a droU little creature it isl" whispered 
Lady Pembroke, with a laugh, to Lady Kildare. 
"These Citizens are vastly entertaining, though I 
know most about them from plays, but to-day we 
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shaU have an opportunity of studying them from the 
life. I duppose tlieir manners and costoms are vastlj 
different from our own?" 

"We shall see," retumed Lady Kildare. "Here 
eomes another of the aborigines. Ah! as I live, 
*ti8 Mr. Beckford. I vow I didn't know him in hig 
gown." 

As she spoke, the alderman in qnestion came 
up, and bowed to the three peeresses, with all of 
whom he appeared to be acqnainted. 

"I give your grace welcome to thia City," he 
Said to the duchess. "We are much flattered to 
have gaests so fair and of duch high degree within 
our halls." 

"Like your brother alderman, Sir Felix Bland, 
you indulge in compliments, it seems, Mr. Beck- 
ford," the duchess rejoined. "'Tis the first time I 
have been at Ouildhall, and I am curious to witness 
one of your grand civic entertainments." 

"I trust your grace will not be disappointed," 
Mr. Beckford replied. "Perhaps, as we have royalty 
and the court with us to-day, we may have a better 
Chance of pleasing you." 

"We have royalty and the court every day," 
rejoined the duchess, laughing. "Somewhat too 
much of both, perhaps. Whom I want to see is a 
real Lord Mayor and a Lady Mayoress. They 
teil me your Lord Mayor is a draper? Can it be 
true?" 
The Lord Mayor of London. /. 6 
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"Perfectly true, your grace. And, what is more, 
he is not ashamed of his caUing. We are all traders 
in the city, you know." 

"Hai hal ha!" laughed Sir Felix, "that's very 
well for you to assert, Mr. Beckford — you who are 
an opulent West India merchant, and come of a 
good family, whose grandsire was Sir Thomas Beck- 
ford, sheriff for London in 1677." 

'^I should have been prouder had I made my 
own fortune as you have done, Sir Felix, and as 
our present Lord Mayor has done, than I am £rom 
inheriting one," rejoined Beckford. "As to birth, 
craving your grace's pardon, it is mere matter of 
accident." 

"And pray, Sir Felix, what may be your busi- 
ness?" inquired the duchess. 

"Mine!" he exclaimed, visibly embarrassed, and 
having recourse to his snuff-box — "minel ha! 
hal I thought your grace had known it — he! 
hei" And he stuffed an immense pinch into his 
nostrils. 

"I'll spare my excellent friend the necessity of 
explaining that he is a saddler," observed Alder- 
man Beckford; "and TU add for him, what he 
couldn^t so well add for himself, that he has realised 
a very large fortune by his business." 

"How very extraordinary I " cried Lady Kildare, 
laughing. "I wasn't aware tili now that people 
could make large fortunes by selling saddles and 
bridles." 
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"Tour ladyship's coachman could have enlight- 
ened you on that point," observed Beckford, dryly. 

"By-the-by, I hear you have rebuilt Fonthill, 
Mr. Beckford," observed the duchess, anxious to 
relieve Sir Felix by changing the conversation. 
"'Twas a thousand pities the fine old place should 
be bumt down." 

"I have built a finer house in its stead," said 
Beckford. 

"But at an immense cost," interposed Sir Felix, 
who had now recovered from his embarrassment. 
"Mr. Beckford has greater philosophy than most of 
US possess. Your grace shall hear what occurred at 
the time. I happened to be with him when a 
messenger, who had ridden post-haste from Wiltshire, 
brought Word that Fonthill Abbey was destroyed by 
fire. I was dreadfuUy shocked by the intelligence, 
as your grace will naturally conceive, but what did 
Mr. Beckford say and do? Rave and swear, as I 
should have done? Nothing of the sort. Quietly 
taking out his pocket-book, he began to write in it. 
"In Heaven's name, what are you doing, my good 
friend?" I cried, at last, provoked by his silence 
and apathy. "Merely calculating the expense of 
rebuilding the house," he caJmly replied. *'Tis in- 
sured for six thousand pounds, and I find it will 
cost twenty-four thousand more to erect another 
mansion.' That was all he said about it — hei hei" 
"You are a philosopher indeed, Mr. Beckford," 
observed the duchess. "Few persons, under such 
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circumstances, could display so much eqnanimity. I 
shculd not, I'm quite sure." 

"I am not always so calm," rejoined Beckford, 
laughing. "I am choleric enougb on occasion, as 
those who chafe me can testify. Little matters put 
me out; great matters never. I can bear misfortnnes 
with fortitude, but petty troubles, wbicb others 
would disregard, annoy me. I cannot bear in- 
gratitnde. I bold it to be tbe basest of crimes, and 
wben I find it manifested eitber to myself or otbers, 
I lose all patience. From tbis your grace will con- 
ceive wbat my feelings must bave been wben our 
Great Commoner, to wbom a nation's gratitude is 
due, found it needful to resign, and still more wben 
bis resignation was accepted." 

"I can quite understand tbat you were very 
angry," replied tbe ducbess, "because I know you 
to be Mr. Pitf s wannest partisan. His defeat, tbere- 
fore, must bave been a severe blow to you." 

"'Twas a blow to tbe wbole country," said Beck- 
ford; "but it will recoil, and witb additional force, 
on tbose wbo inflicted it." 

"Mr. Pitt, I am told, is Coming bere to-day," 
observed Lady Pembroke. 

"He is, and your ladysbip will see bow be will 
be received by tbe Citizens," retumed Beckford. 
"Tbey, at least, know bow mucb tbey owe bim. 
Tbey also know wbat tbey owe my Lord Bute, and 
will probably demonstrate their readiness to discbarge 
tbeir obligations to bim." 
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"I am malicions enough to hope they maj," 
laughed Lady Kildare, displaying her pearMike 
teeth. "The scene would be highly diverting." 

"Tour ladyship is not likely to be disappointed 
of it," Said Beckford. "His Majesty may see enough, 
and hear enough, to spare us the necessity of further 
remonstrances.^' 

"Lord Bute laughs at your remonstrances. Mir. 
Beckford," said Lady Pembroke, "and counsels his 
Majesty to pay no heed to them; and his lordship 
being omnipotent just now, all your representa- 
tions, however forcible, are likely to fall on duU 
ears." 

"Then we must find other means of obtaining a 
hearing," rejoined Beckford. "Lord Bute does ill 
to deride the People. He knows not their strength. 
They have overthrown many a favourite ere now 
more potent than himself. Mr. Pitt is the People's 
Minister. Whether their favourite or the royal 
favourite will prevail in the end, remains to be seen. 
But that my fellow-citizens, though loyal and duti* 
fal in the highest degree, and ever anxious to main- 
tain the true honour and dignity of the crown, will 
not be trifled with, I am certain.* A poor jest of 
Lord Bute made Sir Gresham Lorimer Lord Mayor. 
Another unlucky jest may work his own over- 
throw." 

"Hold! hold! my good friend, you are going 
sadly too far," interposed Sir Felix. "You wiU 
alarm her grace and their ladyship by the violence 
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of your poIitic8. They will think we all share your 
sentiments, though many of us, myself inclnded, are 
of a totally different opinion. I have a great respect 
for my Lord Bute — a very great respect. He has 
wonderfal abilities — wonderful abilities, both as an 
actor and a statesman." 

"Ay, as bis Majesty's fatber, tbe late Prince of 
Wales, Said of bim, he would make an excellent 
ambassador in a court wbere tbere is notbing to 
do. He^bas ability enough for tbat," laugbed Beck- 
ford. "You baven't forgiven me, I see, Sir Felix, 
for making known your calling. Psbawl man, 
don^t look blank. Tbere's no disgrace in being a 
saddler." 

"No disgrace, certainly, but, at tbe same time, 
notbing to be proud of ," rejoined tbe little alder- 
man, ratber nettled. "So, if you please, sir, we'll 
say no more on tbe subject." 

Mr. Beckford laugbed, and, turning to tbe 
Ducbess of Bicbmond, begged permission to present 
her grace and tbeir ladysbips to tbe Lord Mayor; 
and assent being instantly given, be led tbem on to 
tbe Vestibüle, wbere Sir Gresbam was standing in 
tbe midst of tbe City dignitaries and oMcials, and 
tbe presentations were made in due form. 

If our Lord Mayor was not distinguisbed by any 
remarkable dignity of deportment or peculiar refine- 
ment of manner — as was scarcely to be expected — 
be bad a great deal of natural good breeding and 
courtesy, wbicb answered tbe purpose qnite as well; 
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and being perfectly easy and self-possessed, he wai» 
fully equal to the Situation, and acquitted himself so 
well that the fastidious court ladies, who expected to 
find something ridicolous in bis appearance and 
manner, were surprised and perplexed. Thej did 
not suppose a draper could be so well bred. Tbey 
tbougbt to dazzle and confound bim, but tbey did 
not succeed. He could not be insensible to tbeir rare 
personal attractions; be could not fall to be Struck 
by tbe courtly grace of tbeir manner; but neitber 
tbeir rank, tbe splendour of tbeir beauty, nor tbe 
baugbtiness of tbeir deportment, produced any undue 
effect upon bim. Exceedingly affable, be did not 
lose sigbt for a moment of tbe position be bad to 
maintain. 

"Upon my word, tbe Lord Mayor seems very 
agreeable," observed Lady Kildare, aside, to Lady 
Pembroke. "Wbo would bave supposed a draper 
could be a gentleman?" 

"One would tbink be bad been bom for bis pre- 
sent office, it seems to suit bim so exactly," rejoined 
tbe countess. 

"I am quite concemed your grace and your lady- 
sbips sbould bave come so early," remarked Sir 
Gresbam to tbe ducbess. "You will find it very 
tedious, I fear, to wait so many bours." 

"Possibly we may, my lord ," replied tbe ducbess, 
"but tben it is to be boped we sball be rewarded for 
our pains. We must try to support tbe fatigue. 
People went to tbe Abbey ovemigbt to view tbe 
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Coronation, and thej teil me this will be qoite as 
fine a sight/' 

"Not quite, I fear," retomed the Lord Major; 
^4t won^t have the advantage of joiir grace and their 
ladyships as chief perfonners in it 'Tis a pity you 
can't see the procession. It might have amnsed you, 
and would have helped to pass away the time." 

"I should have liked that prodigiously," said the 
dnchess. "But we were not invited to Mr. Barclay's, 
where their Majesties and their Royal Highnesses 
are going to view the procession." 

While this conversation was taking place, several 
other ladies, richly attired, had entered the vesti- 
bole, and were now presented to the Lord Mayor by 
some of the aldermen composing the committee, and 
were very courteously received by his lordship. 

"We are rather in the way here, I think," said 
the dnchess, with a graceful thongh formal obeisance 
to the Lord Mayor. "May we trouble you to show 
US to our places, Sir Felix?" 

"I am at your grace's entire disposal," he re- 
joined, with a bow. "This way, your grace — this 
wayl" 

He was proceeding with a very consequential air, 
when he was suddenly stopped by Mr. Jüdkins and 
a party of Mazarines, all of whom threw very angry 
glances at him, drawn up before the doorway of 
the hall. 

"By your leave, gentlemenl" he cried. "Way 
for the Duchess of Bichmond, and the Countesses of 
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Eüldare and Pembroke. D'ye hear, gentlemen? — 
make way!" 

To his surprise, however, the sturdy Mazarines 
did not retire. 

*'What means this extxaordinary conduct, gen- 
tlemen?" he pursued, growing very red in the face. 
"Her grace will have a poor opinion of City man- 
ners. Permit us to pass." 

"Her grace shall know whom she has to blame 
for any disappointment she may experience," retnmed 
Judkins. "It is not our fault, but yours, Sir Felix, 
that there are no &ont places left in the galleries." 

"No front places left!" exclaimed thelittle alder- 
man, looking aghast. "'Sdeathl I shall go distracted. 
How can this have happened, Mr. Judkins?" 

"Because you have given away too many tickets, 
Sir Felix," replied Judkins. "Two hundred ladies 
sent in by you have already got seats, and we won't 
admit any more, be they whom they may. We stand 
upon our privileges and immunities. We have our 
own friends to oblige — our own ladies to accom- 
modate. You have greatly exceeded your allowance, 
and will be censured for your conduct at the next 
court. Had each member of the committee acted as 
you have done, we should now have fourteen hundred 
ladies in the galleries — that is, supposing they 
eould accommodate so many. It's too bad of you." 

"A great deal too bad," chorused the Mazarines. 
"But we stand upon our rights. No more of your 
tickets shall pass, Sir Felix." 
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"I don't for a moment deny your rights, gen- 
tlemen," cried Sir Felix, "but I appeal to your good 
nature - — to your well-known gallantry. I implore 
you to allow her grace and their ladyships to pass. 
I will find places." 

"There are none to be had, I teil you, Sir Felix," 
rejoined Judkins. "We regret to appear disobliging 
and uncourteous to the ladies, but we have no alter- 
native." 

"How can I extricate myself from this horrible 
dilemma!" cried Sir Felix, with a look of distress so 
excessively absurd that nobody could help laughing 
at him. 

"Well, we must periforce retum, it seems," said 
the duchess. "We have got our early ride for no^ 
thing. We shall know how to trust to your pro- 
mises in future, Sir Felix." 

"Your grace drives me to despair," he rejoined, 
with a frenzied look. "I can never survive this dis- 
grace. I shall die on the spot." 

"Not tili you have found chairs for us, I trust, 
Sir Felix," said Lady Pembroke, laughing. "You 
are bound to see us safely away. It is rather pro- 
voking, I must confess, to come so far and see 
nothing." 

"For my part, I shall never forgive Sir Felix," 
said Lady Kildare. "I did not expect such treat- 
ment £rom a person of his reputed politeness." 

"We must endeavour to console ourselves by 
thinking that the spectacle we came to witness is 
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not worth beholding," observed Lady Pembroke. 
"Adieu, Sir Felix. If you design to put an end to 
ypur existence, pray don't delay." 

As the ducbess and the two countesses tumed to 
depart, the Lord Mayor disengaged himself from the 
persons by whom he was surrounded, and stepped 
towards tJiem. His countenance wore a reassuring 
smile. 

"I hope your grace will pardon me for allowing 
this matter to proceed so far," he said; "I have done 
so to punish Sir Felix for his indiscretion. You need 
be under no apprehension about places, for I have 
ordered three of the best seats to be retained for you, 
and they are now at your disposition. But if you 
have any curiosity to witness the procession — and 
it is likely to be better than ordinary to-day — and 
will so far honour me, I will pray you to repair to 
my house in Cheapside, which is nearly opposite to 
Mr. Barclay 's, where you will see everything with- 
out inconvenience, and can retum here when you are 
so minded." 

"Your lordship is excessively obliging," replied 
the duchess. "I accept your offer with pleasure; 
and I think I may answer for my friends," she 
added, to the two countesses, who smilingly as- 
sented, and expressed their obligations to the Lord 
Mayor. 

"The Lady Mayoress and my daughters will be 
enchanted to show you every attention," pursued Sir 
Gresham. "But before proceeding thither, I trust 
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your grace will allow me to show jou ovn ancient 
hall, of wbich we Citizens are not a little proud. It 
must never be said that three of our most richly 
graced court ladies were refased admittance tp it. 
Allow me to attend you." 

At a sign from bis lordsbip, Mr. Jndkins and 
tbe rest of tbe common-councilmen, wbose demeanour 
was now totally cbanged, and wbo were all smiles 
and civility, drew back, and ranged tbemselves in 
double file. 

Passing tbrougb tbese lines, a few steps brought 
tbe Lord Mayor and bis lovely companions into tbe 
body of tbe ball. 

Astonisbed at tbe magnificent speetade tbat 
burst upon ber, tbe ducbess warmly expressed bei 
admiration, as did tbe two countesses in equally 
rapturons terms. We bave endeavoured to fami- 
liarise tbe reader witb tbe ordinary aspect of tbe 
ball, but it bad now undergone a wonderful meta- 
morpbosis, being splendidly decorated in anticipa- 
tion of tbe grand entertainment to be given witb- 
in it. 

On eitber side large galleries bad been erected, 
tbe fironts of wbicb were bnng witb crimson clotb, 
and otberwise omamented. Even at tbis early bour, 
as already intimated, tbese galleries were almost 
entirely fiUed by ricbly-attired ladies, many of tbem 
of great personal attraction, wbose plomed bead- 
dresses, and tbe brilliants witb wbicb tbey were 
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omamented, added greatlj to the effect produced by 
such a galaxj of beauty. 

Cut-glass chandeliers for illumination of the place 
when evening came on were suspended from the roof, 
and the royal banner, the banners of the City, with 
those of the twelve principal companies, were hnng 
from the walls. The great comice was traced through- 
out its entire extent by a cordon of uncoloured 
lamps. Orchestras, capable of containing two ftül 
military bands, were erected towards the eastem end 
of the hall. 

Here, upon the platform generally used for the 
hustings, and now covered with Turkey carpet, the 
royal table was placed, most sumptuously adomed 
with gold plate, as well as with a variety of em- 
blematic devices appropriate to the occasion. A 
süperb canopy fashioned of crimson satin, embroidered 
with the royal arms worked in gold, covered the 
seats intended for their Majesties. 

Behind the royal table, stretching across the hall, 
and on the right and left, were magnificent side- 
boards, piled with salvers, flagons, ships of silver, 
and other plate. 

On either side of the platform, and just where 
it crossed the body of the hall, were reared lofty 
stages for the reception of barons of beef, so that 
these mighty joints might be carved by Mr. Towse 
and his assistants in sight of the whole Company. 

Across the lower hustings, a table, richly set, 
was laid for the Lord Mayor, and the aldermen and 
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their ladies. Three otber tables, ranning down the 
Chamber, all arranged with exquisite taste, were re- 
served for the Lady Mayoress and her guests. At 
the first of these her ladyship herseif was to preside ; 
at the second, er mid-table, Mrs. Ghatteris; and at 
the third, Lady Dawes. 

A wide Space here intervened, beyond which 
were three other long tables, ranning towards the 
opposite end of the hall, the upper parts of which 
were destined for the privy councillors, ministers 
of State, foreign ambassadors, and nobility, while 
the lower seats were assigned to the Mazarines. 

The Court of Common Council were to dine on 
tables on the south side of the hall, but below the 
grand entrance, where the division occurred. The 
table for the City officers was placed on the north 
side, under the guardianship of Gog and Magog, 
who came out magnificently, having been newly 
painted and gilt for the occasion. The judges and 
serjeants were to dine in the old council-chamber. 
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VI. 



Under what Singular circumstances the Lord Mayor met, aa he 
supposed, hiB long-lost brother Lavnrence. 

Thb entrance of the Lord Mayor, and tbe ■ di» - >;? 
tingaislied party with him, had excited, as might 
naturally be expected, a very lively Sensation in 
the galleries, as was made manifest by a general 
murmur of applause; bnt when his lordship and the 
lovely peeresses passed up the hall and ascended 
the platform on which the royal table was set, tum- 
ing round to look at the seene from this advanta- 
geous Position, the enthusiasm became irrepressible, 
the whole of the fair beholders arose en masse, 
clapping their hands, waving their handkerchiefs, 
and giving audible utterance to their approbation. 
The Ovation was exceedingly gratifying to the Lord 
Mayor, and he acknowledged it by repeated bows, 
which tended to prolong the applause. 

At this moment the spectacle was really brilliant. 
Streaming through the gorgeous panes of the great 
eastem window, the bright sunbeams feil upon the 
beanteous occupants of the galleries, tinging their 
plmnes and other portions of their attire with various 
hues, and giving them the appearance of beds of 
flowers. 
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Viewed from the elevated position on which stood 
the Lord Major and the ladies, the vast Chamber, 
superbly decorated as it was, hung with banners, 
provided with galleries filled with many of the love- 
liest women the metropolis could thenboast, fumished 
with tables laid for some thousands of guests, and 
all richly laid, — thns viewed, we say, the hall 
presented a magnificent coup cTceil. 

Having enjoyed the charming spectacle, and 
come in for their own share of the applause resoond- 
ing from the galleries — having glanced at the ar- 
rangements on the royal table, and noted the süperb 
plate on the sideboards — the duchess thanked the 
Lord Mayor, and begged to retire, as they might be 
trespassing too mnch on his time. 

As they were descending the steps leading from 
the dais to the lower hustings, Lady Ealdare ex- 
pressed a desire to have a nearer view of the giants. 
Smiling at the request, Sir Gresham good naturedly 
led the way towards them. 

While they were contemplating the colossal 
figures, and listening to Sir Gresham^s droll version 
of the populär legend connected with them, a stränge 
hollow sound, resembling a prolonged and dismal 
groan, was heard, issuing apparently from the in- 
terior of the wall behind the figure of Magog. 

The ladies glanced at each other in surprise, 
and the Lord Mayor paused in his recital. The 
imearthly sound ceased for a moment, and was then 
renewed. 
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Just in front of tlie pärtjr, at the top of the steps 
leading to the internal courts, stood a fat, pompous- 
looking beadle, with a face almost as crimson as his 
gold-laCed coat, and Holding a tall ötaff with a gilt 
head nearly as big as that of the Corporation mace. 

"What's that?" cried Sir Gresham, addressing a 
look of inquiry towards this consequential person. 
"What's that, I say?" he repeated. 

But the beadle pretended he heard nothing. The 
excnse, however, did not avail him, for presently a 
knocking was heard against a small low door on the 
right of the arched entrance, and a voice could be 
distinguished as of some one imploring to be 
let out. 

"Bless my soul! some poor fellow must be shut 
up in the Little Ease!" exclaimed the Lord Mayor. 
"Who has done it, Staveley? Not you, I hope?" 
he continued, noticing the beadle's confusion, and 
that his cheeks were becoming redder than .ever. 
f "Well, I own I locked him up, my lord," stam- 

mered Staveley; "but I didn't know what eise to do 
with him. I hope your lordship won't be angry." 

"But I am angry — very angry," rejoined the 
Lord Mayor. "If you have acted without the 
Chamberlain's Warrant — and I'm quite sure no 
ordet for confinement in that cell would be given 
by him on a day like this — you shall smart for it. 
Who is the person you have dared to imprison? 
What offence has he commi^fi^i:^:3S^9F''0^f^^^^^ 
— no equivocation." 
The Lord Mayor of London. /f. ^:^ 
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"Fm very sony to have incurred your lordship^s 
displeasure," retumed the now crestfallen beadle; 
"but I did it for the best. 'Tis a drunken old 
scoundrel whom I bave shut up, my lord — a fellow 
not wortb your right honourable lordship's conside- 
ration. The old rascal was employed to lay out the 
tables, and serve at the banquet, but he made too 
free with the wine entrusted to him — drinking your 
lordship's health, as he affirmed — and got drunk, 
roarin' drunk, my lord — so I locked him up there J 
that he might have a chance of becoming sober; i 
and I dare say he's all right now, for he's been 
there since seven o'clock. That's everything about 
it, my lord. If your lordship desires it, I'U let him 
out at once." 



j 



"And so you have imprisoned a poor old man 
in that cell for four or five hours, eh?" cried the J 
Lord Mayor, very angrily. "Enough to kill him. mm 
Your uiiwarrantable conduct will cost you your post, ^ 
Staveley." 

"I hope your lordship will take a more lenient 
view of the case," said the beadle, penitentially. 
"No doubt IVe done wrong, since your lordship 
thinks so. But 'twill be hard to lose my post for 
a drunken old vagabond. Besides, the old sot 
aggerawated me by the liberties he took with your 
right honourable lordship's honoured name. What 
does your lordship suppose he had the effirontery to 
assert?" 
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"Nay, I can't guess," cried Sir Gresham, im- 
patiently. 

"Imperance couldn't further go. He swore he 
was your lordship's brother. May I lose my post if 
he didn^t. *I'll complain of you to my brother, the 
Liord Mayor,' says he. 'That's very well/ says I, 
'but I shall lock you up tili you alter your tune, 
my friend.' And I thought I did quite right." 

"Let him out without more ado," rejoined Sir 
Gresham, upon whom his beadle's attempt to justify 
himself had produced a certain impression. 

Taking a large bunch of keys from his capacious 
pocket, Staveley unlocked the cell-door and bawled 
out, in an authoritative tone, "There! come out, my 
man, come out!" 

Whereupon, an old man, whose rusty black attire 
was a good deal disordered, and whose grey scratch- 
wig had got knocked off during his confinement, 
crept out on all-fours; for though, as presently ap- 
peared, the aged prisoner was short of stature and 
round-shouldered, he could not stand upright in the 
narrow hole into which he had been thrust. 

The old man^s appearance was abject and piti- 
able in the extreme. Besides bearing evident traces 
of the excess he had committed, his features were 
stamped with shame and contrition, and he seemed 
painfully sensible of the degrading position in which 
he was placed. 

"There, get up!" cried the beadle, hastily ad- 
justing his dress, and clapping the wig upon his 
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bald head. "Get up, I say, and make an obeisance 
to the Lord Mayor." 

"The Lord Mayor!" exclaimed the old man, 
with a Sharp cry. "Where is he? — ha!" And 
he would have rushed away, if the beadle had not 
forcibly withheld him. 

"Don't detain me!" he cried. "I can't face him. 
I won't." 

"But you must and shall," rejoined Staveley. 
" You don't go hence tili his lordship discharges you, 
I can promise you. YouVe got me into troable 
enough already with your misconduct. Have you 
no manners?" he added, shaking him roughly. 
"Make an obeisance, I teil you, to the Lord Mayor. 
Perhaps you'll elaim relationship with his lordship 
now!" he pursued, in a low decisive tone. 

"Oh no, I won't," replied the old man, be- 
seechingly, but without daring to raise his eyes to 
Sir Gresham. "I didn^t mean itl Don't mention 
it, I implore you! I was mad — I retract all I 
Said." 

"I knew you was bouncing," rejoined the beadle, 
chuckling. "But leam to your confusion, you 
owdacious old braggart, that his right honourable 
lordship is aware of all you said in defamation of 
his character." 

'*I said nothing derogatory of him, surely?" re- 
joined the old man. 

"You said you were his brother, and if that 
ain't derogatory and defamatory, I'm a Dutchman 
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and not a British beadle. Down^ön your marrow- 
bones and ask pardon." 

"Have pity upon me, and let me go!" cried 
the old man. "You don't know how you torture 
me. 

"You richly deserve it for getting me into 
trouble," said Staveley, again shaking him. "Hold 
up your head, I teil you, and look bis lordsbip 
straigbt in the face." 

"I can^t! — I daren't!" cried the old man, 
covering bis face with bis bands. 

Meantime, the Lord Mayor was greatly agitated. 
The more he regarded bim, the more convinced he 
became that the old man was bis brotber Lawrence, 
and the shock and surprise of the discovery affected 
bim so powerfuUy for a few moments, that he could 
neitber speak nor stir. But he presently became 
calmer, and prepared to carry out the course he 
judged it right to pursue. 

Many a one might have besitated to acknowledge 
a near relative under such circumstances, and could 
scarcely be blamed for bis reluctance. Sir Gresbam, 
however, was not a person of this i^amp. He re- 
solved to adopt the proper and the manly course, 
let the World think wbat it might of him. 

Praying the ladies to excuse him for quitting 
them, and waving to the beadle to stand off, be 
advanced towards the old man, who still kept bis 
face covered, and patted him affectionately on the 
Shoulder« 
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"Why, Lawrence, is it you?" he said. "Is it 
you, my poor brother? What a meeting is this, 
after so many years' Separation!" 

The old man trembled violently, and it was 
some time before he could speak. He then replied 
in broken accents, and without looking up, 

"Your lordship is mistaken. I am not he you 
take me for. I have not the honour to be related to 
you." 

"Come, come, Lawrence!" cried the Lord Mayor, 
"I am not to be put off thus. You told yonder 
beadle you were my brother." 

"It appears that I made some such silly boast, 
my lord; but my brain at the time was confused 
with streng drink, to which I am not much ac- 
customed. Believe me, I am heartily ashamed of 
myself, and humbly crave your lordship's pardon." 

"Don't talk about pardon, brother, and don't 
attempt to deny your relationship. It won't do. 
You are greatly changed, 'tis true, but I know your 
voice. Besides, my heart teils me you are my mo- 
ther's son." 

"Your lordship has a good heart, a very good 
heart," rejoined the old man, "but it deceives you 
now. I committed a great error in making such an 
improper and ill-judged Statement, but I should do 
still worse to persist in it. Not for worlds would 
I expose you to the reproach, the just reproach, of 
being connected with such a castaway as myself." 

"If I don't fear the reproach, you need not, 
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brother," rejoined the Lord Mayer. "You have 
been nnfortanate, while I have been lucky, tbat'ä 
the only difference between us. If your conduct 
has been blameless — as I trust it has — you are 
just as good as myself. Everybody knows my origin. 
Come, give me your band, brother — give me your 
band." 

**No, no, I won't abuse your lordship's gene- 
rosity," replied the old man, respectfuUy declining 
the proffered band. "How many years may it be," 
he pursued, "since your lordship has seen the bro- 
ther for whom you take me?" 

"Why, forty years and upwards. You know that 
as well as I do, Lawrence," said the Lord Mayor. 
"During all that time I have never even heard of 
you." 

"Forty years and upwards!" sighed the old man. 
"And your lordship has not seen or heard of your 
brother during all that time! Depend on it he is 
dead. Best suppose him so, at all events. 111 
answer for it he won't trouble you more. My name 
is Candish — Hugh Candish — and, as will be 
evident to your lordship, I am not in very flourish- 
ing circumstances." 

"I see you are not," rejoined the Lord Mayor, 
brushing away the tear that started to his eyes; 
"but it shan't be my fault if you don't do better in 
future." 

"I must again say that your lordship is the 
dupe of a too generous nature, and I beseech you to 
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consider vell before you proceed further. I have no 
possible cUim on your baunty. Hq,ve I your pßr- 
mission to depart?" 

"No, no, you sban't go," cried the Lord Mayor. 
"Brother, or no brother, you must remain here 
to-day." 

"Your lordship is tpo good; but disagreeable 
remarks will be made if I remain after what has 
occurred. I came bere solely to see your lord- 
ship on this your day of triumph, aüd haying 
accomplished my object, I have nothing more to 
desire." 

"But I command you — that is, I beg of you to 
stay," rejoined the Lord Mayor. "Here, Staveley," 
he cried to the beadle, who had remained within 
earshot, and had tried to catch what passed between 
them, "take Mr. Candish to my private room, and 
teil Jennings to give him the best dress he can find 
— the best dress, d'ye hear? A good place must be 
kept for Mr. Candish at the table of the common- 
council " 

"A place at the common-councilmen's table, my 
lord! Did I hear your lordship aright?" exclaimed 
the astounded beadle. 

"You did, sirrah. And I counsel yoi^ to see i^J 
Orders strictly ^-ttepded to. Mr. Ca^d}sh is ^o gp 
where he likes, and do what he pleases; but if Ij^'U 
foUoiy Tr\j »dyi^e, he woi^'t t^Y& ^^J IPoye urinp be- 
fore dinier." 
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"Nor after dinner, my lord, except one glass to 
pledge yoiir lordship's heajth." 

"Grood-by, brotber," said Sir Crreshaw, in a low 
tone. "1 fully cQ^lprßhend q,nd respect the pfiotiyes 
tbftt ipduce you to practis^ thiß conpealment, but l 
can only submit to it to-day. To-i^orrow, yptt p^ust 
no longer be Hugh Candish, but Lorry Loriipey, ß,8 
of old. I sball look out for you on mj retuni from 
Westminster. Once more, good-by. What! iv^on't 
you give me your band now?" 

"I daren't, my lord. I am not worthy to 
tuke it." 

"Tut! tut! hs^ve dqne with this nonsense!" cried 
Sir Gresham, seizing the old man^s band, and 
grasping it cordially. 

For the first time the latter raised bis eyes, and 
fixed them upon the Lord Mayor with a look of un- 
utterable gratitude and admiration. 

"Well, I'm blessed if this don't beat anything I 
ever saw or heard of," moralised the beadle. "A 
Lord Mayor shaking hands with a pauper, ordering 
him a fine suit of clothes, and a place at the com- 
mon-council table. Things have come to a pretty 
pass!" 

But he was recaJled to a sense of duty by the 
Lord Mayor, who once more consigned the old man 
to his care, and tumed to rejoin the ladies; think- 
ing, as he went, how he would make the rest of his 
poor brother's days comfortable. 

Gandish went away quietly enough with the 
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beadle, who Lad now entirely altered bis deport- 
ment towards him; but as tbey were traversing a 
passage leading to the cid council-cbamber, tbe old 
man discemed a means of fligbt througb a door 
opening upon tbe street at tbe back of tbe ball, and 
immediately availed bimself of it and ran off, more 
quickly tban migbt bave been expected. 

Staveley called to bim to stop, but in vain. 
Wben be got to tbe door, tbe old man bad disap* 
peared. 

"Was tbere ever sucb an aggerawating old 
rascal!" exclaimed tbe beadle. "Wbat sball I 
say to bis lordsbip? I sball lose my post after 
all." 
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VII. 

Of the Lord Mayor^s Procession to Blackfriars ; and of tho Pageants 
exhibited by the City Corapanies. 

"I BBG your grace and their ladyships ten thou- 
sand pardons," cried Sir Gresham, as he retumed to 
them. "A stränge circumstance has just occurred to 
me — though it wouldn't interest you to hear iU 
Ah! Sir Felix," he pursued, to the little alderman, 
who came up opportunely at the moment, "it must 
be your business to procure chairs for the conveyance 
of her grace and their ladyships to my honse. Of- 
ficers must attend to clear the way. This must be 
done without loss of time, as the procession will start 
forthwith, and the ladies desire to see it." 

"My own chariot should be at her grace^s 
Service," said Sir Felix, "but I suppose it is ab- 
solutely necessary that I should join the proces- 
sion." 

"Quito necessary," rejoined the Lord Mayor, 
"You know that very well. Every moment is pre- 
cious." 

On this Sir Felix hurried off, while the Lord 
Mayor conducted the ladies to the vestibule. Here 
it appeared that the Sheriffs, with the Eecorder^d 
Chamberlain, and other of the chief City oflficers of 
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the Corporation, had already been summoned to 
their carriages. 

In a few moments more Sir Felix retumed, 
almost out of breath , stating that the chairs were in 
readiness, and that the City marshals had under- 
taken to ride on in advance, so that there should be 
no possibility of hindrance. 

With many expressions of Obligation to Sir 
Gresham, the duchess and her companions then took 
leave, and were ceremoniously condncted by Sir 
Felix and two other aldermen belonging to the com- 
mittee to the conveyances provided for them, and 
were bome with great promptitude down New 
King's- Street to the Lord Mayor's residence in 
Cheapside. 

Intelligence of their arrival being communioated 
to the Lord Mayor by the upper City marshal on 
his retum to Guildhall-yard, his lordship at once 
issued his commands that the procession should 
Start, whereupon the aldermen entered their car- 
riages. 

At last, the Lord Mayor himself was summoned 
by the ushers, and with the samiß pompous for- 
inalities which had marked his entrance to the hall, 
his train being bome by a page, and the sword and 
mace carried before him, he rerentered his State- 
coaph, amid flourishes of trump^s, which made the 
court resound with their clangour, while his 
chaplain and the three officials resumed their places 
beside him. 
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Meanwhile, the sixty poor liverymen of the 
Merchant Tailors' Company, in scarlet and puce 
hoods and gowns, had quitted their Station in the 
piazza, and advanced towards the head of the pro- 
cession, which, when the long train was put in 
motion, was considerably beyond Bow Church. These 
liverymen marched three and three. 

They were, however, preceded by six peace- 
oMcers to clear the way, and foUowed by a like 
nnmber of javelin-men. Then came the marshal of 
the Merchant Tailors' Company, bearing the shield 
of the arms of England, succeeded by four staves- 
men of the Company, with their badges of office. 

Next came the band of the Grenadier Guards in 
fall regimentals, playing lively tunes as they marched 
along. After them was borne the royal Standard, 
the arms of the Merchant Tailors' Company, the 
arms of the City of London, the arms of the Lord 
Mayor, with those of the other distinguished mem- 
bers of the Company. Next came the barge-master, 
a very portly personage, in his state-dress, supported 
by watermen in scarlet and puce liveries. 

Preceded by the beadle in his gown, came the 
clerk of the Company in a chariot, foUowed by the 
gentlemen of the livery, the gentlemen of the couyt 
of assistants, the-wardens in their carriages, and the 
prime warden, Mr. Braybroke, in his chariot, attended 
by his chaplAin. On either side of the. govemors of 
this wealthy and important Company walked water- 
men and other attendants in livery. 
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But it was not so much upon the wardens and 
prime warden that the gaze of all the spectators 
was tumed as on the pageant foUowing them, which 
was intended to represent the coat armour of the 
Company, and consisted of a large tent royal, giiles^ 
fringed and richly gamished, or, lined, faced, and 
doubled, ermine. This tent was fixed npon a large 
and elevated stage, on which sat several richly- 
habited figures, amongst whom was the renowned 
Sir John Hawkwood, the valiant Condottiere of Ed- 
ward the Third's day, originally a tailor, but who, 
according to old FuUer, tumed his needle into a 
sword and his thimble into a shield, and so dis- 
tinguished himself at Poitiers and in the Italian 
wars, that the Merchant Tailors are, with good 
reason, proud to number him among their ranks. On 
either side of the tent, on a smaller stage, stood a 
camel ridden by an Indian, forming the supporters 
of the company's arms. 

This pageant, which was much admired, was 
followed by the banners and Standards, with the 
various officers of the Ironmongers' Company, con- 
cluding with the master in his chariot 

Then came a second pageant, representing the 
Lemnian forge with Vulcan at work at it, aided by 
the Cyclops. Fanned by a gigantic pair of bellows, 
a fire was kept.blazing in the fumace, while the 
anvil rang with blows of the hammer dealt by swart 
old Mulciber and his brawny and smoke-begrimed 
companions. 
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The Ironmongers were followed by the Skinners, 
and a pageant was exhibited by the latter that 
caused infinite diversion. It represented a great 
nnmber of wild animals, lions, tigers, leopards and 
panthers, sables and beavers; but in the midst of 
these stuffed specimens was a great living bear, who 
climbed up a pole, and performed sundry other 
tricks, to the great amusement of the beholders. 

Next came the Haberdashers, whose pageant was 
placed on a very long stage; and represented a num- 
ber of Shops, where milliners, hosiers, and other 
dealers in small commodities, served. This pageant 
gave the greater satisfaction, inasmuch as the actors 
in it distributed their wares, accompanied by small 
papers of tobacco, gratis among the crowd. 

Next came the Vintners, who exhibited a very 
grand mythological piece, the Triumph of Bacchus, 
and this might have been better received if the 
spectators could have shared the flowing cups per- 
petually drained by the tipsy revellers. 

The Fishmongers displayed a statue of St. Peter, 
richly gilt, with a dolphin, two mermaids, and a 
couple of sea-horses. The Clothworkers introduced 
Jack of Newbury, the famous Berkshire clothier, in 
the dress of the sixteenth Century, surrounded by 
peasants in costumes of the same period, dancing to 
the music of pipe and tabor. In front of this 
pageant was the golden ram, the crest of the Com- 
pany. 

The Armourers were distinguished by an archer 
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standitig etect in a richly gilt car, witli a boW in 
his left hand And a quiver over bis sboulder. Thö 
Gröcers exhibited a camel ^itb a negro oü its back, 
bötweeü twö baökets füll öf groceries and dried finita, 
which tbe tawny rider scattered rigbt and left, and 
for whicb tbe bystanders struggled and fougbt. 

All these pageants found great favour with tbe 
multitude, but they were quite outdone by tbe 
Brewers, wbö displäyed two enormous wicker-work 
figüi^es, eäcb fifteeh feet bigb, baving great pauncbes, 
gtotesqtte vis&ges, and extraordiiiary coötumes, in- 
lendöd to represent tbe giants Colbrand and Braiida- 
inot^e. Beated in opeü cbariots, tbese sociable Titans 
smoked tbeir pipeiä, quaffed ale out of migbty potö, 
and bandied jests witb tbe by-standers. 

The J)roceÄsioti would bave appeai^d sbinewbat 
tarne aftet tbe pageants wbicb constitüted tbe most 
popnlar part of tbe sbow, bad not tbe spectators 
beön enlivened by tbe music of a second grand 
military band. 

Tben came tbe Lord Mayor's beadles in tbeir 
State liveries, tbe barge-master in bis state dress, 
bargettien witb tbe sheriflfe' banners, watermen witb 
various colours, tbe two under-sberiffs, tbe City 
Solicitor, tbe Bemembrancer, tbe ComptroUer, tbe 
two Secondaries, tbe four Common Pleaders, tbe 
Common Serjeant, tbe Town-Clerk, and tbe Cbam- 
berlain. On eitber side of tbem were mounted peace- 
ofGicers, and tbey were foUowed by tbe mounted band 
of tbe Life Guards. 
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Next came the ancient Herald of England in his 
tabard and plumes. Then three trumpeters riding 
abreast, in rieh dresses, with tbeir clarions decorated 
with flags. After them rode a guard, foUowed by a 
standard-bearer on horseback in half-armour, bearing 
the banner of his knight. 

To him succeeded two esquires, riding together 
and bearing shields; and after them, between two 
yeomen of the guard, rode an ancient knight, 
mounted on a richly-caparisoned steed, armed cap-4- 
pie in a suit of polished steel, and carrying a battle- 
axe. Behind the knight came two armourers with a 
mounted guard. 

Next came Mr. Sheriff Nash in his State chariot, 
drawn by four horses, followed by three trumpeters 
and a mounted guard. Then came other standard- 
bearers and esquires, followed by a second knight, 
equipped like the first, and similarly attended. 

Next came Mr. Sheriff Cartwright in his state 
chariot, followed by the aldermen who had not 
passed the chair, amongst whom were our friends 
Mr. Beckford and Sir Felix Bland. Then came the 
Recorder, and after him the aldermen who had 
served the office of Mayor. After them the late 
Lord Mayor, Sir Matthew Blakiston, in his chariot. 
Then more trumpeters, another Standard -bearer, 
esquires, yeomen of the guard, and a third knight, 
sheathed, like those who had gone before him, in 
complete steel. 

More armourers succeeded, more trumpeterg on 

The Lord Mayw of London» l. 8 
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horseback, more monnted guard, another standard- 
bearer, two more esqnires, and then a fourth kniglit 
in a «uit of brass scale armour. 

After bim rode three tmmpeters, and then came 
the Lord Mayor's servants in tbeir State liveries; 
tall fellowB, eacb above six feet in heigbt, picking 
tbe waj tbrougb tbe mud in tbeir tbin sboes, and 
getting tbeir salmon-coloored silk böse bespattered 
by it. 

To tbese gorgeous lacqnejs, wbo did not seem 
to relisb tbe part assigned them in tbe procession, 
succeeded anotber military band; after wbicb, on 
bis proudly caparisoned steed, came tbe upper City 
marsbal, accoutred as previonsly ^escribed, and 
carrying bis long bäton witb tbe air of a field- 
marsbal. 

Preceded by tbe gentlemen of bis bousebold, and 
followed by a guard of bonour, our Lord Mayor 
came next in bis state-coacb. 

As bis carriage tumed into Cbeapside, Sir Gres- 
ham directed bis gaze towards bis own bouse, and 
remarked witb great satisfaction, and we are bound 
to admit^witb some little pride, tbat among tbe large 
assemblage on tbe balcony were tbe ducbess and tbe 
two lovely countesses. 

As may be supposed, tbe Lady Mayoress and 
ber two eider daugbters were sedulous in tbeir atten- 
tions to tbeir distinguisbed visitors. Millicent, as 
U8ual> was in tbe background, and ber new-found 
oonsin, Pme, was standing beside ber. Tradescant 
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and his fashionable companions were likewise there, 
and several of the latter were grouped behind the 
court beauties, striving to amuse tbem with their 
jests. But thougb he searcbed for him, Sir Gresham 
could nowhere discover his nephew, Herbert. 

Graced as it now was, the balcony presented a 
very brilliant appearance, and Sir Gresham could 
not repress a feeling of elation as he ran his eye 
over it, and acknowledged the salutations of tiie 
duchess and her companions. Had he discemed the 
tears that started to MiUicent's eyes, he would have 
been more deeply moved. 

Bnt, indeed, the sight of the old house under 
its present aspect excited many mixed emotions in 
his breast. He thought of days long, long gone by, 
when he had first known it, and had little dreamed 
of the honours and dignities in störe for him. He 
saw himself as the poor ^prentice behind the counter, 
and heard his kind old maste^ commend his zeal and 
industry, and teil him if he went on thus he would 
be sure to prosper, and might in time become Lord 
Mayer of London. 

"Well, the worthy man's prediction was now 
fulfilled. He had prospered, and was become Lord 
Mayor. Yet there was something saddening, even 
at that moment of exaltation. He had been happier 
as the poor 'prentice, with his way to make in the 
World, than now that the utmost object of his ambi- 
tion was attained, and he was seated in his gilt 

8* 
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coach, with the acckmations of his fellow-citizens 
ringing in his ears. 

So absorbed was he by th^se reflections thaX; tbe 
shouts of the bystanders feil unheeded on his ears, 
and Dr. Dipple, noticing his abstraetion, d^emed it 
prudent to arouse him by calling his attention to a 
large and crowded scaffold, erected on the west side 
of Bow Church by the Goldsmiths Company. The 
bells of the church were pealing merrily. 

"I have not heard those bells ring so blithely 
since my wedding-day," observ^d Sir Gresham, "and 
that^s five-and thirty years ago." 

"That was a happy occasion, my lord," rejoined 
Dr. Dipple; "bnt this is a happier and a pronder." 

"A prouder occa^ion, certainly, doctor," rettimed 
the Lord Mayor; "but Tm not so sure that it is 
happier than the fotmer. Then, having obtained the 
object on which I had set my heait, I deemed my- 
self the most fortxmate of men, and was, or fancied 
myself, perfectly happy. Now my timbition is ftilly 
gratified, and yet there are -drawbacks to my 
complete felicity. How do you ««cotint for thiö, 
doctor?" 

"I can^t account for it at all/^ retoraed the 
chaplain, "iinless your lordship has some seci*et 
cause for Anxiety, of which I am totally ignorcmt." 

"I have nothing whatever to trouble me, my 
good sir." 

"Then I e^wn I am fairly poezled. But we . 
won't pursue the sobject. Do those decorations meet 
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vith your lordship^s approval?^^ he added, glancing 
at a house on the opposite aide of tbe street, the 
balcony of which was hiing with criiason damask, 
and otherwise sumptuously adorned, having been 
fitted up in this manner for tlieir Majestiea by tbe 
committee of aldermen, wbo bad engaged tbe pre- 
i^ises for tbe oecasion." 

"Tbe balcony bas a bandsome effect, and I trust 
it will please tbeir Majesties," replied tbe Lord 
Mayor. "Ab! tbere is Mr. Barclay bimself," be 
added, bowing to a gentleman wbo stepped ont at 
tbe moment on tbe balcony. 

Not only was Mr. Barclay*s bouse ricbly de- 
corated in anticipation of bis royal visitors, but 
almost every otber babitation on eitber aide of tl^e 
way was similarly omamented. Carpets and rieh 
stuffs of variouis colours were bung from the Windows, 
prodncing a very gay effect. Moreover, in several 
places galleries were erected, rising tier above tier 
to tbe very roofs of tbe bouses, every seat witbi^i 
them being occupied. 

Each of tbe twelve great City compaiiies faad a 
stand feserved for ita rulers and liverymeny and 
4kHtängtti8h.ed by its banxieifs«. Tbe CroUsmitha, as 
ahready mentioned, bad a scaffelding njear Bow 
Chufoh. The ßrocers bad planted tbemselves at 
the eoiri^r of Friday-^stüeet, and tbe Skinners near 
Wood-stT^eet; wbile the Salte^s and the Mescers bad 
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fixed their Stands on either side of Newgate-street 
where it opens into Cheapside. 

The procession took its way through St. PauVs 
Churchyard, at the eastem end of which the scholars 
of Christas Hospital had a stand, while at the top of 
Ludgate-hill the Ironmongers and Clothworkers had 
sca£Polds. Between them, amid tremendoos cheers, 
passed the procession, and so hy the east side 
of the Fleet — not as yet covered in — to Black- 
friars. 

The enthnsiastic greetings that welcomed our 
Lord Mayor throughout the whole route made it 
impossible to doubt the regard entertained for him 
by his fellow-citizens of every degree. Not only 
was he cheered by the gaily-dressed folk stationed 
at the open Windows, or on the numerons scafifold- 
ings, and who waved hats and handkerchiefs and 
shouted Instily as he passed by, bat he was equally 
well received by the common folk, who »by their 
demonstrations of good will evinced their satisfaction. 
They could only be kept back by the train-bands 
who lined the way from approaching the state-coach, 
and trying to shake hands with him. 

Luckily, there was no tnmult — nor did anything 
occur to disturb the good homoor of the mob. They 
were pleased with the pageants, which they were 
told had been revived for their special delectation; 
they were pleased with the procession generally; bnt 
most of all they were pleased with the Lord Mayor. 
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The acclamations raised for him in Gheapside were 
carried on to St. Paul's, and thence without inter- 
ruption to Blackfriars. What with the crowds, the 
continuous shouting, the ringing of bells, the firing 
of guns, and the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
the scene was wonderfolly ezciting. 
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vm. 

How the Lord Major went toWestminster by water and what oocarred 
doring the passage. 

FoRTUNATELY for the display on the river, it 
was high tide at the time; and fortunately also, 
there was no wind, so that the surface of the stream, 
being perfectly unruffled, and somewhat clearer than 
it is in these days, mirrored back the numerous 
gilded barks by which it was covered. 

The City bärge, with its double banks of rowers 
in rieh liveries, its carved and bumished woodwork, 
the rieh hangings of its stately cabin, the broad 
Silken banner in front displaying the City arms, and 
the numerous pennants bedecking its roof, flamed 
like the Venetian Bucentaur. 

Nor were the barges belonging to the City com- 
panies inferior in size and splendour to that destined 
for the reception of the Lord Mayor and the great 
civic dignitaries. Newly gilt and decorated for the 
occasion, decked with pennons and displaying their 
banners, they were all provided with bands, and 
manned by watermen in their liveries. 

At the heim of each of these magnificent barks, 
which glittered in the sunbeams as if made of gold, 
Btood the barge-master in bis State livery. 
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To several of them a fantastical appearance was 
given by the actors in the pageants exhibited in 
the land procession being taken on board, and so 
placed that they could be seen by the occupants of 
the numerous wherries by which the river was 
crowded. Thus, the two giants, Colbrand and 
Brandamore, having quitted their chariots, were now 
eomfortably seated on the roof of the gilded saloon 
of the Brewers' bärge, smoking their pipes, and 
occasionally drinking to the health of the good folks 
in the wherries. 

Sir John Hawkwood, leaning on bis two-handed 
sword, stood at the prow of the Merchant Tailors* 
bärge; St. Peter took the Fishmongers under bis 
care; Vulcan and the Cyclops went on board the 
Ironmongers' galley; and Bacchus and bis crew 
revelled with the Vintners. 

The Skinners were rowed by watermen disguised 
in Strange spotted skins and painted hides, while 
their great brown bear, chained upon the cabin 
roof, continued to clamber up bis pole. 

These süperb vessels, which, inclnding those be- 
longing to the lesser companies, amounted to mofe 
than twenty, were now drawn up in a wide half- 
moon round Blackfriars-stairs, close to which the 
Lord Mayor's bärge was moored, and made a most 
brilliant display. 

Within this semicircle no wherries or other craft 
were now allowed to enter, but outside of it thou- 
Bands of boats hovered, fiUed with well-dressed 
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persons, eager to view the aquatic procession. In 
fact, the whole reach of the river, from Queenhithe, 
past Paul's Wharf and Baynard's Castle to the 
Temple-stairs, was thronged with well-laden barks 
of every kind. The lighters moored to the banks 
were covered with spectators, as were the wharves 
on either side, together with every building or 
projection that seemed to offer a tolerable point 
of view. 

Just before the period of our story, the building 
of Blackfriaxs Bridge had been commenced, though 
as yet little progress had been made. However, 
an unfinished arch afforded a commanding view of 
the scene, and was, consequently, crowded, though 
the Position seemed very perilous. 

Bridewell Dock, as this part of the Fleet Ditch 
was termed, had not then been fiUed up, and all the 
vessels within it, with the quays and buildings on 
either side — shortly afterwards demolished — were 
thronged. 

Before the state-coach drove up to Blackfriars- 
stairs, under the skilful guidance of Mr. Keck, the 
watermen who had marched in the procession with 
the Recorder and Chamberlain, the Sheriffs, the 
Aldermen, and the chief City officers, had entered 
the bärge, so that the Lord Mayor experienced no 
delay, but, on alighting, was ceremoniously con- 
ducted across a railed gangway to the stately vessel 
prepared for him. 

Just as he stepped within it a salute was fired 
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firom Baynard^s Castle, and another from the op- 
posite bank of the river, while loud and reiterated 
cheers borst from the spectators on all sides, caught 
up and re-echoed by those on the river, who could 
not even see what was going on. At the ^ame 
moment the bands of the different barges Struck 
up, while the watermen looked out for the signal 
to Start. 

As soon as the Lord Mayor and his retinue were 
on board, the gorgeous vessel was pushed off; the 
barge-master telegraphed to the convoy around him, 
and in another moment the whole Company was in 
motion and dropping into their places. 

The Merchant Tailors took the lead, moving 
slowly and majestically along. The Skinners and 
Brewers followed, while in the midst of the dazzling 
squadron rode the City bärge. 

The whole river was now astir. Hundreds of 
boats accompanied the procession, which they could 
easily do, the progress of the barges being remark- 
ably easy and dignified, while the lighter and more 
active craft threaded their y%y amongst them, or 
loitered to admire their decorations. 

The spectacle was really magnificent. Moving 
six abreast, the barges stretched almost across the 
gtream, and what with their splendour, the flags and 
banners with which they were adomed, the music, 
and the continuous shouts and acclamations from the 
occupants of the lesser craft, and the beholders on 
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the b«ak8 o{ the river, the prooessioii resombled 
Bome grand triuxnph. 

In this manner the fleet passed the Temple 
Gardens, where the unemployed lawyers were cal- 
lected tQ lock at the ahow, old Somersei Hoose — 
the preaent imposing edifice was not evected UAtil 
setme years later — Salkbury, York, and Himgor- 
ford-stairs — each adding to the number of their 
attendant barks — and gt l^ngth oame in sight of 
Westminster Bridge, which had then beeA ereeted 
about ten or twelve years, and was pronounced one 
of the flnest bridges in the world. 

While the Lord Mayor's bärge was passing 
Whitehall, bis lordship, who was frequently obliged 
to show himself to bis admirers and acknowledge 
their vociferous greetings, noticed amid the wherries 
thronging around bim a small boat rowed by a single 
waterman, in which sat bis nephew, Herbert. He 
oould not be mistaken, for the young man, on per- 
ceiving his uncle^ stood up and waved bis hat. 

Though rather surprised at seeing bim there, the 
Lord Mayor smiled and nodded in retum, but bis 
oountenance almost ifistantly «nderwent a change. 
A little in advance of bis nephew was another boat, 
polled by two oarsiiien> containing a sto«it elderly 
personage with his wife — a comely, middlo-aged 
woman — and their daughter. This fat old fellow's 
name waa Walworth. He was a irespectaye bosier^ 
dwelling in St. Mary-axe, well enoogh to do in the 
World, and he and hia wif^ were known to Sir 
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Gresham. Alice Walworth, their daughter, was 
about nineteen, and possessed considerable peiBonal 
attractions. 

Jkfr. Wi^worth bad got tip to «alute the Lord 
Major, aod was ia tiie aet of bowibg to bim, wben 
a collision took place between bis boa4: and anotber 
wMeb came suddeoly and swiftly retitid tbe bead oi 
ihe bärge. Losing bis balanee, owing to tbe force 
of tbe sbock, tbe old bosier was precipitated into 
tbe stream witb a tremendous splasb. Bat tbis was 
only tbe commencement of tbe disaster. Mrs. Wal- 
wortb and Alice sbrieked aloud, and, in tbeir en- 
-deayours to rescue bim, overbalanced tbe boat, and 
in anotber instant tbey and its otber occupants were 
in tbe water. 

Tbe Lord Mayor was greatly alarmed by tbe 
accident, and, witb some of tbe aldermen, bastily 
quitted tbe saloon to procure assistance. 

Aid was promptly found. Herbert Lorimer suc-' 
ceeded in catcbing Mrs. Walwortb before sbe sank, 
and consigning ber to tbe care of tbe waterman wbo 
pulled bis boat, and wbo beld ber tili fortber belp 
could be obtained, be instantly plunged into tbe 
stream in searcb of tbe younger lady, wbo by tbis 
time bad been swept away by tbe current, and, 
tbougb many an arm bad been pat out to arrest 
ber, bad disappeared. 

Herbert, bowever, did not despair of saving ber. 
He was an excellent s wimmer, and noting tbe place 
wbere sbe bad sunk, be dived, and presently re- 
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tumed to tHe surface sustaining her with one arm, 
while with the other he kept her from again sinking 
until a boat came to their aid. 

Meantime, the other persons whose lives had also 
been placed in jeopardy met with a happy deliver- 
ance. The two watermen escaped with a ducking, 
as indeed did old Walworth himself, who was hooked 
up by the barge-master, and taken on board the 
City bärge, where Mrs. Walworth was shortly after- 
wai'ds brought by the Lord Mayor's directions. 

Their anxiety respecting their daughter was 
speedily relieved by the shouts that hailed the suc- 
cessful issue of Herbert^s gallant attempt, and in an- 
other minute Alice was delivered to them by her 
preserver. 
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IX. 

The Landing at Westminster. 

EvERY possible attention that circumstances would 
permit was paid by the Lord Mayor and those with 
him to Mrs. Walworth and her daughter. Notwith- 
standing their uncomfortable plight, drencbed to the 
skin, and with all their finery spoiled, both ladies 
bore up against the annoyances with great cheer- 
falness. 

Poor Mr. Walworth looked a very miserable ob- 
ject. Dripping like a water-spaniel, having lost his 
laced hat and bob-wig in the water, he was next 
compelled to take off his wet muslin cravat. A 
glass of ratafia helped to restore him, and he pressed 
the same remedy upon his wife, who, however, could 
not be prevailed upon to follow his example. 

Great was the surprise of Mrs. Walworth and 
her daughter to leam that the young man, to whose 
heroic conduct they were so much indebted, was the 
Lord Mayor's nephew, and, indeed, this circumstance 
was equally surprising to most of the Company 
within the bärge, as they leamt for the first time 
that his lordship had a nephew — only Sir Felix 
Bland, Mr. Beckford, and a few others, who had 
Seen Herbert in Cheapside, being aware of the fact 
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The knowledge of the yoxmg man's relationship to 
Sir Gresham certainly did not tend to diminish the 
interest with which Alice regarded him, while it 
Beemed to increase her father^s gratitude in a tenfold 
degree. 

"Don't say a word more, my good Mr. Wal- 
worth," cried Sir Gresham, cutting short the old 
hosier^s professions; *4f yoa and the ladies don^t 
suffer from the accident, its consequences may prove 
agreeable rather than the reverse. As the best 
preventive, I would recommend a glass of ratafia to 
Mrs. Walworth" — her husband had ahready tossed 
off a second — "'tis an excellent fortifier, my dear 
madam — all the ladies take it. Won't you pledge 
my nephew and myself, Miss Walworth?" Alice 
smiled good-naturedly, bowed in retum to their sa- 
Intations, and raised the glass to her lips, but set it 
down untasted. "Ah! Iseel" exclaimed Sir Gresham, 
shaking bis head. "Well, if you take cold it will 
be your own fault. Herbert, your good health! My 
nephew is neaxly as great a stranger to me, Mr. 
Walworth, as he is to you. I never saw him before 
this moming, but I don^t mean to lose sight of him 
again in a hurry, I can promise you. His conduet 
on this oocasion won't lower him in my regard." 

"Your nephew is a very fine young man, my 
lord," cried Mr. Walworth, upon whom the cordial, 
combined with his previous ducking, had produced 
some little effect — "a very courageous young man, 
and Tm eure he will do your lordship infinite credit 
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I shall always consider myself under the greatest 
possible obligations to him, and to your lordship. 
And 80 T^ill you, my dear — won't you?" he added 
to Mrs. WalwortL "Take a glass of ratafia — do!" 

But the lady declined, and looked at him to in- 
timate that he had taken quite enough himself. 

"ni teil you what you must do, "Mr. Walworth," 
Said the Lord Mayor, "to compensate for the annoy- 
ance you have experienced, and enable you to wind 
up the day pleasantly, you and your wife and 
daughter must come and dine with the Lady Mayoress 
and myself at Guildhall. What say you — eh?" 

"Oh! my lord, you do us too much honouri" 
exclaimed the old hosier, delighted. 

"You shall see their Majesties and the young 
Princes, and dance at the ball, Miss Walworth," 
pursued good-natured Sir Gresham. "I'U find you 
plenty of partners. My nepbew looks as if he could 
dance — " 

"Oh yes, uncle," interposed Herbert, "I can 
dance a minuet as well as most people." 

"Then you shall dance one with Miss Wal- 
worth — that is, supposing she will accept you as a 
partner." 

"I need scarcely say it will give me great 
pleasure to dance with your nephew, my lord," re- 
plied Alice, blushing. 

"Then all's settled. Tickets shall be sent you, 
Mr. Walwortb, and if I may advise, youll get home 
as quickly as possible and put on dry clothes." 

The Lord Mayor of London, h ^ 
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"Precisely what I desire to de, my lord," re- 
plied the other. "If I don't change soon I know 
what will happen. I shall have an attack of rheu- 
matism, that will lay me up for a month. My coat 
is beginning to stick to my back, and my legs feel 
as stiff as if cased in leather." 

"But you mustn't think of taking a coacb," said 
the Lord Mayor. "If you do, you won't reach the 
City for hours. A boat to Three Crane Stairs will 
be the speediest and surest conveyance. Go with 
Mr. Walworth, Herbert," he added to his nephew. 
"You stand as much in need of dry apparel as he 
does. And barkee," he whispered, "you'll find what 
you want at my house. Go there at once. Tradescant's 
wardrobe will fumish you with all you need. He's 
about the same size as yourself, and his clothes are 
sure to fit you. Don't hesitate to put on one of the 
young coxcomb's smartest suits, for I wish you to 
cut a figure to-night. You're to dine at Guildhall 
— mind that. Tomline will give you a ticket, and 
teil you all about it. D'ye heed?" 

Herbert thanked his uncle, and a wherry Coming 
alongside, the party got into it, and as soon as the 
oarsmen could disengage their skiff from the crowd 
of boats that beset it, they were puUed swiftly down 
the river. 

Meantime, the City bärge, which had been de- 
layed during this interval, proceeded on its course, 
and passed safely through th^ centre arch of West- 
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minster Bridge, amid the acclamations of the multi- 
tudes looking down £rom its balustrades. 

Several of the other barges had gone on while 
the Lord Mayor halted, and these had grouped 
themselves on the farther side of the bridge, oppo- 
site New Palace-yard Stairs, where his lordship 
proposed to disembark. All theh* bands were play- 
ing, and the spectacle was now as striking as any 
previous part of the water-pageant. 

While the City bärge moved majestically towards 
the stairs, a salute was fired from one 'of the wharves 
on the Lambeth side of the river, and, amidst 
deafening and long-continued cheers from an im- 
mense number of spectators stationed at every point 
commanding a view, the Lord Mayor landed, and 
wa% ceremoniously conducted to Westminster Hall, 
where he was presented to the Judges of the Court 
of Exchequer by the Kecorder. 

The Chief Baron having addressed his lordship 
in a lengthened speech highly eulogistic of the City, 
the customary oath was administered. Invitations 
to the banquet at Guildhall were then formally given 
to the Judges, and accepted; after which the Lord 
Mayor withdrew, and returned to the bärge. 

His lordship was then conveyed to the Temple, 
where he once more disembarked, and was received 
in great State by the Master and Benchers of the 
Inner Temple, with whom he breakfasted in their 
Hall. 



9* 
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How King George the Third and Qaeen Charlotte set forth from Saint 
James^B to dine with the Lord Mayor at Ouildhall. 

About noon on the same.day, anotker cavalcade, 
moving in the opposite direction of the first, set forth 
from Saint James's Palace. 

King George LEI. and his consort having, as 
we are aware, graciously accepted the Lord Mayor's 
invitation to the banquet at Guildhall, their Majesties 
Started betimes in order to view the civic procession 
on its retum from Westminster from Mr. Barclay's 
house in Gheapside, which, aB abready stated, was 
prepared for their reception. 

At the time of our narrative, George III., whose 
accession to the throne had occurred on the death 
of his grandsire, some thirteen months previously, 
was a very handsome young man of about three- 
and-twenty. 

Our notions of the personal appearance of this 
excellent monarch are so connected with portraits 
taken at a later period of his life, wherein he is 
represented as an elderly gentleman, rather stout 
and slightly beut, with a very benevolent expression 
of countenance, clad in blue coat and boots with 
brown tops, and leaning on a cane, that we can 
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scarcely fancy him as tall, upright, well-proportioned, 
and extremely good-looking. 

Yet he was so ät the period of this story. Very 
temperate, and taking a vast deal of exercise, he 
now looked the pictui^e of health. His complexion 
was fresh and blooming, his eye bright, and his 
manner, while characterised by great dignity, was 
very affable and engaging, and offered a pleasing 
contrast to the cold and haughty deportment of his 
immediate predecessor, George II. 

In spite of his German descent, no monarch ever 
pQSsessed a more thoroughly English character, or 
features more truly English, than George the Third. 
"Born and educated in this country," he said, in his 
first Speech from the throne, "I glory in the name 
of Briton:" — words that established him in the 
heart of the whole nation. 

Evidence, confirmatory of his extreme amiability 
and kindness of manner at this period, is afforded 
by Horace Walpole, who, writing to Sir Horace 
Mann, says: "The yöung King, you may trust me, 
who am not apt to be enamoured with royalty, gives 
all the indications imaginable of being amiable. His 
person is tall, and füll of dignity; his countenance 
florid and good-natured; his manner graceful and 
obliging; he expresses no warmth or resentment 
against anybody: at most coldness.^' Again, in a 
letter to George Montagu, the same shrewd observer 
writes: " The King seems all good-nature, and wishing 
to satisfy everybody; all his Speeches are obliging. 
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I 8ÄW him again yesterday, and was surprised to 
find the levee-room had lost entirely the air of the 
lion's den. This sovereign don't stand in one spot 
with his eyes fixed royally on the ground, and 
dropping bits of German news; he walks abont and 
speaks to everybody. I saw him afterwards on the 
throne, where he is graceful and genteel, sits with 
dignity, and reads his answers to the addresses 
well." 

Such is the picture of this charming Prince, 
painted at the time by one who, as he described 
himself, "was not apt to be the Humorous Lieu- 
tenant, and fall in love with majesty." 

The fair promise held out by the young King 
was amply fulfiUed during his long and eventful 
reign, chequered as it was by many vicissitudes, 
and including the sad affliction by which he was 
visited. Solicitude for the welfare of his subjects, 
unaflPected piety, and a character scrupulously moral, 
combined with worth and goodness, endeared him to 
all, and eamed for him the title of the "Father of 
his People." 

That there were shades to his otherwise perfect 
character cannot be denied, but these were lost amid 
its general brightness. He has been charged with 
obstinacy, and said to entertain strong and lasting 
prejudices. It may be so, but at the same time he 
never yielded to passion or enmity, but sought to be 
strictly just. By nature he was kindly, benevolent, 
charitable. His household was well regulated. 
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Practising rigid economy himself, he tried to enforce 
it thronghout bis Household; yet though careftil, he 
was by no means devoid of generosity. His industry 
was remarkable, his time being never unemployed. 
Though his mental qualifications were not of a high 
Order, and though his education had been much 
neglected, he had great good sense, and remarkable 
correctness of judgment. Streng moral perceptions 
guarded him alike from temptation, and prevented 
him from committing wrong. That the days of a 
monarch so just, so pious, so revered — to whom 
his people's happiness was so dear, and for whose 
preservation so many heartfelt prayers were uttered 
— should have been temporarily subjected to the 
direst affliction that can befal man, must ever re- 
main among the inscrutable decrees of an unerring 
Providence. 

However, it is not with this dark and dread 
period of his lengthened reign that we have to do, 
but with its dawning splendour, when fire was in 
his eye, courage in his breast, and vigour in his 
limbs — when his mind was sound and his judgment 
good. We have to do with him in the hey-day of 
youth and happiness, ere yet care and the weight 
of empire had begun to press upon him — while all 
was füll of present delight and of hopefulness for 
the fttture. 

So admirably did the young King conduct him- 
self in the exalted position he was called upon to 
fiU, so gentle and beneficent was his sway, so 
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amiable was bis manner, that all hearts wonld have 
been wen, Had it not been feit and indeed known 
tbat be bad a Favourite, by whom be was raled, 
and wbo, it soon became evident, would be content 
witb notbing less tban supreme power in the govern- 
ment. Many of bis most loyal subjeets viewed tbis 
influence witb distrust and apprebension, as likely, 
if not sbaken ofF, to lead to evil consequences. Tbe 
cabal fonned against Pitt by Butens macbinations, 
and tbe resignation of a minister justly regarded by 
tbe country as its saviour, filled every breast wiüi 
indignation, and would bave materially diminisbed 
tbe young monarcb's popularity bad not tbe intrigue 
been traced to its rigbt source. Perbaps tbe Ejing 
migbt bave come in for a greater sbare of populär 
opprobrium, bad not tbe untoward event foUowed 
close upon bis nuptials and coronation. 

Tbat tbe Favourite was fuUy aware of tbe 
opinion entertained of bim in tbe City, appears 
&om a letter addressed by bim at tbe time to bis 
confidant, Lord Melcomb: "Indeed, my good lord," 
be writes, '^my Situation, at all times perilous, is 
become mucb more so, for I am no stranger to tbe 
language beld in tbis great city: 'Our darling's 
resignation is owing to Lord Bute, wbo migbt bave 
prevented it witb tbe King, and be must answer for 
all tbe consequences.'" Sucb was tbe Favourite's 
impression, and we sball see presently tbat it was 
warranted. 

No event tbat bad occurred since tbe young 
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King mounted the throne gave more general satis- 
faction than bis marriage with Charlotte, second 
sister of the Duke of Mecklenburg- Strelitz. The 
royal nuptials were celebrated on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1761 — just two months before the dato of 
OUT story — - and on the 22nd of the same month 
the coronation of the august pair took place in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Most fortunate was the King in bis choice. His 
first love had been the beautiful and captivating 
Lady Sarah Lennox, but compelled to conquer his 
passion for this fascinating person, he tumed his 
thoughts in another direction. By whatever motives 
he was guided in the selection of a cönsort, the 
resolt showed that he had acted wisely. If he him- 
self made the best of husbands, Queen Charlotte was 
a model wife and mother. 

In describing her Majesty we have again to 
contend with preconceived notions, which, referring 
to a later period of her lifo, would seem to determine 
that she must always have been piain, if not down- 
right ugly. Such, however, was not the fact. When 
united to the King she was very young, being 
scarcely seventeen, and at that time, and indeed for 
many years afterwards, she was attractive in manner, 
and certainly pleasing , if not positively pretty. 

An eye-witness has given an exact portrait of 
her: "3he is not tall, nor u beauty," writes Horace 
Walpole; "pale and very thin; but looks sensible 
and is genteel. Her hair is darkish and fine; her 
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forehead low, her nose very well, except the nostrils 
spreading too wide; her montli has the same fault, 
but her teeth are good." In this portrait, however, 
a most important featnre is omitted, namelj, the 
eyes, which were fine and extremely expressive, and 
which lighted up the conntenance, and gave a great 
charm to it in conversation. Gay and good homonred, 
she was without a trace of levity or firivolity of 
manner. She possessed many aecomplishments, played 
and sang well, was fond of reading, and ever anxions 
to obtain information. Her conversation was animated, 
and perhaps she possessed more irivacity than she 
cared to display. At all events, her spirits were 
under perfect control, and her manner guarded. Her 
Chief aim was to please her royal hosband, to whom 
she invariably showed profound respect. 

Abont noon, as we have said, and while the 
Lord Mayor Was landing at Westminster, dmms, 
trumpetfl, kettle -drums, and other Instruments re- 
sounded within the conrts of Saint James^s Palace, 
and amid this martial din a troop of Horse Gnards, 
completely equipped, and extremely well monnted, 
issued from the gates, and took their way slowly 
past Marlborongh House along Pall-Mall. 

They were followed by a süperb coach, drawn 
by six noble horses, containing the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Attired in a magnificent military costume, 
and wearing the blue riband and a star, the hero of 
Culloden looked painfully ill, and as if his days 
were numbered. At this juncture, he was slowly 
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recovering from a severe paralytic attack, which for 
a time had deprived him of the use of bis limbs, 
and he had other bodily ailments besides. With 
difficulty, and only by the aid of two servants, had 
he been got into bis coach. Naturally harsh and 
repulsive, bis features were now swoUen and distorted, 
the mouth being drawn down on the left side, while 
bis bloodshot eyes and truculent looks seemed to 
justify the epithet of "the Butcher," bestowed upon 
him for the severity with which he had treated the 
unfortunate Scots during the rebellion. The Duke 
was not populär with the multitude, and very few 
cheers greeted him as he entered Pall-Mall. Evidently 
ofFended at the suUen silence of the throng, and with 
the looks almost of aversion cast at him by some of 
them, he scowled fiercely around, and threw himself 
back in bis carriage. 

After another troop of Horse Guards came the 
Princess Amelia in her chariot. Sumptuously attired 
in silver brocade, omamented with large flowers, and 
having her head dressed k la Hollandaise, with well- 
powdered curls at the sides, and large ringlets behind, 
frilled with ribbons set on with diamonds, her Koyal 
Highness presented a very splendid appearance, and 
quickly efiPaced the disagreeable impression produced 
by her morose-looking brother. 

Next foUowed a newly-fashioned State- coach, 
difPering from the one preceding it, inasmuch as it 
had a superbly-gilt ducal Coronet in the centre of 
the roof , instead of a Coronet at each comer. 
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And here we may be pennitted to observe that, 
although our modern equipages are in some respects an 
improvement uppn tbose of the last Century, they are 
far less elegant in form, and much less easy to ride 
in. The way in whicb the old chariots were hung 
enabled their occupants to recline backwards most 
luxuriously, while the coachman's box was placed so 
far ofF, that a footman could sit between itand the 
body of the carriage, with bis back to the horses — 
this servant, of course, being merely supplementary 
to three or four others hanging behind. Moreover, 
the coaches and chariots belonging to the nobility 
and persons of wealth and distinction were magni- 
ficently painted and gilt, and presented a gorgeous 
appearance. 

In such a splendid and luxurious vehicle as 
described, sat, or rather lolled, the Duke of York, 
a very handsome but indolent-looking young man, 
whose demeanour and aspect proclaimed him very 
difFerent in character from his sedate eider brother. 
Nor did his looks belle him; the young Duke was 
greatly addicted to pleasurable pursuits. Attired in 
white velvet, with a gold brocade waistcoat oma- 
mented with flowers, and his ruffles and shirt-Mll 
of riebest point d^Espagne, and wearing a flaxen 
peruke, he had the appearance of a splendid rou^. 
Like his uncle of Cumberland he wore a blue riband 
and a star. 

After the young Duke came a roomy state-coach, 
carrying his three brothers, the Princes William, 
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Henry, and Frederick. The royal youths were 
dressed in rieh suits of various colours, flowered or 
sprigged of gold, and all three looked very lively, 
and as if anticipating considerable amusement from 
their visit to the City. 

After them came twelve footmen in conrt liveries, 
wearing black velvet caps, and then another troop 
of horse, foUowed by a coach containing the Princess- 
Dowager of Wales and her daughters, the Princesses 
Angasta and Caroline. 

The Princess- Do wager was still exceedingly 
handsome — so handsome, indeed, that she could 
not escape the breath of scandal. Eyes fine and 
expressive, skin smooth as satin, complexion bril- 
liant — such were her points of beauty; while time 
had dealt very leniently with her, as if unwilling 
to destroy so much loveliness. Perhaps, art might 
have some little share in the conservation of her 
charms. But as to this we forbear to inquire, being 
content to chronicle the result. The Princess was 
dressed in rieh silk, trimmed with gold, and em- 
broidered with green, scarlet, and purple flowers. 
Her diamonds were very brilliant; she had them on 
her stomacher, her necklace, and earrings; her sleeves 
were fastened with them, and the sprigs in her hair 
were formed of the same precious stones. 

Her daughters were charmingly attired in pink 
and white silks, with gold and silver nets, laced 
tippets, and treble-laced ruffles. Their heads were 
dressed k TAnglaise, curled down the sides, powdered 
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and fastened with pink and silver knots — a mode 
that accorded very well with their bright yoxing 
faces. 

The Princess-Bowager's carriage was foUowed by 
a grand retinae, after which came a chariot containing 
tbe Earl of Harcourt, Master of the Horse, and then 
another in which sat the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Marquis of Kockingham, Chief 
Lord of the Bedchamber. Next marched the Grena- 
dier Guards, and these were succeeded by Yeomen 
of the Guard. 

Then foUowed his Majesty's state-carriage, drawn 
by six magnificently-caparisoned cream-coloured 
horses. In it sat the royal pair, chatting together 
very pleasantly, and both looking extremely cheerful 
and happy. 

The King, who was by no means so richly 
dressed as his brother the Duke of York, or even 
as the younger Princes, wore a blue embroidered 
velvet coat, on the breast of which glittered a large 
Star set with diamonds; his waistcoat was of white 
brocade, omamented with silver flowers. A piain 
tie-wig, muslin cravat, lace ruffles, and jabot, com- 
pleted his costume. Such as it was, his attire suited 
him remarkably well. 

The Queen was equally unostentatiously arrayed 
in piain yellow silk, laced with pearls. Her hair, 
which she wore without powder, was taken back 
£rora the brow, curled at the sides and back, and 
secured by a half-circlet of pearls and diamonds- 
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Her principal omaments were süperb pear-shaped 
pearl earrings. 

At the comer of Saint James's-street a balcony 
was erected, which was fiUed with well-dressed per- 
sonages of both sexes — beaux, young and old, in 
flowered velvet, or cloths trimmed with gold7 not of 
the dusky and monotonous hues now in vogue, but 
of every variety of tint, rieh brocaded waistcoats, 
perukes of every possible shape, high foretops, 
pigeons' wings, bobs, bags, majors, full-bottoms, 
queues, and Kamilies. 

These gentlemen were too well bred to remain 
covered in the presence of ladies, but carried their 
three-comered laced hats under their arms, and 
trifled with their snuff-boxes and clouded canes, 
though some of the more elderly among them pro- 
tected their hands from the eold by muffs. 

Here also the female fashions of the day were 
fally exhibited — sacques of silk and satin of all 
the colours in the rainbow, tabby sacques, white and 
silver sacques, pink-and-white-striped tobine sacques, 
and brocaded lustring sacques, with a ruby-coloured 
ground; fly-caps, Mecklenburg caps, Eanelagh mobs, 
turban rolls, and "heads" of the astounding size 
already described. 

6y this courtly assemblage, as might naturally be 
expected, their Majesties were very well received, 
though no loud demonstrations were made, but as 
the royal carriage roUed slowly along the cheering 
commenced, and was vociferously continued as far 
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as Cockspor- Street. Hats and handkerchiefs were 
waved from window and balcony, and the strongest 
manifestations of loyalty and devotion exhibited. 

Some obstruction occurred at Cbaring - cross, 
whicl^ brought tbe cavalcade to a halt, and a stop- 
page of füll twenty minutes ensued. The Ejing bore 
the delaj with good humour, langhed and chatted 
with the Queen, called her attention to any trifling 
matter likely to divert her, and repeatedly and gra- 
ciously acknowledged the cheers of the bystanders. 

At the time of our story, great freedom of speech, 
as well as of action, was indulged in by the masses, 
who were exceedingly fond of a jest and a practical 
joke, and were seldom restrained by any sense of 
decornm from giving way to their predilections. 

Hence it chanced that, while the royal carriage 
was delayed at the top of Cockspur-street, a roar of 
•laughter suddenly burst from the throng near it, and 
all eyes were turned towards a house on the right, 
from a penthonse on which some young men were 
dangling an immense jack-boot. The allusion was 
at once nnderstood by the crowd, and the laughter, 
wholly unchecked by the King's presence, was re- 
doubled. 

Some hootings, however, arose as the image of 
a Scotchman, such as may be seen at the door of a 
tobacconist^s shop, was brought out by the same 
young men, and set beside the jack-boot in front of 
the penthonse. The slight expressions of disapproval 
which the appearance of this figure had occasioned 
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were speedily drowned in the cheers and langhter of 
the majority of the assemblage. 

"What! what! what's that? Hey! Hey!" cried 
the king, in bis quick way, looking out of the coach- 
wind ow. 

His Majesty spoke so loudly that the inquiry 
was overheard by those near him, and a voice im- 
mediately responded, "It's the new Scotch minister 
— Jack Boot." 

"Hold your tongue, fool!" exclaimed another 
voice. "Don't you know that Lord Bute is his Ma- 
jesty's favourite?" 

"Pitt's our favourite," cried a third, "and unless 
we get him back again, we'll drive all the beggarly 
Scotchmen over the Border." 

On this there was a great shout, mingled with 
cries of "Pitt for everl No favourite! no Scotch 
minister 1" 

On hearing these outcries, the Eüng became very 
red, and sat back in his coach, looking highly 
ofPended. 

"These good folks presume rather too much upon 
their freedom," he said. 

"It is their way, no doubt, but perhaps there is 
no härm in it," replied the Queen, softly. "It is 
not against your Majesty, but against Lord Bute 
that these cries are directed." 

"The rogues think they can force me by their 
clamour to take Pitt back again, and give up Bute, 
The Lord Mayor of London. L 10 * 
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but they may shout tili they're hoarse; I won't do 
it — I won't do it." 

"Your Majesty will always act for the best-, of 
that I am quite ßure," said the Queen; "and the 
better you are understood by your people, the more 
you will be beloved." 

Just then, as if the crowd had become sensible 
of their indecorous conduct, loud shouts were raised 
for the King and Queen, and missiles were hurled 
against the obnoxious jack-boot and Scotchman, 
which were quickly withdrawn, only to be brought 
forward again, however, shortly afterwards. 

No other incident occurred before the cavalcade 
was again put in motion, but the King had not 
reached Charing-cross when a second stoppage took 
place. Precautions ought to have been taken to 
prevent these hindrances, but it would seem from 
their recurrence that they must have been neglected. 
A vast crowd was here assembled, and of a more 
miscellaneous character, than that which had oc- 
cupied Pall-Mall and Cockspur-street, a large portion 
consisting of low rabble. But these poor folk were 
just as loyal and warm-hearted, however, as their 
betters, and cheered their young sovereign and his 
queen most lustily. 

It was during his detention, however, at this 
point that his Majesty was made aware, in an un- 
mistakable manner, of the. unpopularity of his fa- 
vourite. A distant yell was heard, increasing in 
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volume as it was caught up and carried on, wWch 
informed the King that Lord Bute's carriage was ap- 
proacliing, and by the time the minister, who now 
swayed the cabinet, had joined the royal cavalcade, 
he was exposed to a perfect storm of indignation. 



10* 
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XL 

The Favourite. 

The object of this populär displeasnre, to whom 
so much allusion has already been made, was a very 
stately-looking personage, witli a serious and almost 
tragic cast of countenance. He was still in the prime 
of life, being a year or two under fifty; bis features 
were decidedly bandsome, bis person tall and elegant, 
bis address courtly tbougb very formal, and bis de- 
portment dignified but somewbat tbeatrical. 

Lord Bute's gravity did not seem altogetber 
natural to bim, any more tban tbe slow and mea- 
sured style of speecb wbicb be adopted, even in 
ordinary discourse. His aim was to be weigbty and 
impressive, but be was sententious and afPected, and 
consequently tiresome. Yet bis manner pleased tbe 
King, and if report was to be trusted, was parti- 
cularly agreeable to bis Majesty's motber, tbe Prin- 
cess-Dowager of Wales. 

Perbaps, beneatb tbis cold and impressive exterior 
tbere lurked a more ardent temperament tban seemed 
natural to bim. Undoubtedly, Lord Bute possessed 
great self-mastery, and rarely exbibited emotion of 
any kind, at least in public. Sueb a visage as bis 
was well calculated to conceal wbat was passing 
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within. Each muscle was tinder control. Not only 
were his looks, however, carefully studied, but every 
gesture and accent. In short, he was a consummate 
actor, and it was mainly owing to his ability in this 
line that he owed his elevation. 

Shortly after the Rebellion of '45^ in order to prove 
his zeal to the House of Hanover, the Earl of Bute, 
who had for some time retired to the Hebridean Isles, 
of which he was lord, and from which he derived his 
title, retumed to London, and oflFered his Services to 
the govemment, but it is doubtful whether the over- 
tures would have been successful had not an un- 
expected piece of good luck befallen him. 

A series of dramatic Performances, given by the 
Duchess of Queensbury, were honoured by the pre- 
sence of the Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
court, and on one occasion Eowe's "Fair Penitent'' 
was played, the part of the gallant gay Loihario 
being assigned to Bute, whose remaxkable personal 
advantages, then at their acme, eminently fitted him 
for the part. • 

Butens good looks and graceful person, combined 
with the passionate ardour thrown by him into the 
part, so charmed the sensitive Princess that she in- 
vited him to her court, and thenceforth he became a 
constant attendant upon her, and exercised a marked 
influence in the direction of aflFairs at Leicester House. 
He enjoyed equal favour with the Prince, and on the 
death of the latter — an event that occurred about 
ten years before the date of our story — he was 
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entrusted by bis widow with the caxe of her eldest 
son, the heir-presumptive to the throne. 

From that time until the young Prince's acces- 
sion, in 1760, Bute continued to maintain the ascen- 
dancy he had obtained over the Princess, while at 
the same time he had contrived to secure the affec- 
tions of her son. So apprehensive was he of losing 
his influence over his royaJ pupil, that he would 
scarcely trust him out of his sight As the Prince 
grew in years, the wily Scot grew in his credit, and 
the first act of the young monarch, on mounting the 
throne, was to make his favourite, then groom of the 
stole, a member of the privy-council. 

But Bute aimed at a far higher mark. Not con- 
tent to rule by secret influence, he would have direet 
power. Aspiring, as we have seen, to the first post 
in the cabinet, and, certain of the King^s assent to 
his wishes, he did not for a moment doubt the reali- 
sation of the scheme. His design was now all but 
accomplished. Though merely secretary of State, 
Lord Holdemess having resigned the» seals to make 
way for him, he was virtually prime minister, Pitt, 
the grand obstacle in his path to greatness, was 
removed. All -po werf ul with the King, and with 
nothing to fear from his pliant coUeagues, he only 
waited the favourable moment to seize upon the 
ßoveted prize. 

Golden showers at this time descended on the 
Favourite's head, and Horace Walpole might well 
term him "one of Fortune's prodigies." "You will 
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allow," writes Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, "that 
this earl is a fortunate man; the late King, old 
Wortley, and the Duke of Argyle, all dying in a 
year, and his daughter married to such an immense 
fortune." What Bute gained by George the Second's 
death needs no explanation. Old Wortley Montagu, 
husband of the celebrated Lady Mary — "old Avi- 
dieu," as Horace Walpole elsewhere calls him — was 
his father-in-law, and left more than a million to the 
countess. By the demise of the Duke of Argyle, 
Bute obtained the chief power of Scotland; and his 
daughter, Lady Mary Stuart, was married at the time 
the royal nuptials took place to Sir James Lowther, 
the "Prince of Coal-pits." 

On the present occasion the Favourite was attired 
in black velvet trimmed with gold, and wore his star 
and riband. Vain of the whiteness and beauty of 
his hands, he loaded his long taper fingers with 
rings like a woman. 

The opposite side of the carriage was occupied 
by an excessively corpulent personage — so corpu- 
lent, indeed, that he required a seat to himself — 
whose round, red face, to which a small snub nose 
lent a decidedly comic expression, was almost buried 
in an enormous tie-periwig, while his plump hands 
were quite covered by deep-laced ruffles. 

This elderly personage — for elderly he was — 
whose self-important looks and manner, combined 
with his extraordinary bulk, were highly provocative 
of laughter, and rarely failed to excite it, was Bubb 
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Dodington, then recently created Lord Melcomb — a 
Veteran courtier and politician. 

Embarrassed by no scruples, venal and corrupt 
as were most of the placemen of the time, Bubb 
Dodington, from bis long experience and sagacity, 
was precisely the person to be serviceable to the 
aspiring Favourite, and he proved himself so able 
an Instrument, that he was rewarded by a peerage, 
the grand object of bis ambition. 

Son of an apothecary at Carlisle, who had mar- 
ried a lady of condition far superior to bis own, 
Bubb Dodington rose by bis talents to bis present 
Position. He possessed great conversational powers 
and mucb wit, courted the society of men of letters, 
and numbered amongst his friends Chesterfield, 
Fielding, Gray, Thomson, and Dr. Bentley. Though 
excessively vain, he was good natured, and if mucb 
ridiculed, was generally liked. He was accustomed 
to array his bulky person in gaudy and flaring suits, 
and his preposterous perukes were ridiculed both by 
Churchill and Hogarth. 

On the present occasion he was as fine as fine 
could be, in a coat of gold brocaded tissue, a waist- 
coat of lilac-coloured silk, breeches of the same ma- 
terial, white silk stockings, which made his legs look 
perfectly colossal, and red-heeled shoes with diamond 
buckles. 

"I fear we shall have a tedious ride to the City, 
my lord," said Lord Melcomb, proflFering his diamond 
snoff-box to Lord Bute, who, however, declined the 
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attention. "These constant stoppages are very tire- 
some." 

"Excessively so," replied the other. "They al- 
most seem contrived to give the insolent rabble an 
opportunity of displaying their animosity to me. But 
that it would be said I fear to show myself in the 
City, I would have declined the Lord Mayor's in- 
vitation to the Guildhall to-day. The whole thing 
is highly distasteful to me, and the noise and tur- 
bulence of this Canaille are well-nigh intolerable. 
The uproar is as stunning as the storm of an angry 
audience at a playhouse. There's nothing for it but 
to stop one's ears." 

"Better laugh at it as I do, my lord," rejoined 
Melcomb, consoling himself with another pinch of 
snuff. 

The Favourite's carriage was foUowed by that 
of the Duke of Newcastle, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, with whom rode the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Privy Seal. The Duke of Newcastle, who, in spite 
of age and infirmities, still clung pertinaciously to 
power, was a little man, shrivelled in person and 
wrinkled in features, and his nervous anxiety about 
his health and fear of taking cold often exposed hiin 
to the ridicule of his coUeagues. His political life 
had commenced above forty years ago, and he had 
fiUed the most important posts during the two pre- 
vious reigns. Very wealthy, and having a vast num- 
ber of boroughs under his control, he possessed im- 
mense parliamentary influence, and hence his long 
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retention of power. He had bis merits as a states- 
man, but they were counteracted by indecision and 
feebleness, and latterly, during Pitfs tenure of office, 
be had completely submitted to the sway of tbat 
master-spirit. 

The next carriage contained George Grenville, 
Lord Temple's brother, a statesman of unquestion- 
able ability, and then leader of the House of Com- 
mons. Grenville was accompanied by Lord Egre- 
mont, recently appointed secretary of State in room 
of Pitt. Other carriages followed, containing the rest 
of the ministers, the representatives of the courts of 
Versailles and Madrid, the Duc de Nivemais and the 
Conde de Fuentes, the Algerine ambassador, with 
other foreign ambassadors and officers of State. 

During its passage along the Strand, the royal 
cavalcade met with repeated, and, it would seem, 
needless interruptions. One of these occurred near 
the New Exchange, and gave an opportunity to the 
crowd there assembled to manifest their loyalty and 
regard for the young King and bis consort, and their 
dislike of the Favourite. The cheers and blessings 
with which the monarch was greeted changed into 
groans and hootings at the sight of the unpopulär 
minister. The Duke of Newcastle himself was hissed. 
The mob were kept back from pressing upon the 
carriages by a strong military force, as well as 
abundance of peace-officers, or still greater annoyance 
might have been experienced. 

Very different was the appearance of this great 
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thoroughfare, along which the cavalcade was now 
slowly taking its way, from that presented by it 
now-a-days. Badly paved, without a smooth foot- 
way for the pedestrian, having a deep kennel in the 
middle of the read, the Strand, on crowded occasions 
like the present, was inconvenient and even danger- 
ous. Still there was something picturesque in the 
aspect of the shops, with their immense carved and 
gilt signs projecting many yards into the street, and 
embellished with every possible device — golden 
periwigs, blackamoors' heads with gilt hair, half- 
moons, sugar-loaves, &c. — and as all these signs 
were now decorated with streamers, flags, and Orna- 
ments, they looked gayer than usual. Of course the 
ßhops were closed, but the upper Windows were 
gamished with speetators, as were the roofs of the 
buildirtgs. Expressions of loyalty and devotion every- 
where awaited the King, but the Favourite was sa- 
luted with derisive cheers, contemptuous outcries, and 
hissing. 

By this time the head of the cavalcade had 
reached Temple-bar, the gates of which, according 
to custom, were closed. Trumpets were then sounded, 
and when their bray ceased, the High Constable of 
Westminster, who had attended the cavalcade with 
his staff, rode up with a pursuivant and a serjeant 
of arms, and knocked against them. On this, a 
wicket was opened, and the under City marshal, with 
the herald and two yeomen of the guard, bearing 
halberds, came forth from it and inquired the cause 
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of the summons. The High Constable, removing his 
hat, replied that his Majesty King George the Third 
desired pennission of the Lord Mayor to enter his 
good city of London. At the same time the pur- 
suivant delivered a Warrant to the marshal. 

"Permission is right willingly granted by the 
Lord Mayor," replied the marshal, "and I am charged 
by his lordship, in his own name, and in the name 
of his fellow-citizens, to bid his Majesty and his 
Eoyal Consort hearty welcome to their loynl and 
dutiful city of London." 

"God save the King!" cried the herald. And 
the exclamation was repeated by a hundred voices. 

The gates were then unbarred and thrown wide 
open, and the cavalcade passed through them, the 
trumpeters making its arch resound with their blasts. 
Here the High Constable of Westminster, with his 
staff, retired, their places being now taken by the 
City officers. 

From this point, as already intimated, to the top 
of Ludgate-hill, both sides of the road were guarded 
by regiments of the Trained Bands, or Cky Militia, 
in their füll equipments. The street being narrower, 
and the crowd equally numerous, the pressure was 
very great, and it was with some difficulty that 
Order could be maintained. Drums beat, trumpets 
were blown, and tremendous shouts were raised as 
the BLing passed through Templebar. These ac- 
clamations, proceeding from an immense concourse 
of people, were continued as the royal pair passed 
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along, and could not fall to be highly gratifying to 
them. 

But if the good Citizens were eager to demon- 
strate their loyalty to their sovereign, they seemed 
equally resolved to manifest their dislike of the 
Favourite. No sooner had Lord Bute entered the 
City than he found himself exposed to the füll burst 
of populär Indignation. To repress it was impossible. 
The yelling and groaning rabble cared not for the 
menaces of the constables and the militia, and an 
attempt to arrest any of them would have instantly 
caused a tumult not to be easily quelled. Besides, 
the mob were cheered on by the occupants of 
Windows, balconies, and scaflPoldings, many of whom 
added their voices to the clamour, and hooted and 
yelled as heartily as the rest. The uproar was in- 
describable, and the King's carriage not being more 
than a hundred yards in advance of that of the 
Favourite, the noise, mingling with the acclamations 
bestowed upon himself, reached his ears. The 
national prejudice against Lord Bute's country, which 
at that time had not been entirely overcome, inflamed 
the populär passion, and it was looked upon as an 
additional offence that the Favourite was a Scotsman. 
No inj Urions epithet, no taunt, no insult that ani- 
mosity could devise, was spared him. 

"Down with the Scotch minion! Send him back 
to his own country!" was the cry of one party. 

"No Newcastle coal — no Scotch coal for us! 
We bum Pitt coal in the City!" shouted others. 
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^ ly^fiA jvir Lir^Ltüf-^ ^sre to know wKj Sir 
(/rp^hura l^tri-aier w^^ eleczud Lord iLiyar?"^ äkoaced 
» »f>>nt eitizfttt from s balcony^ addresan^ Lord 

Aü thi* mdmdoAl possawed tKe brngs of a 
?^,fi^f/»r. Ke made Kim^elf heard above tlie tnmtilt. 

**^WelI tfill Knn^'' responded the mob from below. 
**Jt w*i IWicaa^w: Li» lordsliip caüed Sir Gresbam a 
*bTwy meddler/ Thact was enough for usJ^ 

*^Wbo propoaed a dishonourable peace?'' sbouted 

**Who would «eil us to France?"' cried anotber. 

^^Wbo would make ns the langbing^stock of 
HpAm?^^ added a third. 

**Who abuses the King's favour?" roaied a 
foöftb, 

**Who bau robbed u» of our patriot minister — 
of our Great Commoner?" yociferated a fiftb. 

**Lord Bute," rejoined theStentor in the balcony 
— "Lord Bute, tbe upstart, the Lothario of private 
Ufo, tbe Hcotcb minion, the modern Mortimer, the 
botrftyor of hin countryl" 

^''Obaoun k son But/ said Miss Chudleigh to the 
J*rl«ü(»Hs/' cried anotber voice. "But we won't have 
Uuto at any prico/^ 

In such terms, and in language far more scor- 
rilou«, was tbe Favourite assailed by the conconrse. 
Kvorytliing wbich it was supposed conld gall him 
was uttered. Lord Bute, however, bore the ordeal to 
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which he was exposed without flinching, and betrayed 
no sign of annoyance. 

Incredible as it may sound, there did not seem 
any disposition to check the licence of the mob. On 
the contrary, the militia and constables appeared 
mightily amused by what was taking place, while 
the better part of the spectators applauded the mob, 
and cheered them on. 

Meanwhile, the royal cavalcade continued its 
course, but so slowly that nearly two hours elapsed 
before it reached St. PauVs Churchyard, at the east 
end of which, as we have abeady mentioned, a 
scaffold was erected for the students of Christ's 
Hospital, and the King halting beside it, an address 
was read to his Majesty by the senior scholar, at 
the close of which all the young voices united in 
chanting the national anthem. Both the King and 
Queen appeared much pleased by this display of 
youthful loyalty. 

We shall not foUow the royal pair along Cheap- 
side, but bring them at once to Mr. Barclay's house, 
where the Duke of Cumberland, with the young 
Princes and their mother, had already alighted. 

On quitting their carriage, their Majesties were 
ceremoniously conducted to the rooms prepared for 
their reception. In the same place, shortly after- 
wards, to his infinite relief, Lord Bute found shelter 
&om the ceaseless persecution he had endured on his 
way to the City. 
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^'I should like to have these cnrsed Citizens in 
mj power for a day," he observed to Lord Melcomb, 
as they went up-stairs together. "I would make 
them mend their manners." 
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xn. 

The Great Oommoaer. 

Heantime, an unpretending-looking chariot and 
pair, having two persons inside it, had entered the 
City. 

This carriage had not proceeded farther than the 
gates of Inner Temple-lane, when a stoppage occurred 
during which the gentlemen occupying it were re- 
cognised as Mr. Pitt and his brother-in-law, Lord 
Temple. 

The news spread like wildfire, and Was in- 
stantaneously communicated to the prodigious con- 
conrse in Fleet-street. The efFect was electric. A 
shout was raised, the like of which was never before 
heard in that quarter, and may never be heard again. 
The populace seemed frenzied. In an instant, and 
notwithstanding their Opposition, the peace-ofEcers 
and trained bands on either side of the street were 
swept away by the irresistible force of the mob, and 
the carriage was surrounded by hundreds of persons, 
all in a State of Zantic excitement. Those nearest 
the vehicle, however, put no bounds to their enthu- 
siasm, bat looked in at the Windows, and invoked 
blessings on Pitt^s head; others shook hands with 
The Lord Mayor of London, l. H 
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the coachman and footmen; and others, delirioos with 
joy, flung their arms about the horses. 

Fain would they have drawn the carriage them- 
selves, but tliis Mr. Pitt would on no account allow. 
Profoundly touched by this extraordinary and un- 
mistakable display of populär sympathy, he warmly 
thanked his idolaters for their zeal, but besought 
them to be more calm. But even his words were of 
no avail in checking the ebuUition. The crowd 
listened to him only to cheer him the louder when 
he ceased to speak. All he could prevail upon them 
to do was to allow his carriage to proceed at a foot's 
pace, while they marched beside it as a body-guard, 
shouting tili they were hoarse, denouncing his 
enemies, and waving their hats and sticks. 

Never was there a more enthusiastic or clamorous 
escort. Moreover, the lines of the militia being 
broken, order could no longer be maintained. Thou- 
sands poured into the street and followed the Great 
Commoner's carriage, which, as it slowly advanced, 
seemed at the head of an army. Enthusiastic demon- 
strations were not confined, however, to the concourse 
in the streets. The spectators at the Windows, in 
the balconies, on the Stands, on the house-tops, were 
equally vociferous. The frenzy seemed to be con- 
tagious. Every one coming under its influence 
appeared equally excited. 

Some description must be attempted of the per- 
sonal appearance of one of the first of England's 
statesmen, and incomparably her greatest orator, 
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though we deBpair of giving an idea of that marvel- 
lously expressive countenanee, cast in the proudest 
mould, and stamped by the loftiest intelligence — 
the magnificent brow, made marble pale by constant 
thought — the eagle eye, that penetrated the very 
soul of him on whom it feil — the aquiline nose 

— the haughty lips, which could give vent to such 
a flood of eloquence as none other ever poured 
forth. 

These were his lineaments; but to judge of their 
füll effect, you should have seen them kindled by 
the fiery soul within, the eye flashing lightnings, 
the lips breathing scom, and every feature impressed 
with the thought to which the eloquent tongue gave 
utterance. You should have seen his tall majestic 
figure, thin and wasted by the cruel malady to which 
he was a martyr, reared to its füll height — have 
marked his patrician look and deportment, his 
dignified and appropriate gestures — and above all, 
have listened to his wonderfal delivery — grand, 
sonorous, impassioned, persuasive, menacing, terribl« 

— thunder not more awful than his loudest and 
deepest tones. 

"England," said Frederick the Great, speaking 
of Pitt, "has at length brought forth A Man." Na- 
ture, indeed, as we have just endeavoured tö show, 
had endowed the Great Commoner with her riebest 
gifts — a stately person, a noble countenance, an 
eagle glance, and a magnificent voice, susceptible of 
every variety of intonation, persuasive in argument, 

11* 
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terrific in invective. Of the latter power he early 
gave proof when taunted witb youth and a tendency 
to theatrical declamation by Sir Eobert Walpole, 
and bis bitter rebuke of tbat minister was not 
speedily forgotten. 

Born witbout fortune, some fifty-tbree years be- 
fore the date of our story, but of a good family, Pitt 
entered the army as comet of the Blues, bat being 
disqualified from active military duty by frequent 
attacks of gout, he directed bis attention to politics, 
towards which he had a streng bias, and speedily 
distinguished himself in parliament. 

It is not our Intention to foUow bim through bis 
glorious career, to show how he bore down all Oppo- 
sition, and asserted bis supremacy. To such a point 
of greatness had he risen, tbat on the accession of 
George HJ., he might, witbout strain of metaphor, 
be Said to hold in bis hands the destinies of the 
World. 

Human ambition has no higher mark than he 
had reached. In five years he had raised bis country 
from the abject condition to which it had been re- 
duced by incapacity and mismanagement — a con- 
dition so abject as positively to inspire despair — to 
the higbest point of prosperity and power. 

Such had been the glorious result of tbe Great 
Commoner^s administration. To bim alone was the 
credit due of our conquests, both by sea and land, 
since it was he who directed our armies and navies. 
Measures so mighty could have been conceived by 
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no mind inferior to his own, neither, if formed, could 
they have been camed out by a spirit less intrepid; 
but genius and courage were united in Pitt, and the 
result of bis gigantic projects sbowed bow admirably 
they bad been planned. 

While waging war, in tbe Old and New Worlds, 
with nnprecedented vigonr, be opened up new and 
vast spberes for Commerce. If be lavishly expended 
tbe treasnres of State so freely entrusted to bim, be 
employed tbem well and profitably, to tbe immense 
extension of our dominions, and to tbe increase of 
onr wealtb. ^ 

Moreover, be was as disinterested as patriotic 
At a time wben all otber statesmen were self-seeking 
and corrupt, be was free from any debasing taint 
Witb every opportunity of enriebing bimself , be dis- 
dained to do so by means wbicb be deemed dis- 
bononrable. As Paymaster, be declined tbe immense 
perquisites of tbe office, and renounced all subsidies, 
contenting bimself witb tbe bare salary. 

Tbat after sucb bonourable conduct, and tbe un- 
exampled Services rendered by bim to bis country, 
be sbonld be blamed for accepting a pension, can 
only be attributed to tbe malice of party. Tbe 
nation quickly exonerated bim, and feit tbat be bad 
been most inadequately rewarded. It also feit no 
sligbt apprebension tbat in losing tbe pilot who bad 
so long and so skilfally guided tbe vessel of State 
tbrongb difficulty and danger, disasters migbt ensue. 

Certain it is, tbat if Pitt bad not been baffled 
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by the intrigues of Bute, but had carried out bis 
plans against France and Spain witb bis accustomed 
vigour, botb powers must bave been speedily and 
e£Pectually bumbled, and the war brought to a glo- 
rious termination. It was tbis conviction tbat so 
mucb incensed tbe populace against tbe Favourite, 
and roused sucb a fervent demonstration of regard 
towards bimself. 

In manner, Pitt was baugbty, sometimes im- 
perious. Tbe babit of command made bim over- 
bearing and impatient of contradiction. Exacting 
tbe utmost respect from all aboat bim, bis secretaries 
were never allowed to be seated in bis presence. 
But tbougb proud, be was not repelling, wbile bis 
imperiousness was never exbibited except to tbose 
of rank superior to bis own. 

Sucb was England^s greatest statesman, at tbe 
moment wben tbe power, wbicb be bad ever used 
for tbe wisest and best purposes, was wrested from 
bis bands by a miserable intriguer, aided by bis 
perfidious coUeagues. 

Pitt's brotber-in-law, Lord Temple, a very in- 
fluential and wealtby nobleman, wbo bad lately suc- 
ceeded to tbe estates of bis uncle, Lord Cobbam, 
was bimself distinguisbed for parliamentary abilities. 
He bad been a member of tbe cabinet, but bad re- 
signed at tbe same time as Pitt, wbom be stauncbly 
supported. Lord Temple's batred of tbe Favourite 
was even more intense tban Pitt's, and it was mainly 
owing to bis persuasions, coupled witb tbose of Mr. 
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Beckford, that the Great Commoner had been in- 
duced to go into the City on that day. Temple and 
Beckford desired to humiliate Bute, and in this they 
succeeded almost beyond their expectations. But 
Pitt had no petty malice in bis composition, and 
thougb deeply gratified by bis own reception, he 
was pained by tbe indignities oflPered to bis rival, 
and began to regret tbe step be bad taken. 

No sucb regrets, bowever, were feit by Lord 
Temple. Cbarmed witb tbe great populär demon- 
stration in bebalf of bis brotber-in-law, be laugbed 
beartily at tbe Favourite's discomfiture. Plenty of 
tongues were eager to teil bim wbat bad bappened 
to Lord Bute, bow be bad been jeered and booted, 
and compelled to bide bis bead. 

As tbe Great Commoner approacbed tbe various 
scafPolds, erected by tbe City companies, tbe cbeer- 
ing was prodigious. Tbe wardens and prime-wardens 
uncovered, and tbeir bands Struck up. In Cbeap- 
side, Pitt's escort received an accession of forces, 
and as tbe moving masses approacbed Mr. Barclay's 
house, tbeir Majesties and tbe royal family came 
fortb to look at tbe scene, and were loudly cbeered. 

Bute, bowever, bad tbe prudence not to sbow 
himself, or tbe presence of bis royal master migbt 
not bave protected bim from insult. Tbougb sucb 
a populär demonstration could not be pleasing to tbe 
King, tbe bebaviour of tbe crowd was so decorous 
tbat exception could not'be taken to it. 
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tn this manner was Mr. Pitt escorted to Gkiild- 
haU. 

Having brongfat bim to bis destination, Üae crowd 
quietly witbdrew trom tbe streets, and left tbem clear 
for tbe Lord Majores proeession. 
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xm. 

How the Lady Mayoreas joined the Procession onitB retnrn, andof 
the Disaster that bcfel her. 

So many unavoidable delays occurred, that it 
was füll four o'clock ere the head of the civic pro- 
cession, on its retum from Westminster, passed the 
balcony in Cheapside occupied by the royal party, 
and another hour flew by before the Lord Mayor's 
coach approached the same spot. Their Majesties, 
however, did not seem wearied by the length of the 
show, but, on the contrary, were greatly amused by 
the pageants, and the humours of the mob. 

The Lady Mayoress joined the procession at 
Temple-bar, and the süperb chariot, drawn by six 
fine horses, in which her ladyship sat, immediately 
preceded the Lord Mayor's coach. Magnificent in- 
deed did she look in her gorgeons attire, and it was 
fortunate that her chariot was lofty enough to allow 
her to occupy it without detriment to her towering 
head-dress. 

Sir Felix Blandes predictions as to the effect cer- 
tain to be produced by her "head" were literally 
fulfiUed. It astonished all beholders; and if more 
merriment and ridkule were excited thsai admiration, 
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her ladysliip was liappily unaware of tlie fact, and 
persuaded herself she created quite a Sensation. 

No one in tlie procession was prouder than she. 
PuflPed up by fancied conseqnence, she regarded the 
crowd as something infinitely beneath her, and 
scarcely deserving notice. Their acclamations were 
taken as rightful homage to her exalted position, 
and if she acknowledged them at all, it was with 
marked condescension. 

In this manner the Lady Mayoress moved 
triumphantly along, believing herseif envied and 
admired. At any unusual outburst from the throng 
she would slightly incline her lofty "head," or droop 
her fan. This was all the notice she vouchsafed the 
lookers-on, and quite as much as she thought they 
deserved. 

Her grand effect was reserved for the royal party, 
though her confidence somewhat abated, and her 
breast began to flutter as she neared them, and 
noticed — for she was watching them narrowly from 
behind her fan — that their Majesties exchanged 
rather significant looks, while some remark made by 
the King caused a smile to pervade the whole of the 
royal circle. 

Could they be laughing at her? Impossible! 
Slightly disconcerted, however, she prepared for her 
obeisance, and looking towards the balcony re- 
verently beut her head. 

AlasI she could not raise it again. The summit 
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of the immense superstructure had gone through the 
open window and could not be drawn back. 

To struggle with the difficulty would have made 
matters ten times worse. But what a frightful posi- 
tion to be placed in, with the eyes of their Majesties 
and the royal family upon her — and with the irre- 
pressible laughter of all who witnessed the occur- 
rence, and were mightily entertained by it, ringing 
in her ears. 

She thought she must have swooned, and pro- 
bably she would have done so, had not the footman, 
seated between her and the coachman, relieved her 
from the dilemma, though not without some little 
damage to her feathers and bands. 

The King was vastly diverted by the ineident, 
and laughed heartily at it, and we may be sure 
that the rest of the royal party joined in the 
merriment. 

His Majesty had not quite recovered from his 
hilarity, when the Lord Mayor's coach came up. 
But he found nothing to laugh at now. Sir Gresham 
had abeady been presented to him, when, as Lord 
Mayor elect, he had waited upon his Majesty, after 
the coronation, to invite him and his consort to the 
civic banquet. 

On that occasion, in spite of Lord Bute's dis- 
paraging remarks and sneers, he had formed a very 
favourable opinion of the worthy Citizen, and he 
was no less pleased now; and being accustomed to 
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give utterance to bis thoughts, he said so pretty 
plainly. 

Very reverentially did Sir Gresham bow to their 
Majesties as he went by, and very gracionsly did 
they retum the salutation. Amid universal cheering, 
addressed as much to the City magnate as to Um 
monarch, the state-coach moved on, and took its 
way up New King-street. 

The sherifPs came next, but did not prooeed 
farther than Mr. Barclay^s house. Here they alighted, 
in Order to conduct their Majesties to Guildhall. 
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XIV. 

The Banquet at GnUdhaU. 

Mant of the distingaished personages bidden to 
the entertainment had already arrived at Guildhall, 
and were received by the aldermen composing the 
committee, and conducted by the ushers and other 
o£&cials to the apartments adjoining the great hall 
prepared for them. 

Among these important gaests were the foreign 
ministers, including the French and Spanish am- 
bassadors, and the Algerine and Tripoline ambas- 
sador and his son, in their muslin turbims and long 
gowns of flowered and laced silk, many of the prin- 
cipal nobility, the members of the privy Council, the 
Lord Chancellor and the judges, and the lords and 
ladies in waiting. 

On their entrance, the names of all these persona 
were thundered forth, so that the ladies in the 
galleries were at no loss as to whom they beheld, 
and while the ushers marshalled them at a slow and 
stately pace between the two lines of common-coun- 
cilmen drawn up across the hall, abundance of time 
was allowed for the gratification of curiosity. 

But though many great names were proclaimed, 
none created anything like the Sensation caused by 
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the announcement of those of Lord Temple and Mr. 
Pitt. No sooner was the tall and majestic figure of 
the Great Commoner discemed within the hall, than 
the whole of the ladies arose as if by a common 
impulse, waving their handkerchiefs and loudly ex- 
pressing their admiration, while all the common- 
coancilmen, with the Company and attendants scattered 
about the vast Chamber, cheered and clapped their 
hands. Visibly touched, Mr. Pitt paosed, looked 
around, and placing his hand upon bis heart, bowed 
to both galleries; after which he passed on, amid 
reiterated cheering. 

It was past five o'clock before the Lord Mayor 
arrived at Gxiildhall. By this time, it having become 
dnsk, the thousands of wax tapers in the chandeliers, 
lustres, girandoles, and sconces were lighted, pro- 
ducing an extraordinarily brilliant eflPect, which was 
heightened by the ropes of lamps already described 
as hung aroond the great comice. 

His lordship immediately retired to his private 
Chamber, where he found the Lady Mayoress, and 
had to listen to her description of the direful dis- 
aster that had befallen her, but her head-dress having 
been already set to rights by M. le Gros, the coiffJeur, 
who was in attendance, he could not a£Pord her mnch 
sympathy. 

Shortly afterwards they were joined by Lady 
Dawes and Mrs. Chatteris, both of whom had changed 
their attire, and were now in füll evening dresses, 
and looked oncommonly well. As,may be ezpected 
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from their passion for high society, they were en- 
raptured with the Duchess of Eichmond and the two 
countesses, and told Sir Gresham they were mightily 
obliged to him for sending such charming guests. 

"But where's Milly?" cried the Lofd Mayor, not 
perceiving his favonrite daughter. 

"Oh! don't trouble yourself about her, papa!" 
exclaimed Lady Dawes. **I'm quite ashamed of her. 
She's in one of the galleries with that underbred 
creature who intruded herseif upon us this moming 
with her brother, and whom you were foolish enough 
— excuse me for saying so — to acknowledge as 
your niece before Tradescant's fashionable friends." 

"Foolish indeed you may well call it, dearest 
Livy," cried the Lady Mayoress. "It was the height 
of folly. I never feit so humiliated in all my bom 
days. Bat Milly is just as absurd. She has lent 
her Cousin, as she stupidly calls her, one of her own 
dresses, and has brought her here to disgrace us. 
But they shan't dine at my table — on that I'm 
resolved." 

"Nor at mine," said Lady Dawes. 

"And I'm quite sure they shan't dine with me," 
added Mrs. Chatteris. 

"Then it's lucky I am able to accommodate 
them," observed Sir Gresham, dryly. 

"Fm of Tradescant's opinion," said Mrs. Chat- 
teris, "and feel quite sure the girl and her brother 
will prove arrant impostors. Your credulity has 
been shockingly abused, papa. To say the least, it 
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was IiigUy imprudent to place credence in the as* 
sertions of absolute strangers, without making any 
inquiries about them. But even if they tum out 
what they represent themselves, you cannot ezpect 
US to notiee such low people." 

"Certainly not, dearest Cbloris," said the Lady 
Hayoress. ^^Your papa cannot ezpect such a 
thing." 

"But I do ' expect it," exclaimed the Lord 
Mayor, "and, what is more, I insist upon it. Un- 
less you mean to ofiPend me, you will treat them as 
relations. What will you say, when I teil you Tve 
found another long-lost member of my family?" 

"Oh! I don't doubt it," cried the Lady Mayoress, 
with asperity. "Relations will become as plentifcd 
as blackberries with you, Sir Greshap, if you're 
ready to acknowledge them at a moment^s notiee. 
But I hope the one last discovered is an improve- 
ment upcm those we have {ust been talking 
about." 

"HumI I can't exactly say that," rejoined Sir 
Gresham. "But you shall see him by-and-by, and 
judge. I wonder what he has been about — I must 
inquire. Here, Jenkins," he added, stepping to the 
door of a small inner room, "what have you done 
with Mr. Candish? Did you provide him with a 
dress-suit as I directed?" 

"I beg your lordship's pardon," replied the 
attendant, advancing towards him*, "I have not seen 
the gentleman in question." 
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"Not Seen him!" exclaimed the Lord May er, 
angrilj. "Why, I sent him to you with Staveley, 
the beadle." 

"Staveley has been here, my lord; büt^ unfor- 
tunately — " 

"Well! what? What the deuce has hap- 
pened?" 

"Mr. Candlsh has decamped, iny lord. Staveley 
feared your lordship would be angry, and begged 
me to say it wasn^t his fault. Mr. Candish took him 
qaite unawares. Staveley wonld have sent after him, 
but he has no clue to his address." 

"Well, this is provoking!" cried Sir Gresham; 
"very provoking! I must try to find him oüt to- 
morrow." 

And he tumed away, striving to conquer his 
vexation. 

At this moment the door opened, and Trades- 
cant entered the room. 

"Have you seen your cou^sin Herbert?" said Sir 
Gresham, rather hastily, to bis son. 

"IVe seen the young man whom you have taken 
under your protection," replied Tradescant, "but I 
didn^t choose to comply with the order he brought 
me. I wasn't going to let him have a suit of my 
clothes." 

"I should think not," exclaimed the Lady 
Mayoress. "You would have been a precions sim- 
pleton if you had." 

"Better be a simpleton than disobedient," re- 
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joined the Lord Mayer, stemlj. "I won't have my 
Orders disputed, Tradescant." 

"But, father — " 

"This is not a time for discussion," interrupted 
the Lord Mayor, authoritatively; "neither would I 
permit it, were tlie occasion more suitable. What 
has become of Herbert?" 

"I don't know," replied the young man ratber 
sullenly. "He was at our house in Cbeapside when 
I left." 

"And you have prevented bim from attending 
the banquet? TJpon my soul, Tradescant, I am very 
angry with you." 

"It is a sligbt matter to cause you so much dis- 
pleasure, sir," rejoined bis son. 

"I jdon't tbink it sligbt — but let tbat pass. Go 
bome at once, and see wbetber your cousin is still 
tbere." 

"He sball do no sucb tbing," interposed tbe 
Lady Mayoress. 

"If you find bim," continued Sir Gresbam, witb- 
out beeding ber, "let bim bave tbe best suit in your 
wardrobe, and bring bim back witb you. If be bas 
left, you need not trouble yourself to retum. Do you 
mark me, sir?" 

"I do, fatber," replied tbe young man. "You 
cannot mean tbis, papa?" cried Lady Dawes and 
Mrs. Cbatteris togetber. 

"Your brotber understands me," replied tbe Lord 
Mayor, coldly. 
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Perceiving that his father was inflexible, Trades- 
cant moved towards the door, but, ere he conld reach 
it, it was opened, and admitted Herbert. 

To the surprise of every one present, but to no 
one more than Tradescant, Herbert was arrayed in 
a suit of flowered velvet, which fitted him to perfec- 
tion, and displayed his symmetrieal person to the 
utmost advantage. His appearance was so much im- 
proved by the change of attire, that Lady Dawes 
and Mrs. Chatteris began to view him with more 
favourable eyes, thinking such a handsome young 
fellow would do them no discredit. 

After staring at him for a moment, Tradescant 
exclaimed, "How*s this, sir? You have presumed 
to make free with my wardrobe, after all!" ^ 

"I certainly owe you an apology for the^liberty 
I have taken, cousin," replied Herbert, "but I feit 
bound to obey my uncle^s Orders." 

"You have done quite right," cried Sir Gresham, 
"and Tradescant ought to feel obliged to you for 
getting him out of a scrape. I have a right, me- 
thinks, to dispose of some of his apparel, seeing that 
I pay his tailors' bills — and they are heavy enough 
in all conscience — without a murmur. All's right 
now. I don't want any more explanations. There 
isn't time for them. Hark ye, Herbert! You must 
find out your new friends, the Walworths, and bring 
them to my table, where I have had places reserved 
for them." 

"I saw them on my way hither, among the 

13* 
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Company in the great hall, uncle," replied Her- 
bert. "Your directions respecting them sball be 
attended to/* 

'^Tradescant,'* porsued bis fatber, '^as soon as 
tbeir Majesties arrive, 70U must go for Millicent 
and your consin Prue. Lady Dawes will teil jon 
wbere to find tbem, and bring tbem to tbe council- 
cbamber. I wisb tbem to see tbe presentations. 
D'ye beed?" 

His son gave a relactant assent, and tbe Lord 
Major retired to tbe inner cbamber to bave [bis 
robes adjosted, preparatory to tbe approacbing 
ceremonies. 

Sbortly afberwards, Sir Felix Bland, accom- 
panied hj two sergeants of tbe cbamber carrying 
wands, entered to annonnce tbat tbe royal family 
were momentarily expected; upon wbicb, tbe Lord 
Mayor came fortb from tbe inner room, and pro- 
ceeded with tbe Lady Mayoress to tbe foot of 
tbe Steps leading from tbe inner conrts to tbe great 
baU. 

Here it bad been arranged tbat tbey sbould 
receive tbeir illnstrioos gaests, and bere were abready 
assembled tbe aldermen composinig tbe committee, 
several common -cooncilmen, tbe Lord Mayor's 
cbaplain, tbe sword-bearer, tbe common-crier, tbe 
common-bnnt, witb some gentlemen of tbe Lord 
Mayor's bousebold, attended by servants in state 
liveries, and supported by tbe band of gentlemen 
pensioners bearing balberds. Tbe latter lined 
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the Steps on either side; and at the entrance to the 
hall were stationed half a dozen tall yeomen of the 
gnard. 

From this point to the opposite side of the hall, 
drawn up in two rows, stoöd the whole of the alder- 
men, not on the committee, in scarlet gowns, flanked 
by common-councilmen in mazarine gowns. The 
pavement was covered with scarlet cloth. 

Farther on, within the Vestibüle already de- 
scribed, stood the two City marshals with their men, 
the chamberlain with several ushers bearing wandsi 
snpported by javelin men. The passage beyond was 
lined on either side by Mazarines holding tall wax 
tapers. 

The first of the royal family to pass between 
these candle-bearers was the Princess Amelia. Es- 
corted aeross the hall by the chamberlain and the 
City marshal, she was received with every mark of 
respect by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, 
and condncted by Sir Felix Bland and Mr. Beck- 
ford t6 the council-chamber, which was spread with 
Tnrkey carpet, richly decorated, and brilliantly 
lighted up for the oceasion. 

Sir Felix, it need scarcely be said, was en- 
chanted with the post assigned him, and bowed to 
the ground, and glided backwards like a practised 
courtier. He fared very well with the Princess, but 
met with a terrible rebuff from her brother, the Duke 
of Cumberland, who came next, leaning upon an at- 
tendant, and who, not being in a particolarly good 
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humour, swore at the officious little alderman, and 
bade him to stand out of the way. Sir Felix, how- 
ever, was consoled by reflecting that the hero of 
Culloden had been very badly received out of doors, 
which might account for his ill temper. 

After an interval came the three young Princes, 
who were greeted with loud clapping of hands; then 
their mother, the Princess-Do wager of Wales, with 
her daughters; and then the Duke of York. The 
Princess-Dowager, who courted popularity, was ex- 
ceedingly aflFable to the Lady Mayoress. The Duke 
of York and his brothers remained in the body of 
the hall, amusing themselves with ogling the ladies 
in the galleries. 

Presently, intimation being given that their 
Majesties had arrived, the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress, with the aldermen of the committee 
and the other officers, crossed the hall, and stationed 
themselves near the doorway. 

On the entrance of their Majesties, the whole of 
the assemblage arose. Taking the sword £rom the 
bearer, the Lord Mayor knelt down and offered it to 
the King, who bowed graciously, but of course de- 
clined to take the weapon. While this ceremonial 
was being performed, the bands in both orchestras 
Struck up, and as the King marched slowly across 
the great hall, preceded by the Lord Mayor bearing 
the sword, and foUowed by the Queen, with the 
Lady Mayoress foUowing her Majesty, the acclama- 
tiona became so loud as a\moa\.Ao diQ>^\itlÄ music. 
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The body of the hall was quite füll, and the Com- 
pany here assembled vied with the fair occüpants of 
the galleries in demonstrations of loyalty. 

Both their Majesties were evidently much pleased, 
and the King, as he went along, loudly expressed 
his gratification to the bowing aldermen on either 
side. 

As to the Lady Mayoress, this was unquestion- 
ably the proudest moment of her life. Never be- 
fore, as she subsequently owned, had she feit "so 
lifted up." She could not help appropriating some 
of the applause, and feit herseif a very important 
part of the show. 

After the Lady Mayoress came the Queen's 
ladies, the Duchess of Hamilton, Lady Effingham 
(Mr. Beckford's daughter) , the Countesses of 
Northumberland and Egremont, and the Ladies 
Weymouth and Bolingbroke. Their Majesties were 
conducted to the council-chamber by the aldermen of 
the committee, and as soon as the Lord Mayor and 
his royal guests and the whole of their attendants 
had entered it, an address was ofPered to the King 
by Sir William Moreton, the Recorder. 

This being concluded, Lady Dawes and Mrs. 
Chatteris were presented, and had the honour of 
being saluted by his Majesty and of kissing the 
Queen's band; but though the Lord Mayor looked 
anxiously round among the brilliant throng for his 
youngest daughter and his niece, he could nowhere 
discem them. He afterwards leamed that M\V\kÄ»^^ 
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of whoBe shyness and timidity the reader is aware, 
could not be prevailed upon to enter the room. 

Bashfulness, however, could not be laid to the 
Charge of either of his other daughters. They seemed 
quite at their ease with the exalted personages 
among whom they found themselves, and chatted in 
a very lively manner with the Duke of York and 
the young Princes. 

The Duke, who was a great admirer of beauty, 
seemed particularly Struck with Lady Dawes, and 
engaged her to open the ball with him in a minuet, 
while Prince William, not to be behind his brother 
in gallantry, made a similar engagement with Mrs. 
Chatteris. 

While this was going on, to the infinite delight 
of the Lady Mayoress, who ever and anon cast an 
eye of approval at her favourite daughters, several 
aldermen^s wives and daughters were presented. 
After this, the sheriffs received the honour of knight- 
hood, and rose up Sir Nathaniel Nash and Sir John 
Cartwright. 

Their Majesties remained some little time longer 
within the council-chamber, graciously conversing 
with the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, when 
two officers with white staves entered to announce 
that the banquet was served — a piece of Informa- 
tion which the Eling good-naturedly declared he was 
not sorry to receive. Hereupon, the Lord Mayor 
again assumed the sword, and preceded their 
Majesties through a side-door opening upon the 
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elevi^ted platform on which the royal table wa& 
set. 

By this time the greater part of the distinguished 
Company had assembled at the different tables in the 
body of the hall, bnt all remained Standing ontil 
their Majesties had taken their places beneath the 
canopy, and grace was solemnly said by the chaplain. 
Nooe but the members of the royal family dined at 
the Upper table. 

The entertainment was of the most sumptuou^ 
description, and unusnal ceremony was observed 
throughout the Service. The dishes were set upon 
the table by the seven aldermen on the committee, 
and they alone waited on the royal guests. 

And here it must be admitted that Sir Felix dis- 
tingnished himself beyond all his coUeagnes, and 
seemed to have discovered his true vocation. Nene 
of his brother-aldermeri were half so attentive as he; 
could change a plate so quickly, set on a dish so 
well, or pour out wine with so much grace. His 
Majesty told him he should like to have him always 
for a butler, and Sir Felix was deeply gratified by 
the compliment. 

At the commeneement of the baiiquet the Lord 
Mayor stationed himself behind the King, and the 
Lady Mayoress took up a similar position near her 
Majesty, but their Services were immediately dis- 
pensed with> and committing their royal guests to 
the care of tt© sedulous aldermen, they retired by 
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the side-door, and proceeded to their respective 
tables. 

By this time the feasting had begun in eamest. 
Numerous tureens of turtle were placed on every 
table throughout the hall, and their contents liberally 
dispensed. Fish foUowed of every variety, and of 
rare excellence, and at a later period of the repast 
the boards groaned beneath the weight of many a 
well-fatted haunch of venison. 

No distinction was made in regard to the tables. 
All were equally well supplied. The ministers, 
nobles, and foreign ambassadors, though they dined 
ofP silver plate, and had magnificent epergnes and 
gilt flagons before them, fared no better than the 
Mazarines at the lower end of the hall. 

Nor was the wine inferior to the viands, or less 
plentifully supplied. Hock, Champagne, and Bur- 
gundy of the choicest quality flowed freely. Punch 
— such only as the City can Compound — of course 
foUowed the turtle. At the proper period, the loving- 
cup went round with all the ancient formalities. 

But the most picturesque accompaniments to this 
most splendid entertainment were, perhaps, the two 
lordly barons of beef , with the carvers in the costume 
of Henry the Eighth's time. Placed on the stages 
already described as erected on the right and left of 
the hustings, in silver dishes capacious enough to 
hold them, these enormous joints — evidences of 
the unbounded hospitality of our ancestors — were 
decorateä with large üags, one of which bore the 
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royal arms, and the other the arms of the City, and 
were carved with wonderful skill by the indefatigable 
Mr. Towse and the sergeant carvers — the latter 
habited as we have just mentioned. Mountainous as 
were these masses of meat at the beginning of the 
feast, such was the incessant demand upon them that 
little was left at the close, while Mr. Towse, who 
was well-nigh exhausted, was glad to relinquish his 
post. 

But we are anticipating matters, and must retum 
to an earlier stage of the banquet, when the ap- 
petites of the guests were as yet unsatiated. Though 
it will be impossible to describe the numerous and 
brilliant Company, or do more than glance at the 
tables at which they were seated, it may be well to 
inquire where some of our friends were placed. 

By his uncle's thoughtful directions, seats were 
assigned to Herbert, and his new friends the Wal- 
worths, at the Lord Mayor's own table, and the 
young man, who was astonished at the splendour of 
the entertainment, had the happiness of sitting be- 
tween Alice and her mother; neither of whom ap- 
peared the worse for their cold-bath of the moming. 

The old hosier was enchanted, and while revel- 
ling upon the good things set before him, or washing 
them down with brimmers of Johannisberg and Glos 
Vougeot, congratulated himself upon the lucky 
accident that had brought him to such a glorious 
feast. 

Worthy Sir Gresham was not a little pleased 
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with his nephew^s good looks and good manners — 
the latter being far better than he expected — aad 
he received many compliments on the 701111g man's 
gallant appearance. Ever and anon his thonghts 
reverted to his poor brother, and he wished he conld 
have been present on the occasion. Millicent and 
Pme dined at the same table, and were not far re- 
moved from the Lord Mayor. 

The Lady Mayoress, who, as we have already 
mentioned, had three tables allotted to her, was 
assisted by Tradescant and Captain Chatteris, and 
did the hononrs to the lords and ladies in waiting, 
and to other persons of the highest distinction. 

Mrs. Chattms presided at the table next her 
mother, and perhaps had the gayest and liveliest 
party in the hall, her gnests being chiefly yonng 
men of fashion, sprigs of nobility, and officers of 
the Gnards. Among them were Fir Francis Dash- 
wood, Sir William Stanhope, Tom Potter, and 
Wilkes, and the droll stories and witticisms of the 
latter kept those near him in a continnal State of 
merriment 

The care of the third, or onter table, devolved 
npon Lady Dawes, who was snpported by Lord 
Sandwich and Lord Ligonier, commanding officer of 
the Gnards. Many other persons of rank were 
amongst her gnests, and her table had a charm such 
as none other conld boast — being graced by the 
presence of three court beauties, the Dnchess of 
Eichmond, and the Conntesses of Pembroke and 
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long life, and a prosperous reign to his Majesty King 
Greorge the Third, and his royal consort Queen 
Charlotte. 

On this, the whole Company stood up and faced 
the platform, the gentlemen raising their glasses 
enthusiastically. The national anthem was then 
sung, in which all the assemblage united, and at its 
close the cheering was universal. 

The sight at this moment of the ladies in the 
galleries waving their handkerchiefs, and the enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of the Company in the body 
of the hall, constituted the most striking feature of 
the entertainment, and long dwelt in the recoUeotion 
of those who witnessed it. 
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XV. 

How Mr. Pitt trinmphed over bis Opponents. 

After-dinner Speeches at grand civic entertain- 
ments had not yet come into fashion. Consequently, 
the only healths drunk on the present occasion were 
those already recorded. 

The repast over, and grace said by the chaplain, 
their Majesties and the royal party immediately 
arose, and proceeded to the conncil-chamber, where 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, with the 
sheriffs, the recorder, and some others, were in 
waiting to receive them. 

The King was in high good humonr, and called 
out in a cheeri^l tone to Sir Gresham, "A very 
sumptuous entertainment you have given us, my 
Lord Mayor — very smnptuous indeed! Always 
famous for hospitality in the City! Determined to 
ke^p up your charter, eh?" 

"We try to do, sir," replied the Lord Mayor, 
bowing; "and it gratifies me exceedingly, and will, 
I am sure, gratify in an equal degree all those with 
whom I am associated, to leam that our efforts to 
please your Majesty and your gracious consort have 
been successful." 

"Couldn't be better I couldn't be better!" cried 
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the king. "Don't you think so, Charlotte, eh?" he 
added, to the Queen, who smilinglj assented. '^Must 
have cost a vast deal, though. Pitj to waste so 
mach on a Single entertainment." 

"Pardon me, sir. We cannot do too much to 
evince oor gratitude for the honour and happiness 
conferred upon us by this visit The city of London 
is rieh, and can well afford what it haa now done; 
bat yonr Majesty may rest assured it would glftdly 
expend ten times the amount to prove its iinalterable 
attachment to your royal person, and its sseal for 
your govemment." 

"Good — very good. I thank you sincerely^ my 
Lord Mayor, and make no doubt your loyal sen- 
timents are shared by all your fellow-citizens. In 
my tum let me say — and 1 beg you to repeat my 
words : — that the scene I have just witnessed in 
your noble hall has made a profound and lasting 
impression upon me. Those entfausiastic demon- 
strations went to my heart. I trust they are not 
whoUy unmerited. Since I have assumed the crown, 
it has ever been, and will ever continue to be, my 
aim to preserve inviolate the religion, the laws, and 
liberties of my people." 

"Happy are your subjects in possesöing wich a 
ruler," replied the Lord Mayor. "I shall not fail to 
repeat the gracious expressions that have fallen £rom 
your Majesty's lips, and I well know firom the 
feelings they excite in my own breast what will be 
their effect on others." 
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"Apropos of this grand entertainment," said the 
Bang. "Am I right in supposing that the expense 
of it is defrayed by the City, and not out of your 
lordship's private purse?" 

"Your Majesty is quite right. The cost is bome 
by the City. On ordinary occasions, the inaugural 
banquet is given jointly by the Lord Mayor for the 
time being and the sherifPs, and may be put down 
at three thousand pounds, of which the chief magis- 
trate pays half." 

"And enough too," rejoined the King, laughing- 
"Fm glad I'm not Lord Mayor. A year of these 
civic feasts would kill me; but they seem to agree 
with your lordship and your brother aldermen vastly 
well. To-morrow you begin your official dutie» * 
believe, and your time, no doubt, will be fully o^ 
cupied. I wish you well through your term 
mayoralty." He was running on in this way, wli^**" 
seeing the Lady Mayoress standing near him, 1^ 
tumed to her, and said, "I was much concemed ^ 
the unpleasant predicament in which you were plac^ 
this moming, madam. Surely you must find, tb^ 
lofty head-dress very inconvenient, eh?" 

"I don't mind inconvenience so long as I »d^ '*' 
the fashion, sir," replied the Lady Mayoress. *'"^^\ 
if your Majesty disapproves of my headdress , I ^^ 
never wear it again." ^ 

"Nay, that is a matter which concerns your ^*^^^ 
band more than it does me, madam," repH©^ 
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King; "but I ownl think you would look far better 
without it." 

"Then I will sacrifice it without a moment's 
hesitation, sir," cried the Lady Mayoress. 

"Nay; that would be carry ing the matter too 
far," interposed the Queen, good-humouredly ; "does 
not your ladyship perceive that bis Majesty is only 
jesting?" 

"Faith, I am perfectly serious," rejoined the 
King; "and the next time I have the pleasure of 
seeing her ladyship in her chariot, I trust she will 
be able to look out of the window without risk to 
her head." 

While this conversation took place, tea was 
served in the dainty little cups used at the time, 
and the room becoming gradually fiUed, the King 
moved into an inner apartment, attonded by the 
Lord Mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen of the com- 
mittee, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Bute, Lord 
Melcomb, the Spanish ambassador, and the French 
plenipotentiary. Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt foUowed, 
but held themselves a little aloof, until called for- 
ward by bis Majesty. 

The Queen, however, remained in the outer 
Chamber, surrounded by the royal family and the 
lords and ladies in waiting. Somewhat removed 
from the royal circle were the aldermen not upon 
the committee, with their wives and daughters, and 
a few of the common -Council. Of course Lady 
Däwes was present, and was speedily discovered by 
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the Duke of York; and of course, when his Royal 
Highness addressed her, she had no longer an ear 
for Lord Sandwich. Her ladyship brought with 
her the three court beauties. Mrs. Chatteris was 
also present, attended by Sir Francis Dashwood, 
Tom Potter, and Wilkes. Tradescant and Captain 
Chatteris formed part of the brilliant throng, but 
moved to another part of the room on the entrance 
of Herbert with Milly and Prue, followed by the 
Walworths. 

If the young coxcombs could have read what 
was passing in the breasts of the two poor timid 
girls, they might not have been so displeased with 
them. It was only in obedience to Sir Gresham's 
express commands that Milly and Prue consented to 
be present at all, and most devoutly did they wish 
themselves anywhere eise. 

Very different was it with Alice Walworth* 
Enchanted with all that had hitherto come under 
her Observation, she thought this the crowning event 
of the evening. To be surroünded by great people, 
and to be in the same room with their majesties and 
the royal family — only a few yards from them, in- 
deed — what could be more delightful? Mrs. Wal- 
worth was scarcely less elated, and the old hosier 
was in a State of perfect beatitude. 

Herbert's self-possession did not desert him even 
now. Gazing around him with much curiosity, he 
scrutinised the features of the various important per- 
sonages in his vicinity, and was particularly Struck 

13* 
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by the elegant figure and majestic ^eportment of 
Lord Bäte, who previously to quitting the room 
with his majesty had been standing beside the 
princess-dowager. Herbert was also greatly amused 
by the restless manner of the old Duke of New- 
castle, and the ludicrously consequential air of the 
corpolent Lord Melcomb. Bat the stately figure and 
haughty countenance of the Great Commoner chiefly 
attracted his attention, and he could not remove his 
eyes from Mr. Pitt so long as the latter remained in 
the room. 

But let US now follow his majesty. After some 
discourse with Bute and Melcomb, which appeared 
to irritate him, the king called to Pitt, and on the 
approach of the latter, said, in a sarcastic tone: 

"I have to thank you, sir, for affording her 
majesty and myself an opportunity of witnessing 
your triumphant entrance into the City to-day. The 
whole affair was exceedingly well managed, and 
does infinite credit to its contrivers. But I cannot 
help thinking that better taste would have been 
shown by all concemed, if the display had been 
reserved for some other occasion." 

*'That would not have answered the purpose, 
sir," observed Lord Bute. "The thing was got up 
to prove that no one enjoys so much popularity in 
the City as Mr. Pitt." 

"I should deserve this reprimand, sir, if I had 
been guilty of the presumption attributed to me," 
rejoined Pitt. "But so far from designing to make 
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a triumphal entry into the City, I meant to come 
here incognito, and took every possible precaution 
to that end." 

"Ay, ay, I remarked that you and Lord Temple 
rode in a chariot and pair," observed the king, 
dryly; "but that circumstance only made you more 
conspicuous. All the town knows you have sold your 
horses and disposed of your state-coach." 

"Since Mr. Pitt declares that he meant to come 
hither incognito, we are bound to believe him," 
observed Lord Bute, with a sneer; "but it is quite 
evident, whatever pains he may have taken to avoid 
detection, that his partisans had no difficulty in 
finding him out, and were fully prepared to give 
him welcome. To suppose he could entertain the 
preposterous notion of outvieing your majesty, would 
be to Charge him with immeasurable arrogance and 
foUy, but that he should have been the means — 
unintentional no doubt — of diverting the regards 
of many of your subjects from your royal person on 
an occasion like the present, is much to be regretted. 
I will say nothing at this moment of the insults I 
have had to endure at the hands of the mob — of 
the outrages heaped upon me for my devotion to 
your majesty, and the favour you are graciously 
pleased to bestow upon me — of these I shall say 
nothing now — except to remark that it requires no 
great discemment to pn rrlira Jihnf lllljj^flx^i '^^^ ^^' 
monstrations in behalf^«f^l^|^'Pitt^^Ä4^ihe"o 
and disgracefal att^^(S^upon ri Sg g hl^< ,emana^e from 
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the same source, and are, bejond qnestion, the 
results of a deep-laid scheine — the object of which 
18 apparent But I am assured, sir, you will never 
yield to populär clamour, as I will never yield to 
the coercion of the mob. The opportunity has been 
seized of striking a blow at me, bnt the weapon will 
recoil on those who used it" 

The last words were uttered with much acri- 
mony, while the Speaker glanced stemly and almost 
menacingly at the Lord Mayor. 

"Unless I am mistaken, the latter Observation 
madc by your lordship was applied to me," observed 
Sir Gresham. "If so, I can merely say in reply, 
that the Charge is wholly unfounded, and that no 
attack upon your lordship could originate with my- 
Bolf or with any of the City authorities. Let me 
add, that we are as jealous of our honour as your 
lordship can be of your own, and we repel the 
imputation with scom. We are incapable of any 
underhand proceeding. We do no act of which we 
are ashamed. We speak our minds plainly — ' too 
plainly, perhaps — but still manfully and directly. 
If we assail an adversary, we meet him face to face. 
It is no fault of ours that you have learnt from the 
people*s own lips their opinion of you. Some of us 
share that opinion, though we would have sought a 
fitter occasion for expressing it." 

**My Lord Mayor," said the king, "this is 
Strange language " 

"I humbly crave your pardon, sir, if I have 
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been wanting in due respect, but my feelings caxried 
me away. It is our attachment to your majesty that 
makes me and my fellow-citizens desire that you 
may have a better adviser." 

"And your zeal leads you to endeavour to im- 
pose one on me, eh?" demanded the king, coldly. 

"Far from it, sir. We simply wish to see you 
freed from an influence which we deem inimical to 
your own interests and to those of your country." 

"You Said very truly that you are plain-spoken 
in the City." 

*'We are no courtiers, sir. But if blunt, we are 
honest, loyal, and dutiful." 

"Loyal it may be," remarked Lord Bute; "but 
your notions of duty are somewhat peculiar." 

"Enough!" cried the king, authoritatively. "This 
altereation is unseemly, and must cease." 

But Pitt would not be silenced. 

"I trust sir," he said, "that you will allow me 
to vindicate myself from the eharge of basely court- 
ing popularity, and using dishonourable weapons 
against a rival. That Lord Bute may feel humiliated 
is not unnatural, that he may nourish resentment 
against me is not surprising, but that he should 
venture to insinuate that I would stir up the mob 
against him, shows that he judges me by himself. 
It may not be agreeable to him to be made aware 
of his unpopularity, but he has not to seek far to 
discover the cause of it." 

"These taunts are but part of the systematic 
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annoyance I have this day endured," rejoined Bute. 
"But a time will come — and that speedilj — when 
the people will estimate my conduct aright, and 
give me credit for anxiety to promote their welfare 
and prosperity. Peace is the greatest blessing that 
can be bestowed upon a nation long distracted by 
war, and I do not hesitate to say that I have 
counselled an honourable and advantageous peace to 
hifl majesty, and that there is every prospect of his 
desires being accomplished. Had Mr. Pitt's pro- 
posals been followed, we should now be at war with 
a power with whom we still happily retain frieddly 
relations." 

"But our exchequer would have been enriched 
by the treasures of the Spanish galleons," remarked 
Alderman Beckford. 

"Heaven be praised they are safe under the 
guns of Cadiz!" cried the Conde de Fuentes, with 
a glance of triumph. "Since allusion has been made 
to the court I have the hononr to represent, I may 
be permitted to observe that the spirit of haughtiness 
which until lately characterised the British cabinet, 
was most offensive to his Catholic majesty. Condi- 
tions, advantageous and honourable to England, 
were disdainfully rejected by the minister who then 
held the reins of government, and propositions made 
to Spain to which she could not listen. Through- 
out, his Catholic majesty was influenced by pacific 
feelings, but he could not sacrifice his dignity." 

"I am glad to find that our ^endly relations 
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with Spain are not likely to be disturbed," observed 
one of the sheriffs. "I bad feared otherwise, since I 
understood tbat a positive and categorical demand 
had been made of bis Catbolic majesty, as to wbetber 
he intended to ally bimself with France against this 
country. Furthermore , I understood that on the 
answer to this question hung the issue of war." 

"So it does," rejoined Bute; "but there is no 
fear of a rupture between the two powers. The 
Family Compact is a pure fiction." 

At this remark, the Conde de Fuentes and the 
Duc de Nivemais exchanged a look, which did not 
escape Mr. Pitt's notice. 

"The secret treaty exists as surely as your lord- 
ship Stands before me," said Pitt. "Ere long you 
will have füll proof of the truth of my assertion. 
You have just heard from the best authority that 
the Spanish flota has reached Cadiz in safety; and 
I am enabled to add that an answer has come from 
the court of Madrid. A Courier extraordinary arrived 
this very moming." 

"Eh! what? what? A Courier arrived this mom- 
ing from Madrid!" exclaimed the king. "You must 
be mistaken, sir. I have heard of none." 

"Neither have I," replied Bute, looking rather 
blank. "But perhaps Mr. Pitt — since he knows 
so much — can teil us the nature of the response." 

"You must apply for precise information to bis 
excellency the Spanish ambassador," rejoined Pitt; 
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"but, unless I greatly err, bis Catholic majesty 
peremptorily refuses to answer tlie inquiiy." 

"This man must be a wizard," observed Fuentes, 
in an under tone, to the Duc de Nivemais. "No 
one but your excellency has seen the despatch." 

"And I have certainly not disclosed its Contents 
to him," replied the French plenipotentiary. 

The king seemed almost startled by Pitt's reply, 
and looked at the Favourite, who shook his head 
incredulously. 

"I must beg your excellency to contradict this 
unwarranted assertion," remarked Bute to Fuentes. 

"Would I could do so," rejoined the latter, 
shrugging his Shoulders. "How Mr. Pitt has obtained 
the information I cannot teil. Unluckily, it is 
correct. Unwilling to disturb the harmony of this 
festive occasion, I did not design to acquaint your 
lordship with the determination of my court tili to- 
morrow. But the announcement has been forced 
from me prematurely, as you perceive." 

Master of himself as he was, Bute could scarcely 
conceal his mortification. 

"Curses on itl we are checkmated," he muttered. 

At first, the king looked very angry, but quickly 
recovering himself, he said to the Duke of New- 
castle, in an authoritative tone, "Lord Bristol must 
be instantly recalled from Madrid — instantly, your 
grace." 

"It shall be done, sir," replied the duke. 

"You have been duped, my lord, and I have 
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been trifled with," said the king, in a low tone, 
to Bute. 

"The Spanish ambassador and the French pleni- 
potentiary have played me false, sir," replied Bute. 

"You did wrong to trust them, my lord — very 
wrong," replied the king. "They are a pair of arch 
hypocrites." 

"It grieves me to announce that I am ordered 
to quit your majesty's court and dominions forth- 
with," said Fuentes, bowing. 

"Your excellency shall have your passport and 
credentials," replied the king, with great dignity. 

"I must also crave your majesty's permission 
to depart," said the Duc de Nivemais. "My mission 
to your court is at an end." 

"Your excellency can depart when you please," 
rejoined the king. And tuming coldly from him, 
he added, in a voice calculated to be heard by all 
the assembly, "War shall be declared at once against 
Spain." 

"I am right glad to hear your majesty say so," 
observed the Lord Mayor. "The proclamation will 
be hailed with satisfaction by all your subjects. But 
it is vexatious to think we have lost those rieh 
Spanish galleons." 

"I cannot sufficiently express my obligations to 
your lordship for the great consideration you have 
shown US," said the Conde de Fuentes to Bute. 

"You have out-manoeuvred me, that is certain," 
replied the chagrined Favourite. 
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"Those galleons andonbtedlj are a great loss," 
remarked the king to Pitt. "Your information was 
correct. Had I followed your coonsel all would 
have been well." 

'^That admission requites me for the disappoint- 
ment I have experienced, sir," observed the Great 
Commoner. 

"It is now clear tbere has been a cabal ägainst 
you," continued his majesty, in a low tone; "but 
I will quell it. Will you consent to act with Lord 
Bute?" 

"It pains me to refuse any request of your 
majesty," replied Pitt. "I will lay down my life 
to serve you, but I cannot act with him." 

"HumI I thought better of you. I did not »up- 
pose you capable of petty jealousy." 

"I jealous of Bute!" exclaimed Pitt, in a half- 
scomfal tone, his cheek flushing as he spoke. 
"Your majesty does not know me. I will not aot 
with his lordship, but he shall have no factious 
Opposition from me. If his measures seem to me 
worthy of approval, I will warmly support them. 
This is no season for personal differences. A crisis 
like the present demands united action. All must 
work to one end. To bring the war on which your 
majesty is about to engage to a glorious termination, 
to raise the power and renown of the nation, must 
be the aim of every true patriot and loyal subject 
— and it shall be mine." 

And making a profound obeisance, he drew back 
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As will naturally be supposed, the king's de- 
claration of an immediate war with Spain had caused 
great excitement. Only those in the inner room 
heard the announcement, but tbey conveyed the 
intelligence to the persona in the outer apartment, 
and it soon became generally disseminated. The 
truth of the report was confirmed by the departure 
of the Conde de Fuentes and the Duc de Nivemais, 
both of whom took formal leave of his majesty. 

Throughout it all, gratifying as the incident 
must have been to his pride, no undue elation was 
discemible in the countenance of the Great Com- 
moner. 

But if Pitt was perfectly calm, it was more than 
could be Said for his opponents. Lord Bute, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the whole of the cabal who 
had intrigued against him, looked sorely discomfited. 

On the other band, Pitt's partisans did not 
atjtempt to conceal their exultation. Lord Temple 
and Alderman Beckford laughed together at the 
defeat of the Favourite and his coadjutors^ and even 
the Lord Mayor chuckled. 

**K the govemment should be able to carry on 
thig war with Spain successfully," observed Beckford 
to Temple, "it will only be by adopting the plans 
they have striven to frustrate. It is well they didn't 
go too far." 

"Would they had gone furtherl" rejoined Temple. 
"Tis a pity Bute should not have had rope enough 
to hang himself.'* 
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XVI. 

How the Lord Mayor's eider Daoghters danced with the yoong 
Princes; and how bis yoimgest Daughter was presented to their 
Majesties. 

The Situation was embarrassing to bis Majesty, 
and, to put an end to it, he rejoined the Queen in 
the outer room. 

Shortly afterwards, the Common Hunt, who acted 
as master of the ceremonies, aecompanied by the 
City marshal and two gentlemen of the Lord Mayor's 
household, entered to announce that all was prepared 
for the ball. 

This information was a great relief to the King, 
and he expressed bis desire that dancing should 
commence forthwith, calling out good-naturedly to 
the Queen, 

"Come, Charlotte, the ball is about to begin. 
Though we don't dance, let us go and see the young 
folks enjoy themselves." * 

"With all my heart," replied the queen, instantly 
rising. 

On this the doors were thrown open, and the 
Company respectfully drew back as the royal party 
passed out, preceded by the Lord Mayor. Close 
behind her Majesty foUowed the Lady Mayoress. 
The rest of the assemblage followed according to 
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their degrees, but only a privileged few were ad- 
mitted to the platform; the majoritj of the Com- 
pany proceeded by another passage to the body of 
the hall. 

On their retum to the hustings, the royal party 
were Struck with surprise by the wonderful meta- 
morphosis that had been effected in so short a space 
of time in the great hall; it being now converted 
into a magnificent ball-room, all the tables removed, 
and carpets stretched across the pavement. Accom- 
modation could therefore be afforded to a vast as- 
semblage; but, large as it was, the space was not 
greater than needed, for all the fair occupants of 
the galleries, eager to participate in the pleasures 
of the dance, began to descend to the area below, 
so that it soon became densely thronged. 

But the platform itself was likewise changed in 
appearance. The royal canopy was left, but the 
State table, with its süperb omaments, had been 
taken away, a fresh carpet spread over the floor, 
and the stage cleared for dancing. 

Amongst those allowed admission to this privi- 
leged place — in addition to the immediate at- 
tendants on their Majesties — were the alderman of 
the committee and the Lord Mayor's family. 

As soon as their Majesties had seated themselves 
beneath the canopy, the Duke of York advanced 
to Lady Dawes, who was standing with the Duchess 
of Eichmond on the right of the stage, and, with a 
very graceful though ceremonious bow, claimed her 
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band for a minuet Dropping a curtsey to the 
gFound, her ladyship delightedly assented, and 
yielding him the points of her fingers, which he 
took respectfully within his own, they proeeeded 
with slow and stately steps towards the centre of 
the platform, where his Royal E[ighness was joined 
by his brother, Prince William, who had gone 
through a like ceremony with Mrs. Chatteris. 

The music then stmck up, and the gracefal 
dance commenced, exciting universal admiration from 
the vast assemblage in the hall, who had nothing at 
present to do bat look on. No dance is so well 
calculated to display grace and elegance as the 
minuet. Why can it not be revived, and extingoish 
the everlasting waltz and outlandish polka? A 
thoosand eyes being fized npon the present per- 
formers, it cannot be doubted they would do their 
best; and we may add they acquitted themselves to 
admiration. Every movement was noted, and when 
the dance was over, a bozz of approval ran through 
the hall. Of the two sisters, Lady Dawes was con- 
sidered the most majestic, Mrs. Chatteris the most 
graceful. The Lady Mayoress could not teil which 
pleased her most She was enraptured with both. 
They were matches for princes, she thought, and, 
forgetful of the bar to any such exalted union, she 
fondly persuaded herseif that her dearest Livy might 
become Duchess of York. "'Tis piain his Royal 
Highness is enamoured of her,** she mentally 
ejaculated. And as Lady Dawes encoontered the 
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Duke's ardent glance, and feit the pressure of his 
hand, she was of the same opinion, though she did 
not carry her folly to quite such lengths as her 
mother.' 

At the conclusion of the performance, her Majestj 
graciously observed to the Lady Mayoress that she 
had never seen the minuet better danced. The King 
likewise complimented the Lord Mayor upon the 
grace and beauty of his daughters, and inquired 
whether they constituted the whole of his family. 

"No, sir, I have another daughter, and a son," 
replied Sir Gresham, bowing. 

"Are they here, eh? Present them! present 
them!" cried his Majesty, quickly. "The Lord 
Mayor has another daughter, Charlotte." 

"Indeed," replied the Queen. "If she resembles 
her sisters she must be very good-looking," she added 
to the Lady Mayoress. 

"Your Majesty makes me exceedingly proud," 
Said Lady Lorimer, "but I fear you will not think 
my youngest daughter quite equal to her sisters." 

"Well, let US see her and judge, madam," said 
the King. "And your son! — what of him, eh?" 

"Your Majesty will excuse a mother's partiality 
if I speak in his praise — but here he is," she 
added, as Sir Gresham approached with Tradescantj 
and presented him to their Majesties, by both of 
whom he was very graciously received. 

"A good-looking young man enough," observed 
the King, "but not exactly the sort of person I ex- 
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pected. He is not likely, I shoold think, to follow 
bis father^s business/^ 

"I fear not, sir," replied Sur Gresbam. 

"Luckily, be will not be obliged to do so, sir," 
said tbe Lady Mayoress. 

"But wbere's your daugbter?" cried tbe King to 
tbe Lord Mayor. 

"Sbe is excessively timid, sir," said Sir Grresbam; 
*^so timid, tbat sbe dares not approacb your Majesty 
— I must entreat you to excuse ber." 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed tbe King. "Wbat is 
sbe afraid of? I sban't excuse ber. Bring ber at 
once." 

Tbus enjoined, Sir Gresbam retired, and pre- 
sently afterwards retumed witb Milly, looking very 
pale and frigbtened. The Queen's kind looks, bow- 
ever, reassured ber, and tbe poor girl mustered up 
courage to press ber Ups to tbe band graciously ex- 
tended to ber by ber Majesty. 

"Come bere, my dear," said tbe King, saluting 
ber; "you must overcome tbis timidity — borrow a 
little of your sisters' confidence. They can spare 
you some." 

"Exactly wbat I say to ber, sirl" exclaimed tbe 
Lady Mayoress. "I am constantly bidding ber 
Imitate ber sisters." 

"Take my advice, madam, and let ber alone," 
said tbe king. "Sbe is very well as sbe is, and can 
find ber tongue on all fitting occasions, I make no 
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doubt. I dare say your lordship is very well con- 
tent with her," he added to Sir Gresham. 

"I have every reason to be so, sir," replied the 
Lord Mayor-, "and it is my eamest hope that she 
may retain her present simplicity of character." 

"Quite right," said the King. "Well! have you 
nothing to say for yourself?" he added to Milly, 
with an encouraging smile. 

The poor girFs heart was overflowing, but she 
was so confused that she could not give utterance 
to her feelings. At last she stammered out, "I shall 
never forget your Majesty's kindness and condescension 
to me, and if I cannot find words to express my 
gratitude, I trust you will forgive me." 

And with a profound curtsey to both their Ma- 
jesties, she retired with her father. 

"A very nice girl, Charlotte," observed the King 
— "a very nice girl — but rather too timid." 

In which opinion the Queen coincided. 

While this was passing, the Duke of York com- 
manded a gavotte, and, changing partners with 
Prince William, they both resumed their places on 
the stage. Several young nobles joined them, and 
the music striking up, the sprightly dance com- 
menced. 

At the same time dancing began in the body of 
the hall, and was carried on as well as circumstances 
would permit, the crowd being too great to allow 
much room for display on the part of the performers. 
As soon as the gavotte was over, a rigadoon fol- 
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lowed, then another minuet, and next a jig — all 
these succeeded each other so rapidly as to task the 
powers both of dancers and musicians. 

Amongst those engaged in the jig were Herbert 
and Alice Walworth, and overheated and somewhat 
fatigued hj their exertions, they quitted the crowded 
hall and repaired to an inner room, where they were 
informed by an attendant they would find refresh- 
ments. The room was rather füll, and amongst the 
Company were Tradescant, with Wilkes, Tom Potter, 
and some others of young Lorimer^s fashionable ac- 
quaintances. These gay personages were drinking 
Champagne, laughing, and making somewhat imper- 
tinent observations on those aroond them. Not 
caring to approach such a rakish set, Herbert led 
his partner to the farther end of the table, where 
they obtained ices and fruit. However, they did 
not escape Observation, for Wilkes, chancing to espy 
Herbert, said to Tradescant, "Yonder is your new- 
found cousin, I perceive. A devilish pretty girl he 
has got with him. Who is she?" 

"The daughter of a rieh old hosier named Wal- 
worth, who dwells in St. Mary-axe," replied Trades- 
cant-, "vTilgar people with whom one don't care 
to associate, though my father chooses to notice 
them. The girl, however, is well enough, and is ac- 
counted a belle at the Mall in Moorfields — hal ha!" 

"She is uncommonly pretty," cried Tom Potter. 
"Introduce me to her, Lorimer. I'U ask her to 
dance." 
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"Nay, I Claim the right of being first intro- 
duced to the little beauty," cried Wilkes. "I dis- 
covered her." 

"Don't fight about her, pray!" rejoined Trades- 
cant, laughing. "TU introduce both of 70U, and 
then she can take her choice." 

**That will be the best plan," said Tom Potter, 
"for then I am sure to be victorious." 

"Don't be too confident, Tom," cried Wilkes. 
"Ten to one she gives me the preference." 

"Done!" rejoined Potter. "Guineas. Now for 
it, Lorimer!" 

With this, the whole party, greatly diverted by 
the wager, proceeded to that part of the table where 
Herbert and Alice were standing. Making a low 
bow to the young lady, Tradescant begged permis- 
sion to introduoe bis friends to her. 

"Both are eager to dance with you, Miss Wal- 
worth," he said, "and neither will resign in favour 
of the other, so you must be pleased to make your 
own choice." 

As Alice retumed the salutations of the two gen- 
tlemen, she could scarcely help laughing at Wilkes's 
droll expression of countenance. 

"Miss Walworth can't hesitate," said Tom Potter. 

"She won't, I'm quite sure," rejoined Wilkes. 
"You rely on your good looks; I rely on my ugli- 
ness. She has just danced with a very handsome 
young fellow, so she will be glad to take me for a 
change. 'Twill be something to say you have had 
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the ngliest man in town for a partner, Miss Wal- 
worth, so pray decide." 

"Yes, yes, decide!" cried Tom Potter. 

"Then I shall be very happy to dance with you, 
Mr. Wilkes," said AKce, giving him her band. 

"Bravo!" cried the ill-favoured wit, triumphantly. 
"I knew I should win. I betted ten to one that 
you had as much discemment as beauty, Miss Wal- 
worth, and you have proved me to be right. You 
owe me a guinea, Mr. Potter. AUons, mademoiselle, 
let US join the country-dance." 

And he led her out of the room amid the laugh- 
ter of bis companions. 
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xvn. 

How Herbert learnt that Tradescant had got into the hands of Sharpers; 
and how Mr. Candish again appeared on the Scene. 

Annoyed by bis cousin's supercilious manner to- 
wards hhn, and half disposed to resent it, Herbert 
made a stiff bow to the party, who replied to it with 
mock politeness, and was proceeding along the pas- 
sage leading to the great hall, when he heard quick 
Steps behind him, and, tuming, perceived Trades- 
cant. 

"Stop a minute, sir," cried the latter; "I have a 
Word to say to you." 

"As many as you please," replied Herbert, 
halting. 

"You cannot be unaware, sir, that your intrusion 
into our house this moming was exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to all the family, with the exception of 
my father and my youngest sister, and you will feel, 
therefore, that it is impossible there can be any in- 
timacy with us. Excuse the hint I am compelled to 
give you, and be good enough to desist from further 
Visits." 

"If I consulted my own feelings, sir, you may 
rest assured I would never voluntarily expose myself 
to the repetition of such treatment as I experienced 
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this moming from yourself and other members of 
your family," rejoined Herbert, coldly; "but I can- 
not act contrary to my uncle's injunctions, and since 
he has ordered me to come to him, I shall obey, 
however severely my patience may be tried." 

"Oh! do as you please! I have cantioned you; 
and if you find the place too hot for you, don't 
blame me. I fancied, from your former tone, that 
you set up for a man of spirit, but you now appear 
tarne enough." 

"You shall not provoke me, cousin," said Her- 
bert, with difficulty restraining himself. "I can have 
no quarrel with you." 

"Make an end of this, sir," eried Tradescant, 
fiercely. "I forbid you to call me cousin. I dis- 
claim all relationship with you." 

"So long as your worthy father is good enough 
to acknowledge me as his nephew, I shall not heed 
being disowned by you," rejoined Herbert. 

"I was right, I find, in setting you down as a 
mean-spirited fellow," said Tradescant. "I must try 
other means of rousing you." 

"For your own sake, forbear," cried Herbert, his 
eyes flashing, as he caught Tradescant's uplifted 
hand. "This is no place for a brawl. Remember 
whose son you are, if you are determined to forget 
that I am your kinsman. If you continue in the 
same mood to-morrow, I won't balk you." 

"There is little likelihood of change on my part," 
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rejoined Tradescant. "I give you credit for more 
prudence than I possess. Adieu, sir." 

And he marched off, leaving Herbert, who had 
had enough to do to control himself, exceedingly 
chafed. 

"I must calm myself," thought the young man. 
"If I join the assembly in my present State, I shall 
be sure to quarrel with some one." 

Descrying a chair placed amid some flowering 
shrubs, arranged in a recess on one side of the pas- 
sage, he went in and took possession of the ^eat. 
He had not occupied it many minutes when he heard 
voiees and laughter, and presently afterwards some 
gaily-attired young men, who were Coming loiteringly 
along the passage, halted near the recess. Herbert 
instantly recognised them as Tradescant^s fashionable 
friends, whom he had just seen in the refreshment- 
room-, but they did not perceive him, as he was 
partially screened by the exotics. Not desiring to 
overhear their discourse, he would have coughed to 
make his presence known, if an allusion to his cousin 
had not caught his attention. 

"Tradescant's ruin is certain," observed one of 
the Speakers — it was Tom Potter; "he has got 
among a set of sharpers, who will fleece him of 
eve^ Shilling he possesses. I wamed him againet 
those two notorious rooks, Gleek and Bragge, but 
might have spared myself the trouble, for any good 
I could do. The pigeon will be plucked. How much 
does he owe you, Dashwood?" 
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** A few hundreds — I forget how much," replied 
Sir Francis. 

**He owes me a thousand," observed Potter — 
"and Wilkes nearly as much. I doubt whether we 
shall get the money. Tom Chatteris teils me bis 
father-in-law is difficult to manage. Tom hopes, how- 
ever, that tbe Lady Mayoress will be able to wbeedle 
ber spouse out of tbe money. Cbatteris, as you 
know, is desperately in debt. Between son and son- 
in-law, tbe Lord Mayor will be pretty well drained." 

"Tradescant will drain bim dry witbout any otber 
assistance," remarked Sir William Stanbope. "Who 
would bave tbougbt sucb a steady-going Citizen would 
bave a tborougb-paced gamester for a soni If 
Tradescant, as you say, bas got into tbe clutcbes of 
tbose arrant cbeats Gleek and Bragge, bis fate is 
sealed. But it will be a grievous blow to bis fatber." 

"Pob! wbat does tbat matter?" laugbed Tom 
Potter. "If tbe Lord Mayor bas to come down pretty 
bandsomely for bis son's imprudences, it needn't give 
US any concem." 

And tbe party moved on, leaving Herbert agbast 
at tbe revelations tbey bad unconsciously made to 
bim. 

Wbat was to be done? In tbe present confusion 
of bis mind, be could not teil. All tbe Speakers, 
wbo seemed to be perfectly acquainted witb Trades- 
cant^s cbaracter, agreed tbat bis ruin was inevitable. 
But migbt it not be averted? Was it too late to 
rescue bim from tbe sbarpers into wbose bands he 
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had fallen? These were questions Herbert could not, 
of course, answer. But he determined to make the 
attempt; and he also determined that, so far as he 
could . prevent it, his uncle should not suffer from 
Tradescant's indiscretions. 

Füll of these laudable resolves, he emerged from 
the recess, and scarcely heeding where he was going, 
proceeded towards the inner courts instead of to the 
hall. He had not gone veiy far when a side-door 
opened, and a Httle old man, in a shabby suit of 
black, whom Herbert took for an attendant, came 
forth. This personage, on seeing Herbert, stared 
very hard at him, and at last said: 

"May I make so bold as to ask your name, 
sir?" 

Herbert told him how he was called. 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed the other. "Then 
you must be the Lord Mayor's nephew — the son 
of his eider brother, Godfrey." 

"You are right," rejoined Herbert, staring at his 
interrogator in his tum, "But how do you know 
that?" 

"You are very like your father, young man," 
rejoined the other, without heeding the question; 
"so like, that I knew you at once. I think I have 
heard that Godfrey Lorimer is no more?" 

"Alas! it is so," replied Herbert. "But you 
seem to take a stränge interest in me. Whence does 
it arise?" 

"I take great interest in all that concems the 
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Lord Mayor," rejoined the cid man. "I knew him 
as a boy, and I knew Godfrey at the same time. 
Don't be angry with me if I say tbat Gresham — 
tbe Lord Mayor, I mean — was the better of the 
two." 

"Having proved the more successful in life, it 
may be inferred that his lordship has some good 
qualities that were wanting in my father," rejoined 
Herbert. "But there was another brother, Lawrence, 
whom perhaps you likewise knew." 

"Yes, yes, I knew him," answered the old man, 
in a husky voice; "but he was a graceless fellow, 
not worth remembering. He ought not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath as Gresham — I mean, 
the Lord Mayor." 

"Perhaps you may be doing him an injustice," 
Said Herbert. "But since you seem to possess so 
much information about my family, you can teil me 
in all probability if my uncle Lawrence is still alive, 
and where he may be met with?" 

"I can't teil you anything about him," replied 
the old man, hurriedly. " When I last heard of him, 
he was in very bad circumstances, and shunned by 
all who had known him in better days." 

"The very reason I must find him out. Where 
was he when you heard of him last?" 

"I don't recollect" 

"Try," cried Herbert, eagerly. "You seem to 
have some dislike to my poor uncle. You know 
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more about him, I am convinced, than 70U choose 
to teil." 

"II" exclaimed tlie old man, uneasily. "Isn't 
it enough that I have told you he is miserably poor? 
Wliat more would you have?" 

"You shan^t go tili you have answered my in- 
quiries," rejoined Herbert, catching hold of him. 

"I can't answer them, I teil you," exclaimed the 
old man, trying to break away. "Ah! there's the 
beadle," he added, with a look of affright, as Staveley 
was seen approaching them. 

"Don't let him go, sir — don't let him go!" 
cried Staveley, hurrying forward. "The Lord Mayor 
wants him. You escaped me this moming, Mr. Can- 
dish, but you won't get off again in a hurry, I can 
promise you." 

"What has he been doing?" demanded Herbert. 

"Why, his first offence was getting drunk, and 
boasting of being the Lord Mayor's brother," replied 
Staveley. "His second offence was running away, 
and getting me into trouble." 

"YouVe no right to detain me," cried Candish, 
almost fiercely, and struggling ineffectually to get 
free. "IVe done nothing to deserve this treatment. 
ril complain to the Lord Mayor." 

"Just what I advise you to do," rejoined the 
beadle. "Why, I'm obeying his lordship's Orders in 
detaining you. Behave yourself like a genTman, 
and I'll treat you as such. You're the most wrong- 
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lieaded, obstinate cid man I ever had the misfortune 
to meet with. Keep quiet, will you?" 

A light seemed suddenly to break upon Herbert, 
and he mentally ejaculated, "Is it possible this mi- 
serable creature can be my uncle Lawrence? Every- 
thing seems to lead to such a conclusion, and yet — " 

"Listen to me, Herbert Lorimer," said the old 
man, in a totally different tone from that he had 
hitherto assumed. "You will understand, without 
necessity for further explanation on my part, why it 
is desirable the Lord Mayor should not see me again. 
It was highly imprudent in me to retum, but an 
uncontroUable Impulse dragged me here. I wished 
to have one more look at — at the Lord Mayor. It 
would have been my last." 

There was something so strangely significant in 
the tone in which the latter words were uttered, that 
both his hearers were impressed with the notion that 
the old man meditated some desperate act. 

"The old fellow looks as if he meant to make 
away with hisself," whispered the beadle to Herbert. 
"It wouldn't be safe to let him go." 

"I am quite of your opinion," replied Herbert 
"Take care of him, but on no account treat him 
harshly, while I ascertain the Lord Mayor's wishes 
respecting him." 

"Oh! Herbert, what foUy are you about to com- 
mitl" exclaimed Candish. "K you have any feeling 
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for the Lord Major, for me, for yotirself, you will 
cause my immediate liberation." 

"But he can't do it, I teil you," rejoined the 
beadle. "I don't mean to let you go without the 
Lord Mayor's Orders. Your obstinacy is enough to 
provoke a saint. Keep quiet, I say." 

"You shall leam his lordship's wishes directly," 
cried Herbert, hurrying away. 
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xvm. 

How Candish was brought before the King. 

Almost at the precise juncture that the fore- 
going incident occurred, the King had been made 
acquainted with the stränge meeting that took place 
earlier in the day between the Lord Mayor and his 
supposed brother. Some particolars of the occurrence 
had reached the ears of Sir Felix Bland, who could 
not help repeating them to Lord Melcomb, and he, 
in his tum, delighted at an opportunity of mortifying 
the Lord Mayor, lost no time in communicating them 
to the King. 

"A Singular circumstance occurred here this 
morning, sir," observed his lordship. "It may amuse 
your Majesty to hear it. A man was locked up in 
the Little Ease — a cell adjacent to the chamberlain's 
Court, in which refractory apprentices are sometimes 
confined — but whenN the matter came to the Lord 
Mayor's ears, with his usual goodness he immediately 
ordered the poor fellow's release. Imagine, however, 
his lordship^s surprise — his utter amazement — when 
in the unfortunate prisoner he recognised — a long- 
lost brother. Yes, sir, a brother! His lordship will 
correct me if I am wrong,. but this is what I have 
heard." 
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"Eh? what?" cried the king. "The Lord Mayor's 
brother a prisoner in the Little Ease?" 

"Permit me to explain the matter, sir," said Sir 
Gresham, stepping forward. 

"I hope I have not mentioned anything in the 
slightest degree disagreeable to your lordship," said 
Lord Melcomb, with a hypocritical look. 

"I quite appreciate your lordship's motives," re- 
plied Sir* Gresham. "I have no wish to conceal any- 
thing from your Majesty," he pursued. "I do not 
blush to avow that I spring from a very humble 
origin. I by no means undervalue good birth, but 
I think good conduct ennobles a man quite as much 
as a good pedigree. Lord Melcomb, I am persuaded 
will agree with me." This covert allusion to his 
want of birth made the Carlisle apothecary's son be- 
come redder than beforo. Without pausing, how- 
ever, the Lord Mayor went on: "My father, an 
obscure tradesman — strictly honest — but unfor- 
tunate, had three sons, whom he brought up as well 
as his limited means would allow. The course of 
my brothers was diflferent from mine, and led them 
into other paths. When I commenced life, and be- 
came actively engaged in business, they both quitted 
London, and I saw nothing more of them — neither 
did I hear from them. No misunderstanding having 
occurred between us, I could only account for their 
long-continued silence by the supposition that both 
must be dead. More than forty years elapsed with- 

The Lord Mayor of London. L 15 
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out my learning aught about either of them until 
to-day." 

"Ah! now we have it," cried Lord Melcomb. 

The Lady Mayoress, who was in an agony at 
this narration, darted an imploring look at her hus- 
band, but without efltect. He went on: 

"This moming, sir, two young persons presented 
themselves at my house, and claimed relationship 
with me as children of my eider brother. I bade 
them heartily welcome, and am glad to have a 
nephew and niece here to-night whom I did not ßx- 
pect." 

"Did your amiable relatives bring their father 
with them?" inquired Lord Melcomb. 

"Their father is dead," replied the Lord Mayor, 
"and on me devolves their f\iture care." 

"Then this occurrence has nothing to do with 
the prisoner in the Little Ease?" said Lord Mel- 
comb. 

"If your lordship will permit me to proceed, you 
will leam. The incident you have detailed to bis 
Majesty is substantially correct. I accidentally dis- 
covered that a man was shut up in that cell, and 
ordered bis immediate release. To my infinite sur- 
prise and concem I found — " 

"For Heaven's sake say no more," implored the 
Lady Mayoress, who had drawn near to him. "Re- 
spect my feelings, if you have no respeet for your- 
self." 
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"Well! well!" cried the King, qüickly. "What 
did you find, eh?" 

"In the unfortunate indiyidual who stood before 
me, I recognised my second brother, Lawrence, sir," 
replied the Lord Mayor. "It was a great shock to 
me at first, but I soon got over it, and ofiPered him 
my band. But from a feeling for which I can easily 
account, the poor feile w could not be brought to 
admit bis relationship to me." 

"Not admit it, eh?" exclaimed the King. "Then 
perhaps you may have been mistaken in him alter 
all." 

"I do not think so, sir," said the Lord Mayor. 
"However, it is curious that my poor brother — if 
it was he — should be lost again ahnest as soon as 
found, for though I left him here with every recom- 
mendation for bis comfort, expecting to find him on 
my retnm from Westminster, he has disappeared, 
and what is more provoking, I have no eine to bis 
abode." 

"A good riddance!" muttered the Lady Mayoress. 

"Your lordship may make yourself perfectly easy 
on that score," said the officious Sir Felix Bland, 
stepping forward. "Your nephew has just begged 
me to acquaint you that the individual about whom 
your lordship was inquiring on your retum from 
Westminster has been found. Staveley has detained 
him, and awaits your lordship's instructions respect- 
ing him." 

15* 
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"What, is the man liere?" cried the king. "I 
shoold like to see him" 

"Nothing more easy, sir," replied Sir Feli3L, 
bowing. "Will it please your majesty to have him 
bronght before you?" 

"How say you, my lord?" cried the king to the 
Lord Mayor. "Have you any objection?" 

"Not for worlds!" exclaimed the Lady Mayoress, 
in a whisper to her husband. "Make any excuse 
rather than submit to this indignity. I shall die if 
the wretch is brought in." 

"My proposal, I see, is not agreeable to the 
Lady Mayoress," observed the king, "so I won't 
urge it. Still I should like to see the man, and 
question him. You have raised my curiosity." 

"Your majesty has only to signify your pleasure 
to be obeyed," said Sir Gresham. 

The king hesitated for a moment, but, casting a 
glance at the Lady Mayoress, her agonised looks 
moved his compassion, and he had not the heart to 
persist. 

"There will be a scene if I have him here," he 
mentally ejaculated. "Pll see him in private," he 
added, rising. "Let him be brought to the room 
where we took tea. I'll go there with the Lord 
Mayor." 

"Your majesty's injunctions shall be obeyed," re- 
plied Sir Felix. And with a lowly obeisance he 
hastened away. 
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"I trust I may be permitted to attend your ma- 
jesty," observed Lord Melcomb. "I sbould like to 
hear the d^nouement of this stränge adventure." 

"Ask the Lord Mayor," rejoined the king. "If 
he allows it, you may come." 

"I should be truly sorry Lord Melcomb should 
not be present, sir, since his lordship has taken such an 
obliging interest in the aflfair," observed Sir Gresham. 

Attended only by the Lord Mayor and Lord Mel- 
comb, his majesty quitted the platform, and pro- 
ceeded to the council-chamber. On entering the 
room, Sir Gresham gave directions to the ushers 
stationed at the door that no one except Sir Felix 
Bland and the persons with him should be admitted. 

His majesty had scarcely taken his seat when the 
little alderman made his appearance, foUowed by 
Herbert and Candish. The old man trembled in 
every limb, and clung to his companion's arm for 
Support. 

"Take care what you are about, my dear sir," 
whispered Sir Felix. "You are in the king's pre- 
sence. Make an obeisance, my dear sir, as low as 
you can." 

"Oh, Heavens! Am I in a dream?" cried Candish. 
"My head swims, my senses desert me! Sustain me, 
Herbert, or I shall drop." 

"Don't be afraid, brother," said the Lord Mayor, 
in an encouraging tone. "His majesty has heard 
what took place this morning, and has graciously 
expressed a desire to see you." 
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'^Hifl majesty is all goodness, «nd neglects not 
the meanest of bis snbjects — of that I am aware,'' 
rejoined CandiBh. ^^But, sensible as I am of bis 
beneficence and condescension, I de not deserve tbat 
be shonld take any interest in me." 

"Listen to me, Lawrence," said tbe Lord Mayor. 
"Tbe Singular circumstances of our meeting tbis 
moming bave excited bis majesfy's curiosity about 
you. Answer any questions be may deign to put 
frankly, and witbout reserve. Keep back notbing 
on my account, I beg of you." 

"I am ready to answer bis majesty's interroga- 
tions," replied Candisb; "but I tbink my wits must 
be clean gone, for I can scarce recoUect wbat occurred 
tbis moming, except tbat your lordsbip mistook me 
for a long-lost brotber." 

"Tben you main^in tbat you are not tbe Lord 
Mayor's brotber?" said the king. 

"Heaven save your majesty — not I!" exclaimed 
Candisb. "It would be a disgrace to bis lordsbip to 
be connected witb one like me." 

"A truce to tbis, Lawrence," said Sir Gresbam, 
angrily. "Speak tbe trutb, man." 

"Wbat account do you give of yourself ?" cried 
tbe king. "Wbo are you, eb?" 

"I am named Hugb Candisb, please your ma- 
jesty, and in tbe course of a long, and I may add, 
miserable life, bave foUowed many occupations, but 
in none bave I been successful. Misfortune bas 
alwajTB tracked me, and if prosperity bas smiled on 
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me for a short time, it was sure to be foUowed by 
heavier calamity. How different has my career been 
from tbat of tbe Lord Mayor. We were boys to- 
gether, and at that time my prospects were quite as 
good as bis own, if not better. In bim your majesty 
bebolds the results of industry, perseverance, and 
integrity. In me tbe lamentable consequences of 
want of steadiness, thougb not want of probity, for 
througbout all my struggles I bave maintained an 
unblemisbed character." 

"I am glad to hear it," replied the king. "But 
wbere has your life been passed — in London, eh?" 

"No, sir, in diflferent places," replied Candish. 
"I have been abroad for several years, and have 
dwelt in many cities — Paris, Korne, Naples, Madrid. 
On my retum to my own conntry, I dwelt for some 
time at Bristol, and have only retumed to London 
within these few months." 

" What occupation do you foUow, eh?" demanded 
the king. 

"I blush to own it, sir, but I was last engaged 
at Shuter's booth in Bartholomew Fair." 

"Not as a jack-pudding, or a droll, I should 
imagine?" observed Lord Melcomb. 

"It matters little what I played," replied Candish. 
"I feit degraded, but I had no alternative except 
starvation." 

" Why did you not apply to me?" said the Lord 
Mayor, in a tone of reproach. "But never tqxs^^. 
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The worst is past, Lawrence. The rest of your days 
shall be spent in comfort." 

"Again I thank your lordship from the bottom 
of my heart for your benevolent intentions towards 
me," replied the old man; "but I cannot accept 
them." 

"Not accept them! eh! — why not?" cried the 
king. "Are you too proud to be indebted to your 
own brother?" 

"Pride has long been a stranger to my breast, 
sir," replied Candish, with an expression of deep 
humility; "but I cannot allow the Lord Mayor to 
be misled by his feelings." 

"Then you mean to persist in your disclaimer of 
relationship to bim, eh?" said the king. 

"I am obliged to do, sir." 

"And you, my lord, what say you? Have you 
altered your opinion, eh?" 

"No, sir, not in the least," replied the Lord 
Mayor. "I am convinced that he is my brother 
Lawrence. He partly admitted the fact himself. He 
Said he knew me as a boy, yet I remember no 
person named Candish." 

"My name may have slipped from your lord- 
ship's memory. Very like. Yet still I was your 
playmate and friend, and could mention many little 
circumstances which would bring me to your recol- 
lection." 

"Not as Hugh Candish, but as Lorry Lorimer." 

"Well if your lordaloLip will have it so, I must 
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yield," replied the cid man; "but I protest against 
the inference you draw." 

"Have I leave to speak, my lord?" interposed 
Herbert; and obtaining the Lord Mayor's assent, be 
went on. "When Mr. Candisb, as he cbooses, to 
call bimself, first addressed me, be said be recognised 
me from tbe likeness to my fatber, wbile otber ob- 
servations wbicb be let fall brougbt me to tbe same 
conclusion as y our lordsbip — namely, tbat be is my 
uncle Lawrence." 

"Is tbis your nepbew?" inquired tbe king of 
Sir Gresbam; and receiving an answer in tbe affir- 
mative, be added, "A fine young man. I like bis 
looks." 

"I tbink your majesty will only waste time in 
pursuing tbis inquiry furtber," observed Lord Mel- 
comb. "Apparently, no pressing will induce tbis 
Bartbolomew Fair actor to make a confession. It 
is very droll, certainly. If tbe Lord Mayor bad 
disclaimed tbe connexion it would not bave been 
snrprising, but tbat tbe otber sbould do so is extra- 
ordinary." 

"I agree witb your lordsbip," said tbe king. 
"It would be idle to pursue tbe inquiry furtber now. 
Wben you bave fuUy investigated tbe matter," be 
added to tbe Lord Mayor, "and satisfied yourself 
one way or tbe otber, let me know tbe result; tbougb 
I bave little doubt in my own mind tbat you are in 
tbe rigbt" 

"To-morrow I sball be able to \mx«sr^ \Jcä 
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mystery," replied Sir Grresham, "and will not fall 
to communicate the Solution to jour majesty. Do 
me the favour, Sir Felix, to cause Mr. Gandish to 
be taken to my house in Cheapeide — but niind! 
he must not be lost sight of." 

"Your lordship need be under no apprehension,'* 
said Candish. "I shall not attempt to escape 
again.^* 

"Yon are not to be trustcd, brother," rejoined 
the Lord Mayor, with a pitying smile, "and must 
forgive me if I am compelled to put some little 
constraint upon your movements. We will talk the 
matter over quietly to-morrow, and then I feel sure 
we shall come to a right understanding." 

"Unless your brother — if brother he be — has 
taken leave of his senses, you cannot fall to do so," 
rejoined the king. "He can have no possible motive 
for further concealment Not one man in a thousand, 
I verily believe, would have acted as your lordship 
has done. Your conduct is noble " 

On this, his majesty quitted the council-chamber, 
and attended by the Lord Mayor and Lord Meloomb, 
retumed to the hustings, and resuming his seat beside 
the queen, recounted to her all that had occurred 
during his absence. The tone in which he spoke 
wa« so loud, that the Lady Mayoress, who was 
Standing near, lost not a syllable he uttered, «nd 
resolved in the bittemess of her heart that her first 
business should be to tum the old Bartholomew Fair 
actor out of the house. 
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XIX. 

Of the mysterions disappearance of Alice Walworth from the Ball. 

Anxious to See tbe Lord Mayor's directions 
rei^ecting Candish fuUy carried out, Herbert did 
not lose sight of the latter until he had been taken 
off to Cheapside in charge of Staveley. This done, 
the young man feit himself at liberty to follow bis 
own devices, and bis first Impulse was to look for 
Alice Walworth. His quest, however, was vain. The 
crowd was still as great as ever in the hall, and it 
was next to impossible to discover any particular 
person amidst such a throng. So at last he gave up 
the attempt, and stationed himself near the steps 
leading to the inner court, tbinking it possible he 
might catch a glimpse of her. But though he 
remained there nearly an hour, during which time 
a multitude of charming-looking girls, attended by 
their partners, passed and repassed, Alice was not 
among them. His patience at last becoming ex- 
vbausted, he moved off towards the refreshment-room, 
and had nearly reached it, when he heard himself 
called, and tuming, perceived Mr. and Mrs. Walworth. 
To his great disappointment, however, their daughter 
was not with them. 

"Oh, Mr. Herbert, we're so gla.d \.q ^^ä ^wiX''' 
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cried Mrs. Walworth, Coming up. "WeVe been 
looking for you everywhere. But where's Alice? 
What have you done with her?" 

"Hasn't she been with you, madam?" exclaimed 
Herbert, surprised. "IVe not seen her since she 
went to dance with Mr. Wilkes — but that is nearly 
two hours ago. I concluded she would go back 
to you." 

"We have seen nothing of her at all, and should 
have been extremely uneasy, of course, if we hadn't 
made sure she was with you, Mr. Herbert," rejoined 
the lady. "Where can she be?" 

"Nay, I'm sure I can't pretend to teil, my dear," 
responded Mr. Walworth. "As well look for a needle 
in a bottle of hay as attempt to find her amongst 
the crowd in the great hall. Plague take the girll 
what a deal of trouble she does give one!" 

"But she must be found, Mr. Walworth, she must 
be found." 

"Certainly, my dear, she shdll be found. But 
be good enough to explain how it is to be done. 
Perhaps Mr. Herbert will help us?" 

"Oh, do, there's a dear, kind creature," cried 
Mrs. Walworth. "Pm getting so miserably anxious." 

"Pll do my best, madam," Herbert replied; "but 
don't make yourself uneasy. No doubt she'U appear 
presently." 

"No doubt she will," replied Mr. Walworth. "Let 
US sit down in the refreshment-room and wait for her 
there. She'U find us out, I promise you." 
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"I wonder you can take it so easily, Mr. Wal- 
worth. Something has happened to her, rm con- 
vinced." 

"How needlessly you distress yourself, my love. 
What can have happened to her?" 

"I can't teil Tm sure, but Fm growing terribly 
alarmed." 

"Ah! here comes Mr. Wilkes," cried Herbert, 
perceiving the personage in question Coming along 
the passage with several of his gay companions, 
"he may be able to give us some information 
respecting her. I'll see." 

And hurrying towards Wilkes, he addressed his 
inquiries to him. 

"What, is Miss Walworth lost?" cried Wilkes, 
laughing. "You don't suppose she has eloped, eh?" 

"I cannot allow any jesting at the young lady's 
expense, sir," rejoined Herbert. "Where is she? 
She was committed to your care, and you are, there- 
fore, responsible for her." 

"The deuce I am!" cried Wilkes. "I would 
have you to know, sir, that I hold myself responsible 
for no woman, young or old. A good joke it would 
be if a man must answer for his partner in a dance, 
as if she were his partner for life. You have chosen 
to question me so impertinently that I feel disin- 
clined to reply to you at all, but in compassion for 
your ignorance, I will say that I know nothing about 
Miss Walworth. When she had done with me, she 
engaged herseif to dance with some one eise." 
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"Who was it, ßir? I insist upon knowing. Come 
with me, and point him out." 

"And do you really imagine, my agreeable 
young friend, that I shall aecompany you on such 
an errand?" returned Wilkes, with a sneer. 

"I have not the least donbt of it, sir," rejoined 
Herbert, in a stem tone. 

"Aha!" cried Wilkes. "You will have some- 
thing to amuse you presently, gentlemen," he added, 
turning to his companions. 

Happily, however, the dispute was cut short by 
Mrs. Walworth, who rushed up, imploring "Wilkes to 
teil her what had become of her daughter. 

"Keally, madam, I am very sorry," he replicd; 
"I can only teil you, as I have just told this im- 
petuous young man, that your daughter left me to 
dance with some one eise, with whom I was totally 
unacquainted, and whom I should not know again 
were I to meet him. That is the sum of my in- 
formation, madam. I must beg of you to excuse me. 
If Mr. Herbert Lorimer has any further communica- 
tion to make to me he will easily leam where I am 
to be found." So saying, he made her a low bow, 
and marched off with his companions. 

After this, Herbert instituted another search in 
the hall, but with no better success than before. He 
then mounted to the galleries and looked down 
amongst the crowd, buf failed to discem Alice. Aß 
time wore on, Mrs. Walworth's uneasiness increased, 
and even the old hosier became alarmed. Sir Felix 
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Bland with some of the committee of aldermen aided 
in the search, and it soon became apparent that 
Alice was gone. But where, or how, no one could 
teil. Wilkes was again sought for, but by tliis time 
he had gone too. After a long and frnitless search, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walworth were obliged to give up the 
matter in despair, and went home in a State border- 
ing on distraction. 

Long before this, the king, who always kept 
early hours, had departed. Their majesties were 
ceremoniously ushered to their carriage by the Lord 
Mayor, with the sword of State bome before him, by 
the sheriffs, and the aldermen composing the com- 
mittee. On taking leave, the king warmly expressed 
his acknowledgments to Sir Gresham, ad ding empha- 
tically, "I shall never forget your generous conduct 
to your poor brother." 

Guildhall-yard was one blaze of light, all the 
lamps with which the surrounding buildings were 
covered being illuminated. Loud cheers were raised 
as the royal carriage drove away, escorted by a troop 
of Horse Guards. 

The whole of the houses in New King-street and 
Cheapside were brilliantly illuminated — as indeed 
were those in every street through which the royal 
party had to pass on their retum to St. James^s. On 
many of the habitations were displayed large trans- 
parencies and loyal dövices. 

Li consequence of these illuminations, which were 
extremely beautiful, especially in the City — and 
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Seen to great advantage, the night being singularly 
calm and fine — the streets were almost as crowded 
as during the day; and though no doubt there were 
a good many persons who could not be complimented 
upon their sobriety, the behaviour of the majority of 
the concourse was orderly, and nothing occurred to 
dissatisfy their majesties with their visit to the Cily. 
The train-bands still lined the streets as far as 
Temple-bar, though many of them, owing to the 
plentiful libations in which they had indulged, could 
scarcely preserve their equilibrium, and reeled off as 
soon as the royal carriage had passed by. 

Shortly after their majesties' departure, the rest 
of the royal family quitted Guildhall — though some 
little delay was experienced in getting up their 
carriages. On parting with her, the Duke of York 
Said many gallant things to Lady Dawes, and carried 
off her fan as a Souvenir, leaving her perfectly 
enchanted by his attentions. 

Determined not to expose himself to a repetition 
of the annoyances he had undergone, Lord Bute 
retumed in a sedan-chair, and luckily escaped dis- 
covery, or he might have fared still worse than in 
the moming. Lord Melcomb adopted a similar mode 
of conveyance. 

Mr. Pitt went back with Lord Temple, and hoped 
to escape detection, but being speedily recognised, 
the crowd surrounded his carriage as before, and 
shouted so vociferously that they roused many decent 
Citizens &om their slumbers; and these worthy folk, 
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on ascertaining the cause of the uproar, threw open 
their Windows, and waving their long cotton night- 
caps, cheered lustily in concert with the throng 
below. 

Thus was the Great Commoner's retum as tri- 
umphant as bis entry into the City. 

The festivities in Guildhall were kept up for 
several hours longer, and it was past four o'clock 
before the entertainment was brought to a close. Sir 
Gresham, however, did not see it out. After the 
departure of Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple he retired 
with the Lady Mayoress, and having ascertained that 
his supposed brother was safe and well cared for, 
sought repose after the fatigues and excitement of 
his first day of mayoralty. 
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I. 

Old "Bow BeUs." 

Just as Bow Church clock strack nine on the 
moming after Lord Mayor's Day, an elderly per- 
sonage, wrapped in a dark-brown cloak, which had 
evidently seen long Service, and with mouth and 
throat protected by a shawl, entered the large 
draper's shop which called Sir Gresham Lorimer 
master, and pausing for a moment to cleanse his 
shoes on a mat near the door, cast an inquisitive 
glance around. Owing to the carefdl manner in 
which they were muffled up, little of the features of 
this individual could be discemed, except a promi- 
nent nose and eyes provided with spectacles, but the 
shopmen and apprentices had no difficulty in re- 
cognising him, even as he passed the shop window, 
and calling out to each other that "Old Bow Beils 
was Coming,^' instantly ceased laughing and chatting, 
and some of the younger of them vaulting over the 
counter, put on a very demure and business-like ex- 
pression of countenance. 

The person, of whom these gentry stood so much 
in awe, was Sir Gresham^s manager, Tobias Crutchet 
— an old and much-trusted servant, who had lived 
in thö establishment — in one capacity or other — 
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for nearly fifiy years. He had acquired the nick- 
name just applied to him by the shopmen in con- 
seqaence of making it a boast that he had never 
been, and never desired to be, beyond the sound of 
Bow Beils. The designation stuck; and Mr. Crutchet 
was known throughout Cheapside, on 'Change, at 
Lloyds, and Garraway's, and at the quiet tavem 
where he smoked a pipe and drank a Single glass of 
punch at night, as "Old Bow Beils." 

A few words must be devoted to this worthy 
fellow's history. At the time that our Lord Mayor 
was apprenticed to his fature father-in-law, Mr. 
Tradescant, Tobias Crutchet was a porter in the 
house, and though a very young man then, was 
capable of giving advice and setting a good example 
to those about him, and Sir Gresham always declared 
that he mainly owed his rise to honest Toby Crutchet's 
precepts. As young Lörimer got on, we may be 
sure his humble friend was not neglected. Toby 
Crutchet very soon had a place behind the counter, 
and was gradually promoted — with a constantly 
increasing salary — until he became foreman and 
manager. In fact, Sir Gresham would have taken 
him into partnership, but Crutchet gratefuUy declined 
the offer, being perfectly content with his position, 
which was far better than in former days he could 
have hoped to obtain. Moreover, he was unmarried, 
and had no relatives to provide for. Bound as he 
was by ties of strengest gratitude to his master, old 
Crutchet was equally attached to the rest of the 
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familj. He had known.the Lady Mayoress, now 
expanded into a dame of such goodly proportions, 
as a pretty, lightsome girl, and bad often bome ber 
in bis arms to cburcb on a wetSunday, and brougbt 
ber bome in tbe same way from a neigbbour's bouse. 
Naturally, little Celia Tradescant was very fond of 
Toby Crutcbet, for tbe obliging fellow did wbatever 
sbe asked bim. But wben, some years afterwards, 
a certain marriage took place, Crutcbet was nearly 
as proud and bappy as tbe bridegroom bimself. It 
was positive rapture to bim to bebold tbe young 
couple Standing before tbe altar of Bow Cburcb, and 
to see Mr. Tradescant give away bis daugbter. His 
next gratification was tbe cbristening of Olivia, at 
wbose marriage witb Sir Jobn Dawes be assisted, 
some five-and-twenty years later. All bis master's 
cbildren were dear to bim as bis own ofFspring could 
bave been, but bis favourite was decidedly Trades- 
cant. Tbougb tbe boy was a sad pickle, Toby 
Crutcbet was ever ready to overlook bis faults, and 
if possible screen bim from blame or punisbment, 
fondly persuading bimself be would grow steadier 
in time and become an exemplary cbaracter like bis 
fatber. Even wben Tradescant began to plunge into 
dissipation and extravagance, tbe old man, wbo was 
more fuUy aware of tbe extent of tbe youtb's foUies 
tban Sir Gresbam bimself, would not give bim up. 
Actuated by tbe same mistaken feelings tbat bad 
influenced bis conduct towards bis favourite in earlier 
iays, be now strove to conceal Tradescant's pro- 
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ceedings from bis father. Whenever the young 
prodigal was in difficulties, he applied to Crutchet 
for assistance, and never in vain. The cid man's 
savings were as freely lent as unscrupulously bor- 
rowed. 

Unaccustomed to refasal, and regarding Crutchet 
as an inexhaustible sonrce of supply, Tradescant 
was surprised and provoked when the cid man — 
only a few days before the commencement of our 
Story — for the first time declined to let him have 
the considerable sum he required, or any part of it. 
The only reason he assigned for the refasal was one 
which IVadescant did not credit — namely, that it 
was not in bis power to make further advances. So 
the young spendthrift railed at him very heartily, 
calling him a stingy old curmudgeon and a skinflint, 
and went away in a tremendous huff. The denial 
eflfaced all sense of gratitude for former favours from 
Tradescant's breast — if, indeed, he had ever feit 
grateful — and he now only regarded bis assistant 
as an avaricious old hunks. 

But Crutchet was deeply grieved — not by the 
abuse heaped upon him — for this he cared little — 
but by the utter recklessness exhibited by the young 
man. Yet while reproaching himself that he had 
not long ago acquainted Sir Gresham with bis son's 
misconduct, he could not even now make up bis 
mind to open bis master's eyes. 

Methodical in all bis habits, Crutchet always 
entered the shop as Bow Church clock Struck nine, 
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and had not been known to vary for years. Origi- 
nally a tall and strongly-built man, he was now 
somewhat shrunk and bent, as migjbt well be, seeing 
he was upwards of threescore and ten, but he still 
looked robust, and might hope to hear the chimes of 
his darling bells for several years to come. When 
he took ofiP his shawl and cloak he exhibited rather 
a gaunt person, arrayed in an old-fashioned snuff- 
coloured coat, with immense pockets and plated 
buttons, waistcoat and breeches of the same material, 
buckles at the knees, brown wooUen hose, and 
square-toed shoes, with high quarters and large silver 
buckles. He was a dark-complexioned man, and 
wore his own iron-grey hair combed back from the 
forehead and tied behind in a queue. Spectacles, a 
hat shaped like a tin flour-scale, and a long cravat 
dangling down in front, completed his costume. 

After glancing round the shop to see that all 
was in its place, and asking a few questions of the 
shopmen, Crutchet marched into the counting-house, 
and gravely saluting the book-keepers, seated him- 
self on a high stool, and opened a ledger. 

While he was thus occupied, a note was brought 
him from the private part of the house by Trades- 
cant's valet. It merely contained the words, "I 
must see you immediately." Crutchet heaved a sigh 
as he read the message, feeling that some fresh 
trouble was impending. 

"Is your master up yet, Tiplady?" he inquired 
of the valet. 
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^*No, sir; bis hononr is still a-bed," replied the 
man — almost as mach of a coxcomb as bis master 
— ^^bat be begs you will come to bim as soon as 
you caiL" 

^^I will wait on bim immediately," replied 
Cmtcbet. 

On tbis Tiplady deparied, stratting consequen- 
tially tbrougb tbe sbop, and winking to some of 
tbe apprentices, wbo made comical gestnres to bim 
in reply. Cmtcbet remained for a few minutes in 
deep tbongbt, debating witbin bimself wbat be ougbt 
to do, but unable to arrive at any positive conclu- 
Bion. He tben closed tbe ledger, and unlocked a 
door at tbe back of tbe room, wbicb admitted bim 
into tbe private bouse. Avoiding tbe principal pas- 
sage, wbicb was environed by a multitude of the 
Lord Mayor's servants, be mounted a back staircase, 
and soon reached the second-floor, wbere Tradescant's 
room was situated. Tiplady was standing at the 
door, and at once admitted bim. 
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n. 

A Matrimonial Project. 

Teadescant's Chamber was spacious, luxuriously 
fitted up, and so arranged as to serve the purposes 
both of bedroom and moming-room. At the farther 
end, on a süperb French bed, with a rose-colonred 
canopy and curtains, and supported by large downy 
pillows edged with lace, lay the young prodigal. 
Near the couch stood a large Japan screen. But 
notwithstandmg the richness of the fumiture and de- 
corations, great disorder reigned within the room. 
Thus a.pink silk domino and mask, tossed upon a 
sofa by their wearer on his retum from a masquerade, 
had not been since removed. Articles of attire in 
velvet and silk of the gayest colours were lying 
scattered about near the open wardrobes, and so 
were rieh Mechlin Shirts and cravats. Half a dozen 
perukes appeared to have been tried, and for some 
fault or other cast aside. In one comer was a col- 
lection of gold-headed canes and walking-sticks; in 
another a pile of swords, several of them with hand- 
some handles. Here there was a dressing-table, with 
all its appliances in crystal and chased silver. £e- 
side it was a large cheval-glass, wherein onr young 
beau could survey his fine figure from head to foot. 
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On the chimney-piece was a magnificent Louis Quinze 
clock, and on tbe other side of it stood some exqui- 
site specimens of Sivres cliina, while on the right 
and left of the hearth were two great green porcelain 
jars. The walls were covered with portraits of po- 
pulär actresses — Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, ÄIrs. Abegg, and Miss Macklin — intermingled 
with pictures of opera figurantes, prize-fighters, cock- 
fights, and famous race-horses. 

"Good moming, Bow Beils," Tradescant cried, 
as the old man entered the room. "Glad to see you. 
Bring a chair this way, and sit down." 

Crutchet complied, and, gazing eamestly at the 
young prodigal, said, 

"I am here at your bidding, Mr. Tradescant 
But I hope, sir, you haven't sent for me in the ex- 
pectation of getting money." 

"Indeed but I have, Bow Beils. Without a good 
round sum I shan^t be able to get on, and I don^t 
know who eise to apply to but you. Cash I must 
have, but I would rather not apply to the Jews." 

"Oh no, sirl That mustn't be thought of," cried 
Crutchet, shaking bis head. 

*Tve been devilish unlucky of late," pursued 
Tradescant. "Cards and dice have been always 
against me. Since I spoke to you last, I haven^t 
won a guinea." 

"But how many have you lost, sir? May I ven- 
ture to ask that?" 

"Here, take this, and you'll see," rejoined 
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Tradescant, tossing bis tablets to him. "Look at the 
last page." 

Crutchet tumed to tJbe page intimated, and was 
so horrified by wbat be saw tbat be could not re- 
press a groan. 

"Heaven preserve us!" be ejaculated. "Here's 
a total of five tbousand pounds and upwards." 

"Ay, tbat's about it, Bow Beils," rejoined tbe 
young man. "Don't look so confounded glum; tbat 
won't mend tbe matter. You must get me out of 
tbis scrape, as youVe done out of otbers before it. 
If I don't pay my debts of bonour I sball be scouted 
— tbat you know as well as I do. Fortune bas 
frowned upon me of late, but I am certain my luck 
will cbange to-day, and tbat I sball win." 

"Ob, don't go on in tbis way, my dear young 
gentleman; for your good fatber's sake — for your 
own sake — don't!" 

"But I must retrieve my losses," rejoined Trades- 
cant, wboUy unmoved by tbe appeal. "To-day 
I am sure to win, I teil you, and tben Fll repay 
you all youVe lent me, wortby Bow Beils — prin- 
cipal and interest." 

"I want neitber principal nor interest, sir. But 
ob! let me entreat you, as you value your reputation, 
to forswear cards and dice in future." 

"m never leave off a loser, Bow Beils," replied 
Tradescant. 

"But if you never win, sir — bow tben?" 

"I teil you I skall win. So cease preacbing, and 
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come to the point. Will you let me have the money? 
I know you can." 

"Indeed, sir, I have not the power." 

"Poh! this is a mere idle excnse, and won't pass 
with me. Say you won't^ and then TU believe you." 

"There is no lack of inclination on my part, I 
assure you, sir. All I ever possessed I owe to your 
good father. My poor Services have been far over- 
paid by him. Therefore you have been welcome — 
heartily welcome — to all my savings. If I had 
aught left you should have it for the asking, though 
I deeply regret to see money so misapplied. But I 
have nothing — literally and truly nothing." 

"Zoundsl you don't mean to say this is really 
the case, Bow Beils?" eried the young man, looking 
fixedly at him. 

"Alas! sir, it is too true. But in telling you this, 
I do not mean to convey any reproach. I am com- 
pelled to State the fact in order to prove my inability 
to help you. But oh! Mr. Tradescant, give ear, I 
beseech you, to the counsels of an old man who 
loves you dearly as a son, and would make any 
sacrifice for you. You are blessed with one of the 
best and kindest of fathers. Pause in your fatal 
career. Do not bring shame and sorrow upon him 
— do not — do not!" 

"Did I not know you mean well, I should 
be very angry with you, Mr. Crutchet," rejoined 
Tradescant, haughtily. "But in consideration of your 
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motives, I forgive you. No more sermonising, how- 
ever. I haven't patience for it." 

"I trust you will never wring your father's heart 
as you do mine, sir," groaned the old man. 

"Why, what the deuce would you have me do, 
you stupid old Bow Beils? I can't stop now, if I 
would. I must pay my debts, I suppose. How 
much do I owe you?" 

"Never mind me, sir — never mind me." 

"Well, you can wait, certainly. But the others 
won't. So the rhino must be had somehow. Harkye, 
Bow Beils! will you borrow the money for me from 
Shadrach, of the Old Jewry?" 

"What! I go near the old Israelitish money- 
lender — not for the world, sir! No, Mr. Tradescant, 
there's only one course open to you, and that's the 
straightforward one. Confess your errors to your 
father — fuUy, fireely. 'Twill be a great pang to 
him, but he will forgive you — I am sure he will." 

"I don't know that, Crutchet. My dad can be 
very obdurate if he pleases. When I last applied 
to him he was in a towering passion, and swore he 
would never help me again. And then, to mend 
matters, Captain Chatteris is hard up too, and means 
to ask for aid to-day." 

"Lord bloss us! and the captain has had his 
debts paid twice already! What will the world come 
to! We shall all be brought to rack and ruin by 
these young spendthrifts." 

"Not so bad as that, Bow Beils," rejoined 
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Tradescant, laugliing. "Make yonrself easy about 
me. I shall soon be all right. IVe got a rieh wife 
in view. Who do you think she is? You know ber 
— er, at least, you know her father." 

"Nay, I can't guess, sir. But I entirely approve 
your resolution. 'Tis the best thing you can do. 
But wbo may tbe young lady be, for I presume sbe 
is young?" 

"Young and bandsome, Bow Beils. She has 
only one drawback, namely, a vulgär old dad — 
but to make amends for bis vulgarity, he is astound- 
ingly rieh. Do you know old Walworth, the hosier, 
of St. Mary-axe?" 

"Is it Mr. Walworth's daughter you have fallen 
in love with, sir? Oh! she'U do — she'U do." 

"Yes, yes, I think she will do, Bow Beils. I 
abominate the notion of matrimony, but apparently 
there's no avoiding it. IVe often seen Alice Wal- 
worth before, and thought her a fine girl, but the 
idea of marrying her' never entered my head tili 
last night, when I met her at Guildhall. I don't 
think it would have occurred to me then had I not 
been piqued." 

"Well, dir, you can't do better, that's all I can 
say; and Fm of opinion the match will be agreeable 
to Sir Gresham. But what about the young 
lady, sir? Is she favourably inclined towards 
you?" 

"She has more than half consented, Bow Beils. 
Töü Bball hear bow tiie t\im^ ^«ä m-wi^^^e^d. Yester- 
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day was a day of adventnres to the Walworths. A 
young fellow, who pretends to be a nephew of my 
fatber, suddenly tumed up, and during tbe proces- 
sion on tbe Tbames to Westminster, managed to 
rescue Alice Walwortb and ber motber from drowning 
— tbeir boat baving been upset in tbe Tbames. 
Sucb a daring feat was enougb to give bim a wonder- 
ftd interest in a romantic girFs eyes, and I must do 
tbe young fellow tbe justice to say be is by no 
lyieans ill-looking. Habited as be was last nigbt in 
one of my best suits — confound bis impudence in 
taking it! — be cut ratber a fine figure, and it was 
quite evident bad began to make an Impression upon 
Alice's somewbat susceptible breast ", 

"Indeed, sir," interrupted Crutcbet — "tbat 
doesn't augur well for you." 

"Wait a moment and you sball bear. Enraged 
at tbe assurance of tbis pretender, I bad some words 
witb bim near tbe refiresbment-room, and, on quitting 
bim, was determined to tbwatt bis love projects. At 
tbat time Alice was dancing witb a friend of mine, 
Mr. Wilkes, so I immediately went and engaged ber 
for tbe next dance, and tbe moment sbe was sur- 
rendered to me by Wilkes, I laid desperate siege to 
ber, vowing I bad long adored ber, and acted my 
part so briskly tbat I soon found I was getting abead 
of my Cousin. Howeyer, not to give bim a cbance, 
I resolved Alice sbould not dance witb bim again, 
and by good management contrived to keep ber out 
of bis way during tbe rest of tbe evening — making 
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the most of mj time all the wliile. He could not 
leam that Alice was dancing with me, as I had 
cautioned Wilkes on that head. Time flew by — 
so quickly that it was four o'clock in the moming 
before Alice recollected that she ought to lock out 
for papa and mamma — and as I now feit pretty 
secure, I had no objection to her doing so. Accord- 
ingly, we went in search of them, when who should 
we stumble on bat Sir Felix Bland, who quite started 
at the sight of Miss Walworth, and told her her 
distracted parents had been looking for her every- 
where, and had just gone home in despair. 'They 
couldn't have used their eyes to much purpose,' I 
Said, *or they must have seen her, for she has been 
dancing with me the whole evening.' *0h! that's 
itl' eried Sir Felix, with a knowing smile. *How- 
ever, Miss Walworth must go home directly.' *ril 
take her at once,' I said. *No, that won't do,' he 
replied. *I'll take her in my chariot — but you 
may go with us if you like, to explain matters.* 
This being settled, the good-natured alderman drove 
US to St. Mary-axe, and you may imagine the scene 
that ensued when Alice was delivered to her discon- 
solate parents — ha! hal hal" And he threw him- 
self back on his pillow to indulge his laughter un- 
restrained. 

"And was Mr. Walworth quite satisfied with the 
explanation, sir?" inquired Crutchet. 

"He was too glad to have his daughter back 
again to ask any questions. As to Mrs. Walworth, 
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Sir Felix Bland, who I mast say is the most obliging 
person in existence, soon set matters right with her. 
He told her I was quite smitten by Alice's charms, 
and insinuating tbat I meant to propose in form, ap- 
pointed a meeting in tbe City Mall at half-past four 
o'clock to-day." 

"I hope you won't disappoint tbem, sir. Ah, if 
you could but comprehend how mucb more respect- 
able — how much happier you would be as a de- 
corous domestic character than as a jaded votary of 
pleasnre, thinking only of carding, dicing, racing, 
cock-fighting, operas, festinos, masquerades, and 
ballet-dancers, you wouldn't hesitate a moment. It 
was once my cherished hope that you would take the 
management of the concem down stairs " 

"What! I become a draper! Never, Bow Beils, 
never! I would as soon tum hosier like my respected 
father-in-law — that is to be — old Walworth. But, 
talking of the shop, Crutchet, I forgot to teil you 
you are likely to have a new master, in the person 
of the young gentleman who pretends to be my 
Cousin, and calls himself Herbert Lorimer. My dad 
declared yesterday, before a large assemblage, that 
he meant to place him in the establishment." 

"Lord bless us! this is startling news indeed!" 

"But it mustn't be, Bow Beils. Make it your 
business to dissuade Sir Gresham from so foolish a 
Step. Hell listen to you." 

"Oh, sir, I couldn't venture to oppose my opi- 
nion to my master's. No doubt he has excel- 

17* 
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lent reasons for this determination. Mr. Herbert 
Lorimer ** 

" — shan't have a share in the concem, if I can 
prevent it. I*d sooner take the place myself.'' 

^^Ah, that would be something like, 8ir. Tbere 
I wonld sapport 70a," eried Cmtchet, brighten- 
ingup. 

^^Nay, I was bat jesting. Business wonld never 
snit me, Bow Beils; Tm not made for it. No, I 
mnst amnse myself. I can't lead a doli, hnmdmm, 
plodding life. I have no interest in City affairs and 
City folk like Sir Gresham. I mnst mix with the 
bean-monde, bannt the coffee-honses and the theatres, 
excite myself with a race, or at the cock-pit, or the 
groom-porter's, or seek an adventure at Banelagh or 
the masqnerades. I should have found the ball lat 
Guildhall horridly tarne last night bnt for my love 
afifair with Alice Walworth — hal ha!" 

"Ah, sir, I don't see much chance of yonr 
settling down into a steady character," sighed 
Cmtchet. "If you have no further commands for 
me, I'U take my leave." 

"Stay, Bow Beils, I haven't half done with you 
yet. I can't get a wife unless I have money, and 
I can't become steady unless I have a wife." 

"Then foUow the advice which I ventured to 
give you at first, and apply to Sir Gresham." 

"Have you seen my father, Crutchet?" 

"No, sir, he hasn't sent for me. But he is sure 
to do so before he goes to the Mansion House." 
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"I teil you what I'll de, Bow Beils — 111 get 
my mother to break the matter to him. Push that 
table towards me; it has pen, ink, and paper upon 
it. I'll write her a few lines." And as Crutchet 
complied, he set to werk, and the note being written, 
he rang a handbell which was set upon the table, 
and the summons was immediately answered by Tip- 
lady. "Take this to her ladyship, Tip," he added, 
giving him the note. As soon as the valet was 
gone, he continued, "I hope this will do the trick, 
Bow Beils; but if it falls, we must have recourse to 
Shadrach." 

"I hope it will never come to that!" exclaimed 
Crutchet, with a shudder. 



i 
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m. 

Two Notes. 

Whilb the interview detailed in the foregoing 
chapter took place, the Lord Mayor was breakfasting 
in a lower room with the Lady Mayoress. His lord- 
ship was wrapped in a magnificent brocade dressing- 
gown, and looked little the worse for the fatigue he 
had gone through on the preceding day. Neither 
did his appetite seem impaired, for he had consumed 
the best part of a broiled fowl, and was helping him- 
self to some potted meat, when his two eider daugh- 
ters entered the room. 

"Good moming to you both, my dears," he said, 
as they each kissed his cheek. "Delighted to see 
you. But how is it you are out so early?" 

"We came early in order to see you before you 
go to the Mansion House, papa," said Lady Dawes. 
"We have something to say to you." 

"Well, sit down and take some chocolate." 

Sir Gresham soon perceived, from the looks and 
whispers exchanged between the Lady Mayoress and 
her daughters, that an attack was about to be made 
upon him. Nor was^ it long in Coming. The Lady 
Mayoress opened the fire thus: 

"In spite of their fatigues of last night, dearest 
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liivy and dearest Chloris have ventured out, in order 
to teil you, Sir Gresham, how dreadfuUy shocked 
they are by what occurred at Guildhall, when that 
pitiful old wretch, whom you persist in calling your 
brother, was brought before bis majesty." 

"Yes, papa," interrupted Lady Dawes, "I really 
couldn't sleep for thinking of it. But for this dis- 
agreeable incident, everything would have gone off 
most charmingly. What could induce you to ac- 
knowledge such a creature as I am told this wretched 
old man is?" 

"It is perfectly unaccountable, papa," chimed in 
Mrs. Chatteris, "and whoUy inconsistent with your 
usual good sense and discrimination. Why, you'll 
make yourself the laughing-stock of the City." 

"And then to complete.the measure of bis folly, 
your papa must needs send the old wretch here!" 
cried the Lady Mayoress. "But I'U pack him about 
his business pretty quickly." 

"Hardly so, I think, my dear," observed the 
Lord Mayor, continuing his breakfast uncon- 
cemedly, "when you leam it is my pleasure he 
should stay." 

"I think mamma quite right, I must own," re- 
marked Lady Dawes; "and certainly, if I were in 
lier place, I wouldn't submit to such an intolerable 
xiuisance as this old man must prove. You can't be 
surprised if she should proceed to extremities with 
lim." 
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"Indeed but I shall — very mach surprised,''* 
rejoined the Lord Mayor. 

"Surely, papa, you won't distress us all, and 
disgrace the family, by bringing this miserable 
creatnre among us?" cried Mrs. Chatteris. "I would 
never have believed it of youl Now, do be per- 
suaded by me," she added, in a coaxing tone. "Let 
me give the necessary directions for his dismissal to 
Tomline." 

"Hear me, Chloris. By this time all the City 
knows that this unfortunate man is my brother, 
and were I to cast him off as you recommend, 
disgrace would not only attach to me, but to you 
all." 

On this, a general sigh was heaved by the 
ladies. 

"And pray what do you propose doing with 
your so-called nephew and niece, Sir Gresham?" 
inquiröd the Lady Mayoress, glancing at her 
daughters. 

"My niece will remain here for the present," he 
retumed; "and as to my nephew, he will be 
placed in the shop to-day. Crutchet will take 
Charge of him, and if the young man goes on 
well, he will fill the position Tradescant ought to 
occupy." 

"That is your intention, Sir Gresham?" said the 
Lady Mayoress, bitterly. 

"That is my intention, madam," he repeated. 
"Oblige me with another cup of chocolate. If you 
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would have allowed your son to be placed under 
Crutchet's care it woidd have been all the better for 
him." 

"And why should Tradescant trouble himself 
about business, Sir Gresham? With bis pro- 
spects " 

"Äy, there it is," cried the Lord Mäyor, sharply. 
"It is owing to your perpetually prating to the lad 
about *his prospects,' and putting ridiculous notions 
into bis head, that he has become the idle fop he is. 
You will be responsible, madam, for any ill that 
may befal him." 

"La! Sir Gresham, you quite frighten me," she 
exclaimed. 

At this moment Tomline entered the room with 
a note, which he presented to Mrs. Chatteris on a 
silver plate. 

"From the captain, madam," he said. "He 
wished it to be deUvered to you immediately." 

"From my husband!" she exclaimed, taking the 
billet. "What can he want? Pray excuse me, 
papa." 

•Opening the letter, she read as foUows: 



"Dearest Chloris, — I must have 1000/. to- 
day — to discharge a debt of honour. Wheedle your 
papa out of the money. Exert all your arts, for if 
you fail I am done for. I have just been to your 
room, but find you are gone to Cheapside in your 
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chair. Mind, nothing less than a tbousand will do, 
and I must have it to-day. 

"Your perplexed 
"Tom." 

"What's the matter, my dear child?" cried the 
Lady Mayoress. "You seem agitated. Take some 
eau-de-luce," handing her a flacon. "No bad news, 
I hope?" 

"Not very good," replied Mrs. Chatteris, with an 
hysterical sob. "Dearest, dearest papa!" she ex- 
claimed, rushing towards Sir Gresham, "I'm sure 
you will save bim." 

"Save bim! Save whom?" cried the Lord 
Mayor, laying down bis knife and fork, and staring 
at her. 

"My busband — your son-in-law — Tom Chat- 
teris. Save bim from ruin — utter ruini" 

"WhewI Is it come to this?" cried the Lord 
Mayor. "Wby, I paid bis debts only a few months 
ago, and he then solemnly protested he would never 
get into the like scrape again." 

"But tbis is a debt of honour, papal" 

"So much the worse. These so-called debts of 
honour are the most dishonourable debts a man can 
incur. An honest creditor is put oflP without hesita- 
tion, but a knavish gamester must be paid, because, 
forsooth, bis is a debt of honour. What does your 
busband want, madam?" 

"I^m almost afiraid to teil you, papa. He'U never 
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trouble you agaiii. He won't, indeed! He wants — 
that is, he hopes you'U let him have — a thousand 
poTinds." 

"A thousand devilsl" exclaimed the Lord Mayor. 
"He shan't have it." 

**0h, don't say so, dearest papa! You wouldn't 
See US ruined. Join your entreaties to mine, dear- 
est mamma!" 

"It will be in vain," rejoined Sir Gresham. "I 
won't listen to either of you. Captain Chatteris 
deserves to pay for his folly, and he ahall pay 
for it." 

Here Tiplady entered the room, and presented a 
note to the Lady Mayoress. 

"From my master, your ladyship," said the 
valet. 

"Oh, lud! my heart misgives mel" cried the 
Lady Mayoress, taking the letter. 

"Why does your master write, puppy? — why 
not come here, if he has anything to say?" de- 
manded the Lord Mayor. 

"His honour is not yet up, my lord," replied 
Tiplady. "He wrote the note in bed, and desired 
it might be given instantly to her ladyship." And, 
^ith an affected bow, he withdrew. 

"I'll Warrant it's to the same tune as t'other," 
muttered Sir Gresham, noticing his wife's changing 
countenance as she perused the billet. 

It was to this effect: 
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"If you have any love for me, mother, you will 
save me from dishonour and despair. I have been 
frightfully unlucky of late, and have lost more than 
I dare confess; but help me out of my present scrape, 
and I will abjure cards and dice in future. I will, 
upon my soul. Coax my father out of 5000/. It's 
not all I want, but it will help me through the day. 
If you find him amiably disposed, ask for 10,000/. 
I depend upon your getting the first-mentioned sum. 
Crutchet is now with me. He won't let me have a 
farthing more. Tom Chatteris is desperately hard 
up, and means to ask for money to-day, so it will 
be well to be beforehand with him. 

"Your affectionate Son, 

"Tradbscant." 



" What's the matter?" demanded the Lord Mayor. 
"Nothing wrong, I hope?" 

"Oh no — nothing wrong," she replied; "that 
is — there's no use concealing it — the fact is, 
Tradescant wants money, Sir Gresham." 

"I knew that was the burthen of his song," he 
replied. "Nothing less urgent would have caused 
him to write." 

"Then I hope you have made up your mind to 
grant his request?" 

"Hum! I can't say. How much does he want?" 

"Well, Sir Gresham, he has been rather im- 
prudent — but young men, you know, will be young 
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men — he wants — but praj don't lock so cross, or 
I shall never be able to teil 70U." 

"Give me the letter, and let me see?" 

"No, I can't do that. Since it must out, he 
wants ten — that is, five thousand pounds — and I 
hope you'll let him have it, Sir Gresham." 

"Five thousand pounds! — why, it's a fortunel" 
cried the Lord Mayor, starting to his feet. "How 
can he have squandered awaj such a sum? He has 
been gaming — betting, dieing — but TU know 
the truth." 

"I won't attempt to defend him, Sir Gresham. 
Overlook his faults this once. He won't err again." 

"I have overlooked his faults too often, madam," 
rejoined the Lord Mayor, stemly. "But a stop must 
now be put to his foUy and extravagance. You are 
to blame for it." 

"Oh! blame me as much as you please, Sir 
Gresham. I will bear all your reproaches without 
a murmur — but do let Tradescant have the money. 
ril answer for his good conduct in future." 

"And don't forget poor dear Tom, papa?" im- 
plored Mrs. Chatteris. "He'U be ruined if you don't 
help him." 

"/ shall be ruined if I have to answer such de- 
mands as these upon me!" exclaimed the Lord 
Mayor. "Why, you ask me for six thousand pounds 
as if it was nothing. I can't do it, and won't. If 
these spendthrifts will go headlong to ruin, I can't 
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help it. Tbey miut reap the finit of their folly, 
and go to gaoL** 

"What! the Lord Major'» son and son-in-law go 
to gaol!*^ exclaimed the Lady Majoress, lifting np 
her handfl. "You can't be serions, Sir Gresham." 

"Zonndfl! this is enongh to make me serions," 
he replied. **A pleasant commencement this to mj 
mayoralty, tmly! Just when I want to settle mj 
Bpirits and get into a proper frame of mind for 
buBiness, I most be raffled in this manner. Do you 
know what I have to do, madam? TU teil you. 
First of all, I'm going to the Mansion House, where 
I shall be engaged tili twelve in giving audiences to 
I know not how many applications. Then I shall 
enter the justice-room, and shan't leave it tili four 
o*clock. Then I dine at Merchant Tailors' Hall. 
This is what I have to do to-day, madam. I can't 
do it unless my mind is tranquil.^^ 

"Then pray tranquillise your mind, and tran- 
quillise ours at the same time, Sir Gresham!^^ cried 
the Lady Mayoress. 

"That is easily said, madam. But not so easily 
done. Large as are the sums you ask for, I would 
pay them without hesitation if I feit the slightest 
seourity that they would be the last required. But 
I have no such belief On the contrary, were I to 
accede to this request, it would be foUowed by yet 
heavier demands. All Captain Ghatteris's promises 
of amendment have been broken.^' 
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"But indeed, papa, he will reform," cried Mrs. 
Chatteris. 

"And Tradescant is just as little to be relied on." 

"You can't teil that, Sir Gresham," cried the 
Lady Mayoress. "At least, give him a trial." 

"I have tried him, and found him wanting. The 
thing must come to a stop. As well now, as later." 

"Oh dear, Sir Gresham!" exclaimed the Lady 
Mayoress, applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 
"How contradictory you are! You are liberal to all 
the World except your own family." 

"My poor dear Tom will be ruined — and then 
what will become of me?" cried Mrs. Chatteris, 
sobbing like her mother. 

"Well, I can't stand this any longer," said the 
Lord Mayor. "You'll drive me distracted. I'U go 
to Tradescant at once, and give him a little of my 
mind." And he dashed out of the room. 
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IV. 

In which Pme defends Tradescant. 

About the same time, in a room in the upper 
pari of the house, fonnerlj used as a nursery, Milli- 
cent and Prue were seated at breakfast, talking over 
the various occurrences of the ball on the previous 
night, and while thej were thus engaged, Herbert 
entered the room, habited in the piain attire in 
which he first appeared before his uncle. 

"I am glad to see you looking so well, consin 
Millicent,^* he said, saluting her and his sister. "I 
feared you might suffer — as I confess I do — from 
last night^s dissipation. But it was a magnificent 
sight, and we must all rejoice we had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing it." 

"Indeed it was!" exclaimed Prue; "and only 
think of Milly being so much noticed by their Ma- 
jesties!" 

"The King was, indeed, very gracious," replied 
Milly, "and gave me some advice by which I shall 
strive to profit. And the Queen was charming. 
What a delightful smile she hasi But we saw 
very little of you, Herbert. I ought to scold you 
f or not asking me to dance ; but I suppose you found 
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SO many agreeable partners that you nerer thought 
of me." 

"He is dreadfully ungallant, I must say," ob- 
served Prue; "but I trust he has some good excuse 
to make for bis conduct." 

"I bad but one partner, and sbe was lost in a 
very extraordinary manner," replied Herbert. 

And be proceeded to recount tbe mysterious dis- 
appearance of Alice Walwortb. 

"Mercy on us! — bow stränge! Wbat can bave 
happened to her?" exclaimed Millicent. "Have you 
made any inquiries this moming?" 

"Not yet," he replied. "But I want to speak to 
you on anotber subject, Milly. I bope you believe 
bow grateful Prue and myself feel for my good 
uncle's and your kindness to us. So deeply sensible 
am I of it, that I do not intend to notice certain 
very galling remarks made to me at tbe ball last 
night by your brother, and I trust tbe altercation 
may proceed no furtber. My position here, how- 
ever, migbt be made so painful, that I could not 
remain — " 

"I trust this may not be so, Herbert," inter- 
rupted Milly. "It would distress papa very much, 
and me too, if you and Prue were to leave us. You 
mustn't mind wbat Tradescant says. He is very 
basty, but has a good beart." 

"Pm very glad to bear you say so, Milly," be 
rejoined, "for then I sball have some hopes of suc- 
ceeding in a scheme I have formed. I will venture 

The Lord Mayor of London, L 18 
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to «peak to jon, because I know jon must enterUin 
tbe «ame feelings as myself in the matter, and will 
be able to advise me. If I pain jon, tbeiefore, in 
wbat I am abont to say, forgive me, and attribnte 
it to the right motive. Yonr brother is in a resrj 
perilons poidtion." 

"You alarm me very mncb, Herbert," replied 
Millj, looking anxionslj and inqoiringlj at bim. 

"I tmst you are mistaken, brother," said Pme, 
who had becorae deathly pale. "What is the natnre 
of Tradescant's peril? Kelieve our anxiety I beg 
of you." 

**I grieve to say he has got into the hands of 
sbarpers," replied her brother, "and can only be 
»aved from certain ruin by prompt and direct inter- 
ference." 

"Then why don't you interfere promptly and 
directly?" cried bis sister. "If the persons into 
whose hands he has got are really sharpers and 
cheatfl, why don't you expose them? /woiüd do so, 
were I you." 

"Upon my word, you display a vast deal of 
spirit, Prue," replied Herbert, "and Tradescant has 
found a warm advocate in you." 

"I have more faith in him than you appear to 
have," she replied, slightly blushing. "I can never 
believe that one endowed with such noble qualities 
as my cousin, can be so weak and unprincipled as 
you represent him. He may be a victim to the 
reflistlcBS passion of gaming, but ere long, I am per- 
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suaded, he will recover his judgment, and become 
ashamed of his foUies." 

"I wish you could accomplish his reform, Prue," 
observed Milly. "That would be doing him, and all 
of US, incalculable Service." 

"I will do my best, if I have the opportunity," 
rejoined Prue, blushing. 

"Before you proceed further, Herbert,"" said 
Milly, "I would recommend you to take counsel of 
papa^s manager, Mr. Crutchet. He knows Trades- 
cant's affairs better than any one eise, and will be 
able to advise you. You will find him in the count- 
ing-house." 

"I will go to him at once," replied Herbert. 

And he left the room. 

"Oh, Milly!" exclaimed Prue, as they were left 
alone together, "this is a sad State of things. But 
I do not despair of Tradescant's reform. Perhaps 
its accomplishment may be reserved for me." 

"If you should accomplish it, you'll deserve — I 
won't say what," rejoined Milly. 



18* 
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V. 

Wluit pMted betweeB the Lord Mxjor «nd hit S<». 

FsoCEEDiKa to his son^s room, the Lord Major 
tbrew open the door without allowing Tiplady to 
announce him. Cmtchet was still there, and im- 
mediately arose on Sir Gresham^s appearance. 

"Good moming, sir," cried Tradescant, forcing 
a laugh. "I didn't expect this early visit, or I 
would have been prepared for you. Ten thousand 
pardons. Let me call Tip, and I'll be ready for you 
in a twinkling." 

And, without waiting for his father's consent, he 
rang the bell violently, and the summons being 
instantly answered by the valet, he ordered him 
to draw the screen before the bed, and, springing 
out as soon as this was done, proceeded with 
Tiplady's aid to attire himself with all possible 
despatch. Meanwhile, the Lord Mayor, who could 
Bcarcely control his anger, continued to pace to and 
fVo within the room, occasionally kicking some ob- 
struction out of the way, and Casting an angry 
glance at Crutchet, who looked beseechingly at him. 
At length, having completed his toilette, Tradescant 
stepped from behind the screen, and tried to put on 
an easy air. 

*^Once more, good moming, respected sir," he said 
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"Leare the room, puppy," said the Lord Mayor 
to Tiplady. And as soon as the yalet was gone, 
and the door closed, he continued: 

"You must have plenty of effirontery to be able 
to look me in the face, sirrah, after what I have 
just heard from your mother. So you have been 
gambling, eh? Harkye, Tradescant, if there is one 
fashionable vice that I abhor and dread more than 
another, it is gaming. And that a son of mine 
should be a slave to such a vile passion, gives me 
inexpressible paiÄ." 

"But, Sir Gresham, your son has just promised 
me, — 

"Don't talk to me about his promises, Crutchet. 
A gamester's promised are never to be relied on. 
All sense of honour, all right feeling is lost, when 
once that fatal passion has taken possession of the 
breast. There is but one way of curing him, and 
that I shall not hesitate to adopt.** 

"And pray what may that be, sir?" inquired 
Tradescant. 

"Leaving you to get out of your difficulties as 
you can." 

"But, sir, consider, these are debts of honour." 

"The very last debts I should be inclined to 
pay. Debts of honour! And to whom are they in- 
curred? — a pack of cheats and sharpers. Possibly, 
they may be titled cheats and sharpers, but they are 
just as great rogues as those of lower Station. TU 
pay none of them." 
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*'What, sir, would you have me forfeit my posi- 
tion in society?" 

"You deserve to forfeit At for your scandaloas 
conduct. But you should have thought of this before. 
You have gone too faij sir. I know you would laugh 
at any counsel I gave you — " 

"On my soul, sir, you wrong me. I see my 
fault, and will amend." 

"I won't truBt you, Tradescant. You are a 
gamester. Such a one is no longer his own master, 
but is slave to an evil spirit who tyrannises over 
him inexorably. But TU try to exorcise the demon. 
You have got a plague-spot upon you, and actual 
cautery alone will eure it. You may wince during 
the Operation, but if it proves eflFectual it matters 
not." 

"Why, sir, I shall have nothing for it but the 
road. I must ride out to Hounslow and Bagshot 
and take a purse; and then you may have the satis- 
faction of committing me to Newgate, trying me at 
the Old Bailey, and consigning me to Jack Ketch. 
How well it will read in the newspapers: *The Lord 
Mayor's only son was tumed oflF yesterday at Tybum, 
and made a very fine ending.'" 

"You won't drive him to such dire extremities, 
surely, Sir Gresham?" put in Crutchet. 

"He may be hanged for aught I care," rejoined 
the Lord Mayor. "Harkye, Crutchet, I know your 
weakness for this young scapegrace. I forbid you to 
lend him money — peremptorily forbid you." 
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"When your lordship is a little calmer, perhaps 
you'U listen to reason," said Tradescant. "I take 
Mr. Crutchet to witness that just as you entered 
the room I was discussing my future plans with 
him. I had expressed a lively sense of my past 
follies, and a firm resolution to reform. As an 
eamest of my Intention, I design, with your per- 
mission, to marry." 

"Yes, my lord, to marry!" eried Crutchet. "And 
the young lady Mr. Tradescant has selected is one I 
feel certain your lordship will approve." 

"Well, who is she?" demanded the Lord Mayor. 

"The daughter of Mr. Walworth, the hosier, of 
St. Mary-axe," replied Tradescant; "a very charming 
young person, with the additional recommendation 
of a large fortune." 

"I believe you have more regard for the young 
lady's fortune than for herseif, sir," rejoined the 
Lord Mayor. "But what sudden whim is this? Why, 
you and Tom Chatteris tumed away from the Wal- 
worths in my presence last night, and now you teil 
me you intend to marry Alice. Like all the young 
coxcombs of the day, you think you have only to 
ask to be accepted." 

"I'm pretty certain I shan't encounter a refusal 
on Alice's part," rejoined Tradescant. 

"You surprise me. I own I thought she favoured 
your Cousin Herbert, as was not unnatural after the 
very important service he rendered her and her 
mother yesterday." 
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"Whatever her feelings may have been towards 
Herbert at the commencement of the evening, sir, 
they were cbanged before the close." 

"Well, that doesn't say much for her constancy. 
Such a volatile creature as you describe is likely 
enough to change again before noon." 

"I flatter myself not, sir," rejoined Tradescant, 
with a self-complacent lock. "But do you approve 
my choice? Do you consent?" 

"If I withhold my consent, I will give you my 
reasons for doing so," replied the Lord Mayor. "Li 
the first place, you know nothing of the girl, and 
cannot teil whether she would suit you, while your 
own description of her is far from being calculated 
to prepossess me in her favour. It is, evidently, 
mere caprice on your part, and probably the same 
on hers. A poor foundation this for an engagement 
for life. You must see more of her." 

"But I can't afford to wait," cried his son. "The 
marriage must take place speedily, if at all." 

"I understand," observed the Lord Mayor, coldly. 
"This young woman is to be sacrificed to pay your 
debts. Such an act, however unworthy, reflects no 
discredit on a modern fine gentleman. A broken 
fortune is thus easily repaired. But I will be no 
party to any such dishonourable scheme, sir. Neither 
will I allow this thoughtless girl to be duped. If 
this aflPair proceeds further, and Mr. Walworth con- 
fers with me upon it, I will hide nothing from him. 
I will give him the result of my own ezperience, 
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for, unfortunately, I know what it is to have a 
daughter married to a gamester. I shall ever re- 
proach myself that I yielded to your mother's en- 
treaties, and consigned your sister Chloris to Captain 
Chatteris. When you can convince me that you 
have ahandoned play, I may consent to your mar- 
riage; but not tili then." 

"But you shut every door against me, sir," re- 
joined Tradescant, sullenly. "You will neither aid 
me, nor allow me to aid myself. How the deuce 
am I to get out of my difficulties?" 

"That you must find out for yourself, sir, since 
you have been foolish enough to run into them," 
said his father. 

"I ask your pardon, sir," said Crutchet, im- 
ploringly; "but I think, with all Submission, that 
you are rather hard upon your son." 

"I am determined to read him a lesson," re- 
joined the Lord Mayor. "He will thank me for it 
hereafter. I have now done, sir," he added, stemly, 
to Tradescant, "and leave you to your reflections. 
Come with me to my study, Crutchet I have some- 
thing to say to you before I go to the Mansion 
House." 

"I come, my lord," replied the old man. But 
he lingered, as the Lord Mayor quitted the room. 

"Oh, Mr. Tradescant!" he groaned, "that ever 
I should live to see this day. I never remember 
Sir Gresham in such a way before. What will be 
the end of it?" 
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"Deuce knows!" rejoined the reckless young 
man, with a laugh. "He'U calm down by-and-by." 

"I don't think so, Mr. Tradescant, I don't think 
80. It'll break my heart if anything happens to you." 

"Pohl don't be discouraged, Bow Beils. I shall 
get through it without damage.'' 

"Dearl dear! what wonderfdl spirits you have to be 
eure. You can stare ruin in the face without blinking." 

"Ruin! Who's thinkingof ruin? It's all very 
well for old dad to grumble and lecture, but he'll 
never let me go to the wall — not he! He makes 
a pretence of buttoning up bis breeches-pockets 
tightly, but he'll be obliged to fork out pretty hand- 
somely by-and-by. He deserves to smart for his 
obstinacy. Whether I like it or not, he forces me 
to raise money. Nothing now but Shadrach and 
twenty per cent. You must go with me to the old 
usurer this aftemoon, Bow Beils." 

"It goes against my conscience, but I can't bear 
to see you harassed, Mr. Tradescant." 

"YouVe right, Bow Beils. I am confoundedly 
harassed — improperly harassed, I may say." 

"Well, well. I won't exactly promise to accom- 
pany you; but, if I do go, it'll only be to keep you 
out of barm. But I must follow your father. He'll 
think I'm plotting against him if I stay longer. 
How will it all end?" 

And with the slow, vacillating footstep denoting 
a heavy heart, he quitted the room, casting a com- 
passionate look at Tradescant ere he closed the door. 
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As soon as he was alone, the young man threw 
himself upon a sofa, and indulged in the following 
self-communion. "I was a fool to make my old 
dad acquainted with my embarrassments, but I 
fancied I was all safe with my mother. She seems 
to have lost her influence over him. However, since 
he throws me on my own resources, he can't blame 
me for any steps I may take. And as to letting 
me go down for a paltry five thousand pounds, he 
won't do that. His own credit is at stake. The 
Lord Mayor of London must sustain his son — so I 
may make myself perfectly easy. The main point 
is to raise the money to-day. I must pay Wilkes 
and the others, and have my revenge from Gleek 
and Bragge. How cursedly spiteful old dad is in 
regard to my matrimonial project. But he shan't 
frustrate the scheme. Opposition only makes me 
determined to marry the girl. I'U have her — with 
or without old Walworth's consent. But I must 
proceed to make my toilette, for IVe plenty to do 
to-day. Here, Tip," he added, as the valet appeared 
in answer to his bell, "send Le Gros to dress my 
peruke, and if Mr. Wilkes, or any other of my 
friends should call, show them up-stairs." 

"What will your honour please to take for 
breakfast?" inquired Tiplady. 

"A grilled chicken, an Omelette aux fines herbes, 
and a bottle of Bordeaux," replied Tradescant. "En 
attendant, Tip, a thimbleful of usquebaugh to steady 
my nerves. They have been confoundedly shaken." 
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An hoQr or so elapsed, and dnring this internal 
Tradescant had completed his toilette to bis entire 
satisfaction. Bis flaxen peroke had been dressed 
and carefollj adjosted bj Le Gros, and be was 
discossing tbe grilled cbicken and claret, wben 
Captain Cbatteris bmst into tbe room. Tbe captain 
bad just been informed bj bis wife of tbe ill-snccess 
of ber application on bis bebalf to Sir Gresbam, and 
be came to Tradescant to complain of tbe sbabbj 
treatment be bad experienced, and to concert measnres 
witb bim for obtaining a supplj. 

Tradescant told bim be was in tbe same predi- 
cament bimself, and recommended bim to accom- 
panj bim to tbe Jew monej-lender's, wbere possiblj 
tbej migbt botb be accommodated, and to tbis pro- 
Position Cbatteris nnbesitatinglj assented. Trades- 
cant tben proceeded to acquaint bis brotber-in-law 
witb bis newlj-fledged matrimonial scbeme, at wbicb 
tbe captain laogbed beartilj. 

"m go witb you to tbe City Mall at balf-past 
fonr,^' be said, ^'to see bow tbe affair comes off. 
Bat, meantime, we mnst look np Sbadracb. It is 
bigbly important to take Old Bow Beils witb ns. 
Tbe yery sigbt of bim will induce Sbadracb to 
lend tbe money." 

As soon as Tradescant bad finisbed breakfast, 
tbe two young men went down stairs, and knocking 
at tbe door of communication between tbe boose and 
tbe sbop, were instantly admitted to tbe connting^ 
bonse by Cmtcbet 
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VI. 

In which Mr. Candish appears in a new Character. 

On quitting Tradescant, Crutchet descended to 
tbe first floor, and proceeded to the Lord Mayor's 
study, which was situated at the end of the gallery, 
and looked towards the back of the house. It was 
small, plainly fumished, and contained a book-case, 
a table provided with writing materials, and a few 
chairs. Over the chimney-piece was a portrait of 
the founder of the house, Mr. Tradescant, a hand- 
some, portly man, attired in a dress of the early 
part of the Century — square-cut maroon-coloured 
coat, with gold-edged button-holes, flowered silk 
waistcoat, formally-curled peruke, and cravat fringed 
with lace. On entering the study, Crutchet found 
the Lord Mayor Standing with bis back to the fire, 
evidently expecting bim with impatience. 

"WhatI more last words with that graceless boy, 
Crutchet?" he cried. 

"I know he has been very foolish, and Tm not 
surprised you are very angry with him, sir. Still, 
I wish you would view bis conduct a little more 
leniently." 

"IVe made up my mind, Crutchet, and all your 
persuasions won't change me. Nothing, indeed, but 
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your blind partiality would induce you to attempt 
bis defence." 

"I do dote upon him, Sir Gresham. When I 
consider whose son he is, and whose grandson," he 
added, glancing at the portrait over the fireplace, 
"I can't and won't despair of him." 

"Well, I trust you may prove to be right, and 
I wrong, Crutchet. But I must once more cantion 
you against lending him money." 

"Your caution comes too late, my lord." 

"Why, you stupid old dotard — you deserve — 
I don't know what. 'Sdeath! I never thought to 
be really angry with you, Crutchet, but I am now. 
How dared you lend my son money, sir, without 
Consulting me? You have encouraged him in his 
profligate ways — undermined my authority — be- 
trayed my confidence — deceived me, sir." 

"How so, Sir Gresham? Surely I have a right 
to do what I please with my own? — to give my 
money to whom I choose — to throw it away, if I 
think proper!" 

"You have no right to corrupt my son, sir. How 
much have you lent him? Teil me at once, that 
the debt may be discharged." 

"I can't teil you, Sir Gresham. I have kept no 
memoranda." 

"No memoranda! Impossible, sir. This is the 
way I am to be treated. My commands set at 
naught — " 

"I have never disobeyed you, Sir Gresham. I 
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have been a faithful servant to you, as I was to my 
honoured master, Mr. Tradescant, and I can give a 
good account of my stewardship." 

"Forgive me, my good friend," said the Lord 
Mayor, grasping bis band warmly. "I was too 
basty." 

"I know I bave been to blame in tbis matter," 
replied Crutcbet, mucb moved, "and can only say 
in excuse — tbat I couldn't belp it." 

"Tbe young rascal knows bis power over you, 
and abuses it. 'Tis well I am made of stemer stuff. 
However, tbougb tbis concems me mucb, it is not 
wbat I want to speak to you about. Have you 
any recoUection of my brotbers, especially of tbe 
eider of tbem, Lawrence?" 

"To be sure I bave, Sir Gresbam. I knew tbem 
botb wben you lived in Bucklersbury. But tbey 
wanted your steadiness. Neitber of tbem would 
work. Lawrence was fond of plays, and Godfirey 
idled bis time in tbe streets." 

"Sbould you know Lawrence, tbink you, were 
you to see bim again?" 

"No doubt — but I fear I sban't bebold bim 
again in tbis world." 

"Don't be too sure of tbat," replied Sir Gresbam, 
ringing a bell. And be added to Tomline, wbo an- 
swered it, "Kequest Mr. Candisb to come to me." 

"If I am not misinformed, my lord, you bad a 
visit yesterday firom some relations you never saw 
before?" remarked Crutcbet. 
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"Truel — a nephew and niece, children of my 
poor brother Godfrey, who, it appears, died ßome 
years ago at York. I was going to teil you abont 
them. My niece, Prue, is a very amiable, pretty 
young woman — all I could desire, in sbort — bnt 
ber brother, Herbert, pleases me best — a fine, 
spirited young fellow. Would Tradescant were like 
bim." 

"Fm sure yonr son bas spirit enougb, my lord. 
Ab! you'll live to be prond of bim yet." 

"But witb all bis spirit, Herbert bas no distaste 
to business — quite tbe contrary — so it's my Inten- 
tion to place bim in my own concem, and, if be 
tnms out well, to make bim a partner. You 
must take bim in band, Crutcbet. Fit bim for tbe 
post." 

"ril do my best, my lord," retumed tbe old man, 
witb a sigb, feeling that Tradescant would be entirely 
superseded. 

"Engrossed as my time will necessarily be by 
tbe important duties of my office," pursued tbe 
Lord Mayor, "I sban't be able to attend to my 
nepbew, and must leave bis instruction to you. You 
sball see bim presently. But wbat keeps Mr.* 
Candisb? I tböUght be would bave been bere be- 
fore tbis." 

"Pray wbo is Mr. Candisb, my lord?" asked 
Crutcbet. 

"You'll see," repUed tbe Lord Mayor. *T11 try 
whetber he knows bim," he added to bimself. 
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With this he sat down at the table, with bis 
back to tbe door, pretending to busy bimself witb 
some papers, leaving Crutchet Standing near tbe fire. 

Sbortly afterwards tbe door was opened, and 
some one entered tbe room. Sir Gresbam bad no 
doubt it was Candisb, but be did not tum round to 
look, wisbing to ascertain wbat effect bis brotber's 
appearance would produce upon Crutcbet. 

In no way prepared for tbe new comer, Crutcbet 
was not surprised, as be migbt bave been, if be 
bad beard a description of bim. He bebeld a little 
old man, dressed in a peacb-coloured velvet coat 
very mucb faded, a tarnisbed laced waistcoat, and 
tawny velvet breecbes just as mucb wom as tbe 
coat, pink silk stockings banging loosely on bis 
sbrunken calves, and sboes witb paste buckles. His 
costume was completed by a well-powdered wig witb 
a bigb foretop, ailes de pigeon, and a prodigiously 
long queue. A toucb of rouge on tbe sunken 
cbeeks, togetber witb a couple of moucbets artis- 
tically placed, and a little darkening of tbe eyebrews 
gave an entirely different expression to tbe öld man's 
face. His dress, looks, and manner were tbose of a 
superannuated beau. He carried a tbree-comered 
bat under bis arm, and a cane in band. On entering 
tbe room, be made a very ceremonious bow to Mr. 
Crutcbet, wbo retumed it, and said, 

"His lordsbip is occupied for tbe moment, sir." 

"Ob! don't disturb bis lordsbip for tbe world," 
replied Candisb, in accents tolally unlike tbose of 
The Lord Mayor of London. L 19 
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the day before, being high and aflfected — "I can 
wait. AUow me to offer you a pinch of snuff, 
Sir." 

"Eh day! what's this?" thought the Lord Mayor. 
"That doesn't sound like Lawrence's voice. — Give 
Mr. Candish a chair, Crutchet. I shall have done 
in a moment. Talk away. You won't disturb me." 

"A thousand thanks, my good sir," said Candish, 

declining the chair. "Mr. I didn't quite catch 

the name." 

"Tobias Crutchet, at your service, sir." 

"Do you recoUect the name, Mr. Candish?" 
asked Sir Gresham, without looking up. 

"Not in the least, my lord," replied the indi- 
vidual appealed to. 

"Come here, Crutchet," cried the Lord Mayor; 
adding, in a low tone, as the other drew near, 
"Well, who is it?" 

"I don't understand your lordship," replied 
Crutchet. "IVe never seen the gentleman before." 

"Look again! Observe him narrowly!" 

"I'm quite at fault, my lord." 

"Why, you're blind and stupid! Don't you 
recognise ha!" 

The latter exclamation was uttered as the Lord 
Mayor tumed round, and perceived the extraordinary 
transformation that had taken place in Candish. So 
totally changed was he that Sir Gresham himself 
did not know him again. 

"Zoundsl" he exclaimed, "I can scarcely believe 
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niy eyes. Are you the individual I saw yester- 
day?" 

"The identical person, my lord," replied the 
other, with a profound bow. "A good night's rest 
and a good breakfast have wonderfuUy improved 
me; while by your kindness, and the attention of 
your coiffeur, M. le Gros, I have been provided with 
these habiliments." 

"Well, I was about to acqnaint Mr. Crutchet 
with some circumstances connected with your history, 
but I shall now defer them to another opportunity. 
Mr. Candish is an old friend of mine — a very old 
friend, Crutchet, and I fancied he had been an 
acquaintance of yours. He will remain with me for 
the present — perhaps altogether — and I wish him 
to be treated like one of the family." 
't "He shall have nothing to complain of as far 
as I am concemed," said Crutchet, greatly sur- 
prised. 

^^"Your lordship is a great deal too good," crieÄ 
Candish. 

At this moment the door was again opened to 
admit Herbert. 

"Good morrow, nephew!" cried the Lord Mayor. 
"Glad to See you. I have just been speaking of 
you to Mr. Crutchet — telling him that I design to 
place you in my establishment, and recommending 
you to his best attentions." 

"Mr. Herbert Lorimer has only to command 
me," replied Crutchet, bowing to the young man. 

19* 
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"He will find me in the counting-house whenever 
he wants me, and I shall always be at bis service. 
Your lordship, I presume, does not require me 
ftirther?" And, with a general bow to the Company, 
he departed. 

"Have you forgotten Mr. Candish, Herbert?" 
ßaid the Lord Mayor. 

"What! is this he? On my soul! I didn*t know 
him. Excuse me, uncle — you are so changed." 

"Prithee, young gentleman, do not address me 
by that title again. I am no more your uncle than 
I am the Lord Mayor's brother." 

"Well, let him have bis way," rejoined Sir 
Gresham. "But notwithstanding bis denial, it is 
my Intention to treat him as a brother, and to un- 
bosom myself to him, as well as to you, nephew. I 
grieve to say, then, that my son, Tradescant, has 
acquired a taste for play, which, if not checked, may 
lead to lamentable consequences." 

"Your lordship, I fear, is hardly aware of the 
füll extent of your son's danger," observed Herbert. 
"It is right you should know the worst, that you 
may guard against it. I heard enough last night to 
convince me that my cousin, Tradescant, is in the 
hands of sharpers." 

"Sharpers! Then indeed he is lostl" exclaimed 
Sir Gresham. "Öh! my unhappy boyl" 

" Why did you teil him this ? " whispered 
CandiBh. 
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"I did it for the best," repKed Herbert. "But 
I fear I was too abrupt." 

"I thank you for your sincerity,- Herbert," said 
Sir Gresham, recovering himself. *^It is best to know 
tbe truth, however painful it may be. But oh! to 
think he should have come to this!" 

"Who are the sharpers with whom Tradescant 
has been playing? — are they notorious cheats?" 
demanded Candish. 

"It would seem so from what I heard. They are 
nained Gleek and Bragge." 

"Two arrant knaves as any that infest the 
gaming-tables, and as little likely to abandon their 
prey as any of their rapacious tribe," rejoined 
Candish. "Nevertheless, my lord, I do not despair 
of rescuing your son from them. But I must have 
a little money for the purpose. My pockets, I need 
scarcely say, are quite empty." 

"Take what you please," cried Sir Gresham, 
producing a pocket-book, and offering him notes — 
"a hundred — two hundred " 

"A hundred will suffice for the present," re- 
joined Candish. "If I want more I will ask for it." 

"Can I be of use in the plan?" said Herbert. 

"I count upon you," rejoined Candish. "If 
possible, my lord, I will extricate your son from the 
peril in which he is involved, and without making 
the affair a public scandal, which, for his sake, and 
for your sake, too, ought to be avoided. 

"It must be avoided — at any sacrifice ou my 
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part. There must be no public scandal. I should 
never hold up my head again, if such a disgraceful 
affair as this should take wind/^ 

"Have no fear, mj lord. It shall not do so," 
rejoined Candish. 

"Let me give you both a caution," said Sir 
Qxesham. "Whatever your plan may be, do not 
confide it to Mr. Crutchet, or the object may be 
defeated. Though one of the trustiest persons 
breathing, he cannot keep a secret from Trades- 
cant. You must therefore be upon your guard 
with him." 

"It was well your lordship cautioned me, for I 
was about to consult him on the subject," observed 
Herbert. 

At this moment Tomline entered to say that his 
lordship^s chariot was waiting to take him to the 
Mansion House. 

"I'll come directly," replied Sir Gresham. 

"You must excuse me, Lawrence," he added, as 
soon as the man was gone; "and as I may not see 
you again until late in the day, let me heg of you 
to make yourself perfectly at home here. Consider 
this room äs your own. Order what you please, 
and do what you please. I will give directions to 
the servants to attend to you. It will be your own 
fault if you are not comfortable. As to you, Herbert, 
Mr. Crutchet will be glad to see you in the counting- 
house." And with a kindly look at both he quitted 
the room. 
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Proceeding to bis ?dressing-room to make some 
needful change in bis attire, he then entered his 
chariot, and drove to the Mansion House. 

Acting on bis uncle's Suggestion, Herbert went 
down to tbe counting-bouse, and wbile employed 
tbere made a discovery, wbieb be tbougbt it neces- 
sary to impart witbout delay to Candisb. 



1 
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vn. 

Tbe Lower Walks ia M oorfidd«. 

A LOHO discossion had taken place in the 
countiiig-hoiuie between Cmtcbet, Chatteris, and 
Tradescant, and this discossion Herbert oTerbeard. 
Ab Cmtchet positively refosed to enter Shadrach's 
dwelling, it became necessaiy to make an appoint- 
ment with the money-lender elsewhere. Accordingly, 
a note was despatcbed by Tradescant to Green 
Dragon-conrt, Old Jewry, where Shadracb dwelt, 
desiring him to be at a particolar part of the Lower 
Walks in Moorfields at four o'clock, to meet some 
gentlemen, who would not care to be seen at bis 
hoose. The hour and place were fixed to snit Tra- 
descant's engagement with the Walworths in the 
Citj MalL Half an hour would soffice for the trans- 
aedon with the Jew. An answer was bronght back 
by the porter to the effect that Mr. Shadrach would 
not fail to attend to the appointment It maj be 
proper to mention that a handsome fee to the mes- 
senger had procured the wilj Jew füll Information 
as to whom the note came firom. It was then agreed 
between Crutchet and the others that they should 
find their way separately to Moorfields, and meet, 
as if casually, at the place of rendezvous. 
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Accustomed to dine at an eating-house at two 
o'clock, Crutchet did not retum to Cheapside after 
his meal, but, the aftemoon being fine, proceeded 
along Coleman-street, in the direction of Moorgate, 
unconscious that he was foUowed by an elderly in- 
dividual wrapped in a roquelaure, who had dined 
at the same eating-honse as himself , and had quitted 
it the moment after him. Contrary to his custom, 
which was to walk briskly, Crutchet proceeded very 
leisurely. The Cambridge coach first attracted his 
attention; then some waggons drawn up near the 
Bell Inn; and lastly, Moorgate itself; for though he 
had pressed through the gateway many a hundred 
times before without bestowing much regard upon it, 
he now paused to contemplate it with a melancholy 
kind of interest. 

This gate, which could not boast much antiquity, 
having only been erected some eighty or ninety 
years previously on the site of a much older struc- 
ture, was accounted the most magnificent in the 
City, and consisted of a lofty arch, which could be 
closed if required, with a postem on either side of 
it. The Upper part of the fabric, comprising two 
stories, and forming a commodious dwelling-house, 
was omamented with Corinthian pilasters, above 
which was a round pediment displaying the City 
arms. The arch was unusually lofty, being so built, 
it was Said, to enable the train-bands to carry their 
pikes erect while marching through it. The rooms 
over the gateway were assigned to-Mt Towse, the 
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Lord Mayor's chief carver. Though the edifice was 
in very good preservation, and justly admired for 
its beauty, it was found inconvenient, owing to the 
increasing traffic in that part of the City, and its 
removal had been decided npon. Aware it was 
doomed, Crutchet, who had known it ever since he 
was a boy, now contemplated it with regret. At 
last he moved on, passed through the right-hand 
postern, and found himself in Moorfields. 

This extensive piece of ground, which would 
now-a-days be termed a "park," was very charm- 
ingly laid out in four large grass-plots, or "quarters," 
as they were called, intersected by broad gravel- 
walks, and was much frequented by the Citizens for 
purposes of exercise and recreation. The mid walk 
which was of considerable length, with a row of 
well-grown elm-trees on either side, and seats for the 
convenience of promenaders, was designated — 
owing to its being the resort of all the persons of 
fashion to be met with at the eastem end of the 
metropolis — the City Mall. And if the smartness 
of the Company who frequented it was to count for 
anything, it might be fairly said to rival the Mall 
in St. James's Park. On Sundays and holidays the 
City Mall was thronged; but even on ordinary oc- 
casions it was greatly frequented, and exhibited much 
more variety of character than could be found at the 
West-end. Here might be seen the Citizens' wives 
and daughters flaunting in all their finery, and dis- 
playing their charms to the Moorfields maccaronis 
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whose hats were cocked diagonally over the right er 
left eye, and who gave tliemselves quite as many 
airs as the coxcombs of St. James's. But the City 
Mall was really very lively and amusing, and had . 
something of a Continental air. Booths and small 
Shops, where fans, toys, trinkets, confectionery, and 
other light matters, could be purchased, were ar- 
ranged nnder the trees, and there was generally 
some show or mountebank diversion to be witnessed 
on the "quarters." The central walk could be 
lighted up at dusk by lamps swung from ropes at- 
tached to the trees on either side. A grand termi- 
nation to the vista on the south was offered by Beth- 
lehem Hospital, which, vith its noble fa^ade upwards 
of five hundred feet in length, its three pavilions, 
high roof, and handsome stone balustrades, looked 
like a palace, and indeed had been built on the 
model of the Tuileries, to the infinite annoyance of 
Louis XIV. 

Taking his way along the high wall, built of 
brick and stone, which enclosed the spacious gardens 
laid out for the recreation of the unfortunate inmates 
of the asylum, Crutchet walked on until he came to 
a grand semicircular sweep, in the centre of which 
was a pair of magnificent iron gates, forming the 
principal entrance to the hospital. On the piers to 
which these gates were hung were placed the two 
life-like statues, representing raving madness and 
melancholy madness, executed by the eider Cibber, 
and alluded to in the Dunciad: 
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Where , o*er the gatei , by hii famed falber*! band , 
Great Cibber's brazen , brainless brotbers stand. 

Having spent a few minntes in ßürvejing this stately 
edifice and its gardens, Crutcbet tumed in the op- 
posite direction, and looked down the City Mall. 
The promenade was now thronged by gaily-dressed 
folk, bnt being in no mood to join them, Crutcbet 
kept close by the hospital wall until he reached the 
east ßide of Moorfields, where there was a long ränge 
of Stalls belonging to secondhand booksellers, and 
dealers in second-hand goods of all sorts. While he 
was examining the volumes on one of these stalls, 
the individual who had followed bim so pertinacionsly 
came up, and employed bimself in a similar manner. 
A quarter of an hour passed in this way, when 
glancing at the large clock placed in the central 
pavilion'of the hospital, and finding it only wanted 
a few minutes to four, Crutcbet proceeded to the 
place of rendezvous, and, just as he reached it, Tra- 
descant, looking the very pink of fashion, got out of 
a sedan-chair, and joined bim. In anotber moment 
Captain Chatteris made bis appearance from anotber 
chair, and sbortly afterwards a little old man, 
dressed in black, and wearing a dark bair-cap, sur- 
mounted by a large three-comered bat, and having 
unmistakably Jewish features, approached them. 
This was Shadrach, the money-lender. After the 
needful introductions had taken place, the whole 
party left the walk, and repaired to an unoccupied 
bench near a large tree on the west side of the 
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"quarter." They had not long seated themselves on 
tliis bench, wlien the person wlio had been watcbing 
Crutchet came cautiously up, and planted bimself 
on the other aide of the tree, the trunk of which 
was qnite large enongh to screen him from Obser- 
vation. 

"Well, Shadrach," commenced Captain Chatteris, 
"you can guess what we want with you." 

"Yes, yes, I understand, captain," replied the 
Jew; "but you couldn*t have come to me at a worse 
time. Money's very scarce — the market's exceed- 
^S^7 tigtt, as Mr. Crutchet will teil you. However, 
I'm always happy to accommodate my ^ends, if I 
can. How much do you want, captain?" 

"Only a thousand pounds," replied Chatteris. 

"Only a thousand, eh! A mere triflel why, I 
shall have to borrow it myself at fifty per cent., so 
I must Charge you seventy-five, my dear." 

" Seventy -five per cent!" exclaimed Crutchet. 
"Have you no conscience, JVIr. Shadrach?" 

"Consider the scarcity of money and the risk I 
run, Mr. Crutchet," replied the Jew. "But I must 
have good security, captain. — What can I do for 
you, sir?" he added, tuming to Tradescant. 

"I want a much larger sum than Captain Chat- 
teris," replied the other. "Nothing short of five 
thousand pounds will serve my tum." 

"Bless my soul! that is a large sum. I haven't 
got half the amount, and how am I to procure the 
remainder?" 
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"That you know best, ShadracL But I want it 
without delay." 

"But it's not to be got in an instant, mj dear, 
and if I lend you the whole sum, I can't oblige tbe 
captain." 

"Well, never mind me," observed Cbatteris. 
"Give Mr. Lorimer tbe preference." 

"But I can't do it for seventy-five per cent I 
must bave a bundred." 

"Well, well — a bundred be it," rejoined Tra- 
descant. "Only let me bave tbe money speedily." 

"Hold, sir!" exclaimed Crutcbet "You mustn't 
yield to sucb infamous extortion." 

"As Mr. Lorimer pleases," rejoined Sbadracb, 
witb affected indifFerence. "I sball make no abate- 
ment I can't aflPord to do it under." 

"I agree, I teil you," observed Tradescant. 

"But üve tbousand is a serious sum, sir, and if 
I lend it I must bave good security. I bave every 
reliance upon you as tbe Lord Mayor's son, but tbe 
debt may be disputed. You must give me your 
bond, my dear, and Mr. Crutcbet must join you in 
it. Witbout tbis, I won't do it." 

"Well, tbere will be no difficulty in tbat, Sbad- 
racb. You are willing to join in tbe bond, eb, 
Crutcbet?" 

"I don't like it, and I'm sure you'll repent tbe 
transaction, sir." 

"Nonsense! — tbe matter may be considered 
settled, Sbadracb. But I must bave tbe money to-day." 
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"Well, if you can manage to be at Moss and 
Levy's offices in the Barbican, at seven o'clock tbis 
evening, you may, perbaps, be accommodated." 

"Tbis is a bad business, sir," groaned Crutcbet, 
"and I wisb I could dissuade you from going on 
witb it." 

"Have done witb tbis croaking," cried Trades- 
cant, rising from tbe seat. "We will be witb you 
at Moss and Levy's punctually at seven, Sbadracb." 

"Mr. Crutcbet must come witb you, my dear," 
Said tbe Jew. 

"Ob yes, Pll bring bim," replied Tradescant. 

"Have you done witb me now, sir?" inquired 
Crutcbet. And receiving an answer in tbe affirma- 
tive, be bowed stiffly to Sbadracb, and quitting 
Moorfields, bastened back to Cbeapside. Tradescant 
and Cbatteris remained for a few moments talking to 
tbe Jew, and tben proceeded towards tbe Mall, very 
well satisfied witb tbe result of tbe negotiation. 

Sbadracb remained wbere be was, watcbing tbem, 
witb bis arms folded upon bis breast, and a con- 
temptuous grin playing upon bis sallow countenance. 
All at once, a sligbt noise aroused bim, and be per- 
ceived an old gentleman, wearing a roquelaure, 
Standing on bis rigbt. 

" Your servant, Mr. Sbadracb," said tbis personage, 
bowing politely. 

"Sir, your bumble," replied tbe money-lender 
raising bis bat. 

"Don't let me disturb you, sir, I beg," said tbe 
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stranger. '^I^Il take a seat beside 7011. Will a pinch 
of snuff be agreeable?'^ offering him a box. ^^Yoa 
sometimes lend money, I beüeve, Mr. Shadrach?^ 

"Sometimea," replied the Jew, wondeiing wbether 
the old genüeman wanted to boirow; ^^bnt 011I7 on 
good securitj, sir." 

^Oh! that's nnderstood,"^ rejoinedf the other. 
^'Large interest and no risk; that's yoor maxim — 
eh, Mr. Shadrach?'' 

'^Not exactly my maxim, sir. Bat it^s not a bad 
one — ha! ha!" 

"Yoa may be sorprised at the interest I take in 
you, Mr. Shadrach, but you'll find out my motive 
presently. Excose me for pntting the qnestion, but 
I hope you're not going to lend money to the two 
sparks who have just left you?" 

^^I must decline to ans wer that question, sir." 

"As you please. My desire is to serve you. I 
should be sorry you lost your money." 

"Lose my money!" echoed the Jew, tapping his 
nose. "There ain^t much chance öf my doing that, 
Mr. WhatVyour-name." 

"Candish is my name, Mr. Shadrach. IVe given 
you a friendly hint. You*lI do well not to neglect it." 

"And pray, Mr. Candish, do you know the two 
young gentlemen whose credit you're trying to 
skake?" 

"Perfectly well, sir. One is the Lord Mayor's 
son, Mr. Tradescant Lorimer: the other, the Lord 
Mayor's son-in-law, Captain Chatteris. Both extra- 
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Vagant, both in debt, and consequently both obliged 
to have recourse to you." 

"Well, sir, your description, I own, is tolerably 
accnrate; but I see nothing very alarming in it. If 
they can't pay, some one eise can; and that's all one 
to me." 

"Perhaps you calculate upon the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Sbadrach? You think be will come down, eb? 
If so, allow me to set you rigbt. His lordsbip won't 
pay one farthing. Nay, more, be'll take every 
possible means of punisbing you. Tbe prodigality 
and vices of these young men have exasperated bim 
beyond endurance, and be tbe consequences wbat 
tbey may, be is resolved to make tbem feel tbe 
efiPects of tbeir foUy. I will confess tbat I played 
tbe eavesdropper just now, and overheard your bar- 
gain witb tbe young prodigals. But I am persuaded, 
wben you consider tbe risk you will inevitably run, 
coupled witb tbe certainty of obtaining merely law- 
fal interest — if tbat — you will besitate in carrying 
it out." 

"Ob no, sir, I sban't. Your arguments are very 
plausible, but tbey don't weigb witb me. Fm con- 
tent to run all risks. Besides, IVe a better opinion 
of tbe Lord Mayor than you bave, Mr. Candisb. He's 
not balf so bad as you represent bim. He won^t let 
bis son go to tbe wall, or bis son-in-law eitber. No 
— no; I know better tban tbat. But even if bis 
The Lord Mayor of London, /. 20 
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lordship should disappoint me, I shall have Mr. 
Crutchet to lock to, so I shall be quite safe." 

"You're wrong, Shadrach. You'll get into trouble, 
and lose your money into the bargain." 

"I must take my chance," replied the Jew, curtly, 
**I wish you a very good moming, Mr. Candish. My 
respectful compliments to the Lord Mayor." And, 
with a cunning leer, he bowed and departed. 

"The crafty old rascal won't take fright," mut- 
tered Candish. "The profit is too great. What's 
to be done? Crutchet mustn't go to Moss and Levy's. 
But how to prevent him? — I'll tum it over as I go 
along." 

Thus ruminating, he shaped his course slowly 
towards Moorgate. 

When Tradescant and Captain Chatteris gained 
the Mall, it was exceedingly crowded, and by rather 
a miscellaneous set — wealthy-looking merchants and 
bankers, sharp Stockbrokers, tradesmen of every 
variety, apprentices, ladies, City beaux, City mili- 
tiamen, footmen, nursemaids, and children. Through 
this concourse our young sparks made their way, 
but for some time they could discem nothing of the 
Walworths. At last, as they had got nearly to the 
farther end of the Mall, where it was less crowded, 
they perceived the objects of their quest. There un- 
doubtedly were Alice and her mother; the young 
lady in an adorable rose-coloured satin sacque and 
fly-cap, and the eider in a sky-blue silk n^glig^ and 
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Ranelagh mob. Both wore a good deal of lace, and 
carried fans. Behind them strutted a little African 
page, leading a snowy French barbette by a ribbon. 
This sable attendant, whose hideous face glistened 
like polished ebony, and who answered to the name 
of Pompey, was attired in a semi-Oriental garb, bis 
head being crowned by a muslin turban, witb a few 
party-coloured feathers stuck in it. The ladies were 
escorted by Mr. Walworth and Sir Felix Bland. 

In another moment the parties met, and all the 
customary greetings were gone through. Alice 
blushed on beholding Tradescant, cast down her 
eyes, and then raised them again to allow them to 
dwell fondly upon him. It was quite evident, from 
the manner in which young Lorimer was welcomed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Walworth, that he had only to ask 
and have; but not to leave him in any doubt on the 
subject, the ever-obliging Sir Felix Bland contrived 
to whisper in bis ear, while shaking hands with him, 

"It's all right, my dear boy. They're both 
mightily pleased with you — the mother especially 
so. Old Walworth means to come down handsomely, 
so the sooner you talk to him the better." 

Acting upon this friendly hint, Tradescant, after 
a little tender discourse with Alice, begged a word 
with her father, and allowing the others to pass on a 
little in advance, at once opened the matter, and with 
a preliminary flourish descriptive of the violent passion 
he had conceived for Alice — a passion which he 

20* 
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declared he had every reason to believe was sliared 
by the young lady herseif — he conclnded by asking 
the old hosier^s consent. 

"Well, Mr. Lorimer," old Walworth replied, "I 
won't pretend to deny that this proposal is agreeable 
to me, and that I shall be very glad indeed to have 
you for a son-in-law, and very proud to be connected 
with your worthy father, the Lord Mayor, but, be- 
fore we go any further, let me inquire whether you 
have asked his lordship^s consent?" 

"I have not thought it necessary as yet, sir, be- 
cause I feel certain he will at once accord it," re- 
plied Tradescant. "When he finds my affections are 
fixed on so charming a person as Miss Walworth, he 
will offer no bar to my happiness." 

"I trust it may be so, sir. To-morrow I shall 
wait npon him, and State my intentions in regard to 
my daughter. You shall have no reason to complain 
of me, Mr. Lorimer. You won't take a beggar to 
your arms, sir." 

"Oh! sir, you are too good. But Alice would be 
wealthy with no other dowry than her beauty." 

At this moment, Sir Felix Bland, who had been 
casting an occasional backward glance towards them, 
received a look from Tradescant which caused him 
to loiter tili they came up. 

"Well, my dear Mr. Walworth," said the little 
alderman, "I hope I may congratulate my young 
friend. All is settled, eh?" 
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"All is settled, so far as my consent is concemed, 
Sir Felix. But Six Gresham has to be consulted." 

"No Opposition, I fancy, need be apprebended 
in that quarter, my dear Mr. Walworth," replied Sir 
Felix. "I may venture, I think, to answer for my 
friend the Lord Mayor." 

"That's very well, Sir Felix. But no positive 
engagement can be made tili bis lordsbip^s sanctiou 
is obtained. May I ask you to accompany me to 
bim to-morrow?" 

"Anything I can do to serve you, my dear Mr. 
Walwortb, you may command. But this will be a 
positive pleasure." 

"Sir, you are extremely obliging. I*m a piain 
man, Sir Felix, but I've saved a little money — " 

"I know it, sir. We are all aware tbat Mr. Wal- 
wortb is rieh — immensely rieb — " 

"No, not immensely rieb — well o£P. I don't 
like to boast, Sir Felix, but I can give my daugbter 
a plum, and I mean to give it ber if I am satisfied." 

"üpon my word, my dear Mr. Walwortb, you 
are exceedingly generous, and surpass tbe expecta- 
tions I bad formed of you. D'ye bear tbat?" be 
wbispered to Tradescant. "A pluml You're a lucky 
dog." 

"IVe tbe bigbest opinion of tbe Lord Mayor," 
pursued Walwortb, "and I sball esteem it an bonour 
to be connected witb bim." 
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"Cheap at a hundred thousand pounds — clieap, 
I ßhould say, my dear Mr. Walworth." 

"In confiding my daughter to the son of Sir 
Gresham Lorimer, I feel secnre. The father is a 
guarantee for the son's good conduct." 

"Very true, my dear sir — the father is a 
guarantee," replied Sir Felix, nodding. 

"Some young men of the present day are sad 
rakes and gamblers. Now, such a son-in-law wouldn't 
ßuit me at all." 

"What the deuce is he driving at?" muttered 
Tradescant to Sir Felix. "I hope he doesn't 
ßuspect me." 

"I approve of your caution, my dear Mr. Wal- 
worth," Said the little alderman. "But Mr. Lorimer 
inherits all his father's good qualities — an excellent 
young man, sir." 

"You will have no reason to regret bestowing 
your daughter upon me, Mr. Walworth," said 
Tradescant. 

"That Mr. Walworth feels, my dear young friend. 
Sir Gresham's consent haa only to be obtained, and 
the wedding-day may be fixed as soon as you please, 
eh, Mr. Walworth?" 

"Just so, Sh« Felix," replied the old hosier. 
"This being understood, Mr. Lorimer, you can join 
mj daughter, who, I make no doubt, thinks I have 
detained you long enough." 

"When my obstinate old dad leams she is to 
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have a plum, he won't refuse his consent," thought 
Tradescant, as he retumed to Alice. 

So elated was he by the notion of the large 
fortune he was likely to obtain, he had now no 
difficulty in playing the ardent lover. They had 
taken a few tums in the Mall, when they met Lady 
Dawes and Mrs. Chatteris, attended by Wilkes and 
Tom Potter, and foUowed by a couple of laced and 
powdered footmen. Fearing his sisters might say or 
do something to mar his project, Tradescant got 
Captain Chatteris to explain matters to them, on 
which they became all smiles and civility to the 
Walworths, and professed to be charmed with Alice. 
Wilkes and Tom Potter, as may be supposed, did 
not fail to rally their friend on the expedition he 
had shown in running his head into a noose, and 
Tradescant was on thoms lest some of their jests 
ishould reach the ear of his future father-in-law. 
However, all went on pretty smoothly, and the whole 
party were moving along the Mall, laughing and 
chatting gaily, when they perceived Herbert Coming 
towards them. The appearance of the young man at 
this juncture was agreeable neithier to the Walworths 
nor to Tradescant, but Wilkes was secretly delighted, 
inasmuch as he anticipated amusement. 

"Ha! here comes your cousin, Lorimer," he 
cried. 

"I must heg you not to apply that term to him 
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agahi,^ med Tradeccant ^I disclaim all rdadonship 
with bim.^ 

"^So do we au," exdaimed Ladj Dawes and Mn. 
Cbattem together. 

**Oblige me by not noticing the jonng man, 
Alice ,^ Said Tradescant ^*He is personall j dis- 
agreeable to me.^ 

"Since you desire it, certainly," she replied; "bat 
he will tbink me sbockingly imgratefdL" 

^^Xever mind wbat be tbinks. Look anotber 
way," 

By tbis time Herbert bad come up, and, bowing 
to tbe party, was aboat to address bimself to tbe 
Walwortbs, bat, strack by tbe altered manner of 
Alice and ber motber, and repelled by tbe hanghty 
looks of Tradescant, and tbe disdainfal glances of 
Lady Dawes and Mrs. Cbatteris, be drew aside, and 
tbe party, witb tbe exception of Wilkes, Sir Felix 
Bland, and Mr. Walwortb, passed on. Pained tbat 
tbe young man sbonld be tbas treated, Mr. Walwortb 
stammered out some apologies, bat they were very 
coldly received. 

"I bave just called at your house in St. Mary- 
axe, Mr. Walwortb," said Herbert, in a sarcastic 
tone, "to inquire after your daugbter, and was glad 
to leam tbat sbe was brougbt back safely last 
night." 

"Safe and sound, sir," rejoined tbe old bosier. 
"Airs well tbat ends well, Mr. Herbert." 
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"You did me the honour to make me accountable 
for Miss Walworth, Mr. Herbert Lorimer," observed 
Wilkes, in a sneering tone; "but you will now 
perceive you might have spared yourself tl^e trouble^ 
She was in excellent hands." 

"So it seems, sir," rejoined Herbert; "and I 
ought to have been quite sure that no credit was to 
be attached to your assertion that you had con- 
signed her to some one with whom you were un- 
acquainted." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Wükes. "You have found 
that out, eh? A mere quibble, which I am sure 
Mr. Walworth will now readily pardon." 

"Don't say a word more about it, my dear sir," 
rejoined the old hosier. 

"You may call it a quibble, sir," observed 
Herbert, stemly, "but I should use a shorter and 
stronger word." 

"Hold, hold! Mr. Herbert," cried Sir Felix. 

"What's that you say, sir?" demanded Wilkes, 
becoming very pale. 

"If I have not made myself sufficiently intel- 
ligible, I will be yet more explicit," rejoined 
Herbert. 

"Nay, it will do," cried Wilkes. "Your object 
is evidently to provoke me. I might well refuse 
to go out with you, but your impertinence deserves 
chastisement. You shall hear from me, sir." 

"Sir Felix," said Herbert, "as I am almost a 
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